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The Gnostics and Their Archetypes 


Diego Kurilo 


“[Some] early Christians understood the preincarnate Christ 
ontologically as an angel. This “true” angel Christology took 
many forms and may have appeared as early as the end of the 
first century, if this is indeed the view that the opening chapters 
of the Letter to the Hebrews oppose. The Elcesaites, or at least 
Christians influenced by them, paired the male Christ with the 
female Holy Spirit, seeing them both as two gigantic angels. 
Some Valentinian Gnostics supposed that Christ assumed an 
angelic nature and that he could be the Savior of the angels. The 
author of the Testament of Solomon maintained that Christ was 
a ‘frustrating’ angel particularly effective in the exorcism of 
demons. The author of De Centesima and Epiphanius's 
'Ebionites' maintain that Christ has been the highest and most 
important of the first created archangels, a view similar in many 
respects to the equation made by Hermas of Christ and Michael. 
Finally, a possible exegetical tradition behind The Ascension of 
Isaiah and corroborated by the Hebrew teacher of Origen, may 
attest to another angelic Christology, as well as an angelic 
pneumatology. 


Hannah, Darrell D., 1962- (1999). Michael and Christ: Michael traditions and 
angel Christology in early Christianity. 


The pléroma ([71Anpwua], Greek word from the verb plerédo, which means 
"to fill") is a common element to many Gnostic doctrines, it is defined as 
the primordial unity from which the rest of the elements that exist arise or, 
in other words , the fullness. 


ARBA/XAS, that is: “May God (ARBA) protect (XAS)". 


According to Saint Jerome, Abraxas would correspond to the mystical and 
hidden name of Mithras or the Sun, whose sum of the letters, in Greek 
(aBpagac), gives the number 365 corresponding to the days of a solar year. 
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F 
oreword 


Gnosis, derived from the ancient Greek yv@oic (gnésis), 
meaning "knowledge", or also known as gnosticism, a Latinized 
form of yvwotikioudc (gnostikismés), is a scientific-religious 
term that encompasses various teachings and religious groups 
that flourished in the late 19th century. 1st century and had their 
peak between the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD, acting as precursors 
of later currents. We could think that within these movements of 
connoisseurs many Christianities of a Gnostic nature perished, 
since Christianity was born as a broad set of spiritual 
movements based on the life of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
Christianity proposed by Paul of Tarsus triumphed and the 
Gnostic movements fell into disgrace and were considered 
heretical. 


This concept extends beyond a single manifestation, also 
encompassing currents historically linked to these groups or 
those that share similarities in their doctrines. Gnostic positions 
left their mark on some communities of early Christianity, 
challenging the emerging church in the second century. 


Despite the variations among Gnostic teachings, there is a 


shared fundamental tendency: a supreme deity, benevolent and 
elevated above earthly reality, displayed in multiple gradations 
and emanations. In this context, the visible world was created by 
a "Demiurge", also responsible for the formation of the lower 
"carnal" man through the mixture of the pneuma, belonging to 
the divine upper world, with the "evil matter". The salvation of 
the human being lies in Gnosis, that is, in the knowledge of his 
cosmic destiny and in recognizing the divinity inherent in his 
own being. 


The Mandaeans, an ancient ethno-religious group of Gnostic 
nature, have endured to the present day, establishing themselves 
in regions such as Iran, Iraq and diasporic communities in North 
America, Western Europe and Australia. 


In the late 19th century, comprehensive studies of the 
Mandaeans were carried out, taking advantage of recently 
rediscovered materials. In this period, a resurgence of the 
Gnostic religious movement emerged in France. The appearance 
of the Nag Hammadi library in 1945 meant a notable increase in 
the availability of source material. The translation of these texts 
into English and other modern languages in 1977 contributed to 
their wide dissemination, exerting an evident influence on 
various contemporary figures and on Western culture in general. 


At the end of the 19th century, there was a significant resurgence 
of interest in the source materials of Gnostic texts, which were 
actually discovered in the 18th century. In 1769, the Scottish 
traveler James Bruce brought the Bruce Codex from Upper 
Egypt to England, later donating it to the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford. Around 1785, the British Museum acquired the Askew 


Codex, also known as Pistis Sophia, from the heirs of Dr. 
Askew. The publication of the Pistis Sophia text and the Latin 
translation of the Askew Codex by M. G. Schwartze took place 
in 1851. 


Although the Berlin Coptic Codex (also called the Akhmim 
Codex) was discovered in 1896, it was not "rediscovered" until 
the 20th century. This codex added a valuable contribution to the 
body of known Gnostic texts, further consolidating the revival of 
interest in these ancient teachings during the 19th century. 


Charles William King was a British writer and collector of 
ancient gemstones with magical inscriptions. His collection was 
sold due to his vision problems and was presented in 1881 at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. King was 
recognized as one of the greatest authorities on gems of the time. 


In The Gnostics and Their Remains (1864, 1887, 2nd ed.), King 
sets out to show that, rather than being a Western heresy, the 
origins of Gnosticism lie in the East, specifically Buddhism. 
This theory was adopted by Blavatsky, who argued that it was 
plausible, but was rejected by G. R. S. Mead. According to 
Mead, King's work "lacks the thoroughness of the specialist.” 


Referencias: Goodrick-Clarke (2005) p. 8-9 
1911 Encyclopedia Britannica 


Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, co-founder of the Theosophical 
Society, dedicated extensive writings to Gnostic ideas. A 
compilation of her works on Gnosticism spans more than 270 
pages. King's first edition of The Gnostics and Their Remains 
was repeatedly cited as a source and referenced in Isis Unveiled. 


Carl Gustav Jung demonstrated a notable interest in Gnosticism 
since at least 1912, when he expressed enthusiasm about the 
subject in a letter to Freud. After his own "encounter with the 
unconscious", Jung dedicated himself to searching for external 
evidence of this experience, finding in Gnosticism and alchemy 
the most tangible manifestations. Jung considered alchemy as a 
continuation of Gnostic thought, given the greater availability of 
alchemical material. 


In his study of the Gnostics, Jung drew extensively on the work 
of GRS Mead. He personally thanked Mead in London for his 
contribution to the Pistis Sophia, corresponding with and 
receiving a visit from Mead in Zurich. 


Contrary to seeing the Gnostics as syncretic schools of mixed 
theological doctrines, Jung perceived them as authentic 
visionaries. He considered his images not as myths, but as 
records of inner experiences, stating that “The explanation of 
Gnostic ideas 'in terms of themselves,’ that is, in terms of their 
historical foundations, is useless, because they are thereby 
reduced only to its less developed versions but they are not 
understood in their real meaning.” Instead, Jung strove to 
understand and explain Gnosticism from a_ psychological 
perspective, presenting his psychology as a contemporary 
counterpart rather than a modern version of Gnosticism. 


Jung shared his winter experiences of 1916-17, which inspired 
him to write "Septem Sermones ad Mortuos" (Latin: Seven 
Sermons to the Dead). 


The observable universe gave rise to a "Demiurge" who, in turn, 
molded the lower "carnal" human being by combining pneuma, 
which comes from the divine upper world, with "evil matter." 
Redemption lies in Gnosis, that is, in the deep knowledge of the 
cosmic destiny of the individual and in the understanding of the 
intrinsic divinity of his being. 

The term "demiurge" (Greek: Anuiovpyoc, démiurgés) refers to 
the description of a deity who, in the idealist philosophy of Plato 
and in the mysticism of the Neoplatonists, was considered the 
god creator of the world and author of the universe. In Gnostic 
philosophy, this notion evolved to represent an entity that, while 
not necessarily creative, exerts a driving force in the universe. 
The word "demiurge" has a literal meaning of 'master', 'supreme 
craftsman’ or 'maker'. 


Although the demiurge models the physical universe, he is not 
necessarily equated with the figure of the creator in the 
monotheistic sense. Both the demiurge and the matter from 
which he shapes the universe are considered consequences of 
something else. The nature of the demiurge varies depending on 
the philosophical system, and can be seen as uncreated and 
eternal or as a product of some other entity. 


The word "demiurge" comes from "demiurgus", a Latinized 
form of the Greek Snutovpyoc or démiurgés. Initially, it was a 
common noun meaning ‘craftsman’, but over time it evolved to 
denote 'producer' and eventually ‘creator’. Its philosophical use, 
as well as its use as a proper name, originate in Plato's 
"Timaeus", written around 360 BC, where the demiurge is 
presented as the creator of the universe. In the Platonic and 
Middle Platonic philosophical traditions, the demiurge is also 


conceived as a creator (circa 310 BC-390 BC). In the various 
currents of the Neoplatonic school (from the 3rd century 
onwards), the demiurge is the one who shapes the real and 
perceptible world following the model of Ideas, although, in 
most Neoplatonic systems, he is not yet considered the One in 
itself. 


In Platonism, the Demiurge is identified with the Nous, which 
translates as the "mind of God", and occupies a prominent place 
as one of the three ordering principles: 


Arché (gr. 'beginning'): The primordial source of all things. 
“Architectural principle or architectural cause of the universe.” 
2. Logos (gr. ‘reason’, 'cause'): The underlying order that is 
hidden beneath appearances. Also word. 

3. Harmonia (gr. 'harmony'): The numerical proportions that are 
manifested in the mathematical field, music. 


Before Numenius of Apamea and Plotinus' Enneads, no Platonic 
work ontologically addressed the demiurge, who had previously 
been presented in Plato's "Timaeus" allegory. However, the 
notion of demiurge was explored before Plotinus in the works of 
the Christian writer Justin Martyr, who built his understanding 
of the demiurge based on the contributions of Numenius. 


The demiurge is a computer genius. In the beginning there was a 
chaotic, disordered, shapeless, indeterminate mass, etc., and 
there was also the demiurge, who looked at this mass and 
thought: «what can I do with it? "I don't know what I'm going to 
do, but whatever I do I'm going to do it well." Then he devised 
one by one the things that he was going to do and according to 
his idea he did them. 


The myth of the demiurge implies the following: 
The idea of good is the first of all ideas. 

Ideas are prior to things and are the cause of them. 
Ideas are the only truth. 


The Platonic concept of the demiurge finds an echo in 
Gnosticism, where in some sects and movements it is called 
Yaldabaoth. However, there are notable differences in the 
interpretation and understanding of this concept in each 
philosophy. 


Unlike Platonism, in Gnosticism, especially in certain sects, the 
demiurge is considered rather as an inferior and evil deity. He is 
credited with the creation of the material world, conceived as a 
prison intended to trap divine sparks, such as human beings, 
distancing them from true spiritual reality. 


In this context, the spirit is perceived as the divine spark within 
the human being, eager to free itself from the dominance of 
body and matter. The struggle between spirit and matter 
becomes an essential part of the path to spiritual liberation. 
Gnosis, understood as direct and liberating spiritual knowledge, 
is presented as the means to achieve salvation and escape from 
the control of the demiurge and the material world. Gnosis is 
experienced as an inner revelation that can only be achieved 
through a process of spiritual awakening and deep 
understanding. 


Due to the decentralized development of Gnosticism, specific 
interpretations may vary depending on the movement in 
question. Furthermore, Gnosticism has been influenced by 


various religious and philosophical traditions, which contributes 
to its diversity and complexity. 


With Friedrich Hegel, the process of thinking becomes the 
demiurge, transforming it into an independent and deified force. 
In this context, the demiurge represents the creative force and 
supreme intelligence. 


The Romanian philosopher Emile Cioran addresses these issues 
extensively from a nihilistic perspective in his book "The Fateful 
Demuurge" (1969). 


Gustav Meyrink, known for works such as "The Golem", cites a 
phrase attributed to Gautama Buddha in the introduction to texts 
supposedly attributed to Saint Thomas Aquinas (Treatise on the 
Philosopher's Stone and Treatise on Alchemy). Gautama 
Buddha's phrase expresses the builder's search for the building 
over multiple lives and the longing for liberation once found, 
conveying the idea of breaking the cycle of construction and 
reconstruction. 


“Looking for the builder of the building, I have traveled without 
pause the circular path of many lives. Now I have found you and 
have penetrated your being.” You will never build me a house 
again! 


Gustav Meyrink. 


References: Meyrink, G. (October 2010), introduction to "Treatise on the 
Philosopher's Stone" and "Treatise on the Art of Alchemy", by Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, 3a. ed. Malaga: Syrian. 


According to the essayist Burkhardt Gorissen, the demiurge and 
the Great Architect of the Universe of Freemasonry are 


identified as the same entity. Jorge Luis Borges, in his work 
"The Library of Babel", alludes to the "malevolent demiurges" 
as the supposed creators of the people who populate the 
countless infinite galleries. 


“Despite the visible differences between groups of Christian 
Gnostics, it is possible to identify a series of characteristics 
present to a greater or lesser extent in almost all of them, which 
since the aforementioned Congress of Messina have attempted 
to be defined given the variety of Gnostic teachings. Christian 
gnosis was characterized by a divine duality between the god 
identified with the Yahweh of the biblical Old Testament and a 
god of a transcendental nature who would have been preached 
by Jesus and from which it would be possible to extract 
references also in the Old Testament. Biblical exegesis floods 
the Gnostic theological reflections present in the direct sources 
that have come to us from them, and also presents another of the 
main characteristics of this type of spirituality: the desire for 
research that promotes the syncretism of sources and concepts 
foreign to tradition. Christian with her. And, in the same way, 
the lack of an established dogma that at the same time allows 
variations and makes its study difficult by historiography, which 
pivots between a systematizing work and the atomization of the 
phenomenon. 


References: GNOSTICISM AND ITS RITUALS. A GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION GNOSTICISM AND ITS RITUALS. AN INTRODUCTION 
Elena SOL JIMENEZ University of Cantabria 


I 
ntroduction 


Gnosticism is presented as a philosophical, religious and esoteric 
movement of an initiatory nature, remarkably articulated and 
complex, there is not one Gnostic school but many, it is typical 
of the cultural collage of a world that is too wide such as that 
made up of the Roman Empire from the Ist century to III. When 
studying Gnostic movements we are faced with the presence of 
cultural amalgams and cognates typical of a world in continuous 
mixing and miscegenation, Alexandrian Gnosticism is nothing 
more than a collage of beliefs articulated between Judeo- 
Christianity, Platonism, Pythagoreanism and religions. from the 
Middle East. 


Its presence stands out in the Greco-Roman Hellenistic world 
and reached its peak between the 2nd and 4th centuries AD. The 
term "gnosticism" is derived from the Greek "gnésis" (yvG)otc), 
meaning "knowledge", reflecting its main objective. Henry More 
coined the term in 1669, making explicit reference to the Greek 


word "gnosis" used in ancient times by followers of this 
movement. 


Although initially associated primarily with a Christian context, 
in the past some scholars held the idea that Gnosticism predated 
Christianity and included pre-Christian religious beliefs and 
spiritual practices shared with the origins of Christianity, 
Neoplatonism, Second Temple Judaism, mystery religions and 
Zoroastrianism, especially with regard to Zurvanism. However, 
the perspective on Gnosticism underwent a radical change with 
the discovery of the Nag Hammadi Codices, which led to a 
revision of previous hypotheses by scholars. 


Much of this ideology is centered on the figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but this one as a revealer of the hidden world. In this 
Gnostic perspective, the world is considered inherently evil, the 
product of a malevolent creator. Salvation is presented as a 
rescue from this world and is achieved through secret 
knowledge, or gnosis in Greek. 


According to this view, what is required is a "revealer" from the 
high and pure spiritual realm, from beyond, to reveal to a select 
few the fact that they carry with them the spark of light, a hidden 
inner divine identity. in the depths of his being. 


For many Gnostics, this revealer is Jesus of Nazareth. However, 
his role is understood differently from the traditional conception. 
He is not seen as the savior who died for the sins of the world, 
but rather as one who conveys a secret wisdom, spreading the 
truth about the divine nature that resides within each individual. 


References: Lee Strobel, “The Gnostic Jesus.” 


P 
istis Sophia 


The Pistis Sophia tradition is limited to the Coptic translation of 
the original work in Greek, preserved in a single manuscript 
called Codex Askewianus. This manuscript is named after the 
British doctor and book collector Anthony Askew and was 
acquired by the British Museum in 1795. The Pistis Sophia was 
incorrectly titled by Karl Gottfried Woide, who was the first to 
examine the codex. Despite this inaccuracy, successive authors 
continued to use the name, so Carl Schmidt suggested the title 
Tevxn Tov Lwti|poc as a more appropriate option, i.e. “Books of 
the Savior” or “Books of the Savior.” The creation of the 
original work can be placed in a period that spans between the 
2nd and 3rd centuries. 


This writing is particularly significant because, along with the 
Nag Hammadi texts discovered much later, it constitutes one of 
the few direct testimonies of ancient Gnosticism that does not 
come from patristic apologetic writings against the Gnostics, 
who were condemned as heretics. 


References: Carl Schmidt, Coptic Gnostic Writings p.X VII 
Woide has attributed this writing to the Christian Gnostic 
teacher Valentinus, a perspective also taken by older scholars 
such as La Croze, Schwartze, Amélineau, and Mead. However, 
subsequent research, especially German research after Karl 
Reinhold von Ko6stlin, has been skeptical and even negative of 
this view. Some scholars associate the writings rather with 
Ophitic Gnosticism, a position supported, among others, by 
Adolf von Harnack. 


The Pistis Sophia relates that Jesus Christ continued his work on 
earth eleven years after his resurrection, during which he taught 
his disciples the first stage of the mysteries. The text begins with 
an allegory that represents the death and resurrection of Christ, 
also detailing the ascension and descent of the soul. 
Subsequently, the most prominent figures of Gnostic cosmology 
are addressed, and 32 carnal desires that must be overcome to 
achieve salvation are detailed. In an unusual twist, the Pistis 
Sophia gives the daughter of Sabaoth the Archon, named Zoe, 
the Vida Sophia, as a female complement. 


References: Moritz Gotthilf Schwartze, Pistis Sophia, opus gnosticum Valentino 
adiudicatum and coptic Coptic manuscript Londinensi. Description et latine vertit 
MG Schwartze, edited JH Petermann, Ferd. Diimmler Bookstore, Berlin 1851. 
First edition of the text in Coptic and Latin. Schwartze's work was edited 
posthumously by Julius Heinrich Petermann. 

Karl Reinhold Késtlin: The Gnostic System of the Book Pistis Sophia. Tiibingen 
1854. In: Theological yearbooks. Edited by Ferdinand Christian Baur, E. Zeller. 
Vol. 13, year 1854, pp. 1-105; 137-196. 

Carl Schmidt (Ed.): Coptic-Gnostic Writings. Vol. I. The Pistis Sophia. The two 
books of Jeu. Unknown ancient Gnostic work, Leipzig 1905. 4., around AD. 
Previous Exp. Edition, Berlin 1981 (Coptic-Gnostic Writings; Vol. 1: The Greek 


Christian Writers of the First Centuries). First translation into German. 

Carl Schmidt: Pistis Sophia recently published with an introduction along with an 
index of Greek and Coptic names and words. Gyldendalsk Boghandel-Nordisk 
Forlag, Hauniae 1925. (German prologue, Coptic text, critical text apparatus) 
Carl Schmidt (ed.): Pistis Sophia, an original 3rd century Gnostic work translated 
from Coptic. In a new edition with introductory studies and indexes published by 
D. Dr. Carl Schmidt, Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin, Hinrichs, 
Leipzig 1925 (German translation) 

GRS Mead: Pistis Sophia, a Gnostic Gospel (with accompanying extracts from the 
books of the Savior) originally translated from Greek into Coptic and now for the 
first time in English from Schwartze's Latin version of the only known Coptic 
manuscript. and revised by the French version by Amélineau with an introduction 
by GRS Mead. The Theosophical Publishing Society, in London, New York 1896 
(first English edition). 

GRS Mead: Pistis Sophia: A Gnostic Miscellany : for the most part extracts from 
the books of the Savior, to which are added extracts from related literature; in 
English (with an introduction and annotated bibliography), Watkins, London 
1921. 

Marcello Craveri: I Vangeli apocrifi. Einaudi tascabili — Classici. 

Luigi Moraldi: Testi Gnostici. UTET Classic Editor. 

Valentinus: The Gospel of Pistis Sophia, Bad Teinach-Zavelstein 1987, ISBN 
3-925072-03-9 


Pistis Sophia is a highly important Gnostic text discovered in 
1773, probably written in the 2nd century. The remaining five 
copies, dated by scholars to the 5th or 6th centuries, relate the 
Gnostic teachings of the transfigured Jesus to his gathered 
disciples, including his mother Mary, Mary Magdalene, and 
Martha. These teachings took place after the resurrected Christ 
spent eleven years communicating with his disciples, revealing 
only the most basic mysteries to them. In this context, 
"transfigured" refers to Jesus after his death and resurrection, not 
to the event during his life in which he spoke with Moses and 
Elijah on a mountain. After these eleven years, the resurrected 
Jesus receives his true garments of light and can then reveal the 
highest mysteries venerated by this group, which expose 
complex celestial structures and hierarchies, as well as the 
knowledge essential for the soul to reach the higher divine 
realms. , concepts familiar in Gnostic teachings. 


The first two books of the manuscript focus on characterizing 
the myth of the fall and restoration of a figure known as Pistis 


Sophia. Detailed parallels are highlighted between her prayers of 
repentance and some of Solomon's psalms and odes. 


Although in many Gnostic texts Sophia is a crucial feminine 
divinity, in Pistis Sophia, her origin and her abode are situated 
outside the divine realm. Her fall and redemption are described 
in parallel to other versions of the Sophia myth, such as the 
Apocryphon of John, but all actions take place in the material 
aeons and she can only be restored to her position in the 
thirteenth aeon, outside the Kingdom of the light. 


The feminine divinity in Gnosticism is Sophia, an entity with 
numerous aspects and names. She is sometimes identified with 
the Holy Spirit, but, according to her various functions, she is 
also the Universal Mother, the Mother of Life or the 
Resplendent Mother, the Power from Above, the one of the left 
hand (opposite to Christ, considered her husband and that of the 
right hand), such as the Exuberant, the Womb, the Virgin, the 
Wife of Man, the Revealer of the Perfect Mysteries, the Sacred 
Dove of the Spirit, the Celestial Mother, the Wandering or Helen 
(i.e. Selene, the Moon). She is conceived as the Psyche of the 
world and the feminine aspect of the Logos. 


The title of Pistis Sophia is obscure and is sometimes translated 
as "Wisdom of Faith", "Wisdom in Faith" or "Faith in Wisdom". 
A more accurate translation, given the Gnostic nature, would be 
"The Faith of Sophia"; In the Gnostic perspective, Sophia was a 
divine manifestation of Christ, rather than simply a word 
denoting wisdom. In an earlier, simpler version of Sophia, 
present in the Berlin Codex and also in a papyrus from Nag 
Hammadi, the transfigured Christ explains the  Pistis 
enigmatically: "Again, his disciples said: 'Tell us clearly, how 
did they descend from the invisibilities, from the immortal to the 
world that perishes?’ The perfect Savior said: 'The Son of Man 
was united with Wisdom, his consort, and manifested a great 
androgynous light. His masculine name is called "Savior, 


generator of all things." His feminine name is called "All- 
generating Wisdom." Some call it, however, “Faith.” 


References: F. Stanley Jones (editor), Which Mary? The Mary's of Early Christian 
Tradition, page 45 (Leiden, 2002). ISBN 90-04-12708-9 


Pifiero, Antonio; Garcia Bazan, Francisco; Montserrar Torrents, José (1997). 
"Eugnostus, the blessed one." Gnostic texts. Nag Hammadi Library. Complete 
work. Volume I: Philosophical and Cosmological Treatises (3rd edition). Madrid: 
Trotta Publishing House. p. 521. ISBN 978-84-8164-884-3. 


The most prominent manuscript among the five that make up 
Pistis Sophia is associated with another Gnostic text entitled 
"Piste Sophiea Cotice", in reference to the binding. This Askew 
Codex was acquired by the British Museum (now the British 
Library) in 1795 and came from Dr. Anthony Askew. Until the 
discovery of the Nag Hammadi library in 1945, the Askew 
Codex was one of three codices that contained virtually all the 
Gnostic writings that had survived the repression of this type of 
literature, both in the East and the West. The other two codices 
are the Bruce Codex and the Berlin Codex. Before the discovery 
of the Nag Hammadi library, all information about Gnosticism 
was based on quotes, characterizations, and caricatures present 
in the writings of Gnosticism's detractors. These heresiological 
writings had a polemical purpose by presenting Gnostic 
teachings as absurd, strange and selfish, considering them an 
aberrant heresy from the perspective of proto-orthodox and 
orthodox Christianity. 


The text maintains that Jesus remained on earth after the 
resurrection for 11 years and during this time he was able to 
teach his disciples up to the first level of mystery (initiation). It 
begins with an allegory parallel to the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, describing the descent and ascent of the soul. He then 
delves into describing key figures within Gnostic cosmology and 
finally lists 32 carnal desires that must be overcome before 
salvation is possible; Overcoming them constitutes salvation. 


Pistis Sophia also incorporates quotations from five Odes of 
Solomon, found between chapters 58 and 71. Before the 
discovery of a nearly complete Syriac text of the Odes in 1909, 
Pistis Sophia was the only known source for the extant wording 
of any of the Odes. Since the first part of this Syriac text is lost, 
Pistis Sophia remains the only source for Ode 1. 


References: F. Stanley Jones (editor), Which Mary? The Mary's of Early Christian 
Tradition, page 45 (Leiden, 2002). ISBN 90-04-12708-9 

Pifiero, Antonio; Garcia Bazan, Francisco; Montserrar Torrents, José (1997). 
"Eugnostus, the blessed one." Gnostic texts. Nag Hammadi Library. Complete 
work. Volume I: Philosophical and Cosmological Treatises (3rd edition). Madrid: 
Trotta Publishing House. p. 521. ISBN 978-84-8164-884-3. 


The work as a whole shows clear evidence of having been 
compiled from various sources, with only the first two books 
being directly connected to each other. Even within the same 
book, different accounts of the same event or cosmological 
scheme occasionally emerge, suggesting the use and 
preservation of several sources. Changes in terminology and 
cosmological description between the books also indicate that 
this is a compilation of texts that were possibly written at 
different points over time. 


Most of the text (Books 1-3) takes the form of a dialogue 
between Jesus and his disciples, both men and women. Mary 
Magdalene stands out as the most prominent disciple, raising 
numerous questions and interpretations of Scripture; Juan, 
known as "the Virgin", occupies second place in importance. 
Other figures mentioned as followers include Andrew, 
Bartholomew, James, John, Mary (mother of Jesus), Martha, 
Matthew, Peter, Philip, Salome, Simon the Canaanite, and 
Thomas. 


Cosmology plays a central role in Pistis Sophia, and 
understanding the structure of the universe and how to traverse it 


is considered fundamental in these texts. The cosmology 
presented in the work is one of the most complex among the 
Gnostic texts that have come down to us. The task of 
summarizing it is further complicated because the structure 
varies slightly in each of his books, with certain kingdoms added 
or removed. 


Some scholars have proposed cosmogonic schemes _ that 
encompass the entire codex, and recently a scheme has been 
developed that analyzes the cosmology of each text individually. 
An overview could include: 


1. The Treasure of Light (the place on the right; separate regions 
in Books 1 and 2 only). 

2. The middle (mesos). 

3. The thirteenth aeon (excluded in Book 3 and the second part 
of Book 4). 

4. The twelve aeons/heimarmene (separate regions in Books 1 
and 2 only). 

5. The first sphere (books 1 and 2 only). 

6. The firmament (books | and 2 only). 

7. Amente (Book 3 and second part of Book 4 only). 

8. Chaos (Book 3 and second part of Book 4 only). 

9. The Midst (mhte) (Books 3 and 4 only). 

10. The Outer Darkness (books 3 and 4 only). 


It is important to note that the part of Books 1 and 2 that 
addresses the myth of the fall and redemption of Pistis Sophia 
uses a different cosmology than the rest of those books. A point 
of controversy in this alternative cosmological conception is the 
description of the thirteenth aeon, the home of Pistis Sophia, as a 
place of "righteousness"; this vision of the thirteenth aeon is 
absent in the rest of the text. 


In Books 1-3, all regions except the realms of punishment are 
also known as the Spaces of the First Mystery, and in Books 1 
and 2, all regions from the thirteenth aeon downward are 
considered the Outer Darkness. 


Broadly speaking, the aeonic realms represent the material 
universe, bounded by the stars and the zodiac. The Middle is the 
space that separates this region from the higher realms and 
sometimes serves as a waiting area for souls before entering the 
realms of light. The ultimate goal of the soul is to ascend beyond 
the eons and enter the higher realms of light. This is 
accomplished by receiving the mysteries offered by the group 
represented in these texts. 


Although the mysteries are not explicitly detailed in the text, it is 
likely that an initiate must prove his worth by living by the 
ethical guidelines provided in the texts before undergoing the 
baptisms and gaining access to the mysteries. The Libros de Jeu 
are considered to be a source of mysteries, and the texts found in 
the Bruce Codex are likely to be very similar, if not identical, to 
these texts. 


In Christianity, the "outer darkness" or outer darkness is a place 
referred to three times in the Gospel of Matthew (8:12, 22:13 
and 25:30) to which a person can be "cast out", and where there 
is "weeping and gnashing of teeth." The outer darkness is 
generally thought to be hell; However, many Christians 
associate outer darkness more generally as a place of separation 
from God or from the metaphorical "wedding banquet" that 
Jesus is expected to have at his Second Coming. 


The phrase first appears in Jesus' commentary on the faith of the 
centurion of Capernaum: 

And I tell you that many will come from the east and the west, 
and will sit with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 


heaven; but the children of the kingdom will be thrown into the 
outer darkness: there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


—Matthew 8:11, R-D 
Jesus 


Jesus fulfills the role of teacher and instructor, transmitting to 
his disciples knowledge about the divine world necessary for his 
progression towards a higher state of being. He provides 
information about the cosmic realms, their inhabitants and 
functions. Although his earthly incarnation is mentioned, he 
gives little importance to events such as the Christian Eucharist, 
the crucifixion, and the resurrection, focusing more on his post- 
resurrection teachings. Jesus takes on his true mantle and shares 
the higher mysteries eleven years after being resurrected, 
challenging versions of Christianity that consider his previous 
teachings as the ultimate truth. 


Jeu 


Jeu, the demiurge in these texts, resides in the Treasury of Light 
and plays a role in the cosmic organization. He places the 
archons and aeons in their respective places, assigning powers to 
the planets and granting a divine origin to astrology. Also 
known as the "Father of the Father of Jesus", Jeu is considered 
the progenitor of the Great Sabaoth, the Good, who provides the 
soul for the earthly incarnation of Jesus. 


Zorokothora Melchizedek 


Also called Melchizedek, this figure resides in the Treasury of 
Light and oversees the transportation of light from the lower to 
the higher realms as it is purified. Her subordinates deliver souls 
from the regions of punishment when believers pray for them. 


The Great Sabaoth, the Good 


This figure provides power or soul for the earthly incarnation of 
Jesus, thus being the earthly father of Jesus. He is discussed 
extensively through interpretations of Psalm 85:10-11 in 
chapters 62-63. 


Sabaoth, the Adamas 


The representative principle of evil, Sabaoth is accused of 
inappropriate behavior and of fathering archons and other 
beings. He is enclosed within the limits of the zodiac or material 
universe. Responsible for giving the "cup of oblivion" to souls 
destined to be reincarnated, he denies them the knowledge 
gained in previous lives and punishments. 


Pistis Sophia ztiotic copia in Greek gematria: 
80-10-6-300-10-6 = 412 6-70-500-10-1= 587 = 999 


Pistis {pis'-tis} whose meaning is belief: those who believe in 
fidelity, the conviction of the truth of something, of beliefs, of 
faith, of a conviction or respect for man's relationship with God 
and divine things, from the Greek perspective “Belief in the 
number 71, as a creative archetype and representative number of 
the deity.” 


If we break down the word “Pistis” into two parts, we originally 
obtain, for the first part, the character 7, (Sacred character in the 
ancient world), a cube with side 6, whose length is 3.1416. The 
second part of the name “‘istis” translates as sail, spider web, 
weave, warp, also verb He. Therefore, the belief revolves and is 
woven around the number 7, a number considered sacred in 
ancient times. The Pistis translation can be interpreted as: 


10TOc= Spider web 
Weave or warp around a philosopher's cube of length 7. 


“Pistis Sophia” 1 truth or belief in wisdom. 
Tiotic oopia= Belief that is woven around the character Pi, 
sacred character in the ancient world, wisdom. 


The Pistis Sophia marked the beginning of the modern 
rediscovery of the Gnostic gospels, presenting a comprehensive 
introduction to Gnosticism by addressing key aspects that would 
later be of great interest in the Nag Hammadi texts. 


The work seeks to relate the exchanges that Jesus had with his 
disciples during the twelve years after the Resurrection. 
Throughout the narrative, the disciples and the holy women 
alternate on stage, posing questions to Jesus, who answers from 
the Gnostic perspective. These questions address topics such as 
cosmogony, the theory of emanations, the nature and hierarchy 
of spirits, as well as the origin of evil. 


The answers provided differ radically from those offered in the 
canonical texts, exploring the description of the spiritual powers 
that govern the universe, the belief in reincarnation, and the 
frequent use of magical formulas and invocations. Many 
sections focus on the stages in which Jesus frees the 
supernatural, feminine figure of Sophia, Heavenly Wisdom, 
from her ties to error and the material world, gradually 
reintegrating her into heaven in her former divine state. 


The events described unfold on a symbolic, mythical and 
psychological level, characteristic of Gnostic texts, opposed to 
the attachment of Christian orthodoxy to historical reality. 


Similar to the Nag Hammadi texts a century later, the Pistis 
Sophia generated great interest, especially in esoteric circles. 
Regarding the Gnostic school to which the author of Pistis 
Sophia could belong, there are various opinions, from the 
successive attribution to Valentine to interpretations such as 
being a Gnostic in the strict sense, reflecting the diversity of 
perspectives in academic research. He was successively named 
Valentine (according to CG Woide, 1778), disciple of Mark the 
Magician (according to C. Ch. Bunsen, 1852), Ophite (according 
to KR Ké6stlin, 1854), archontic (A. von Harnack, 1891), a 
Gnostic in strict sense (according to C. Schmidt, 1905) (M. 
Tardieu and J.-D. Dubois, Introduction to Gnostic Literature, 
vol. I, p. 81-82). 


References: 
H. Leisegang, La Gnose (1924), trans., Payot, 1951, p. 237-262. 


M. Tardieu and J.-D. Dubois, Introduction to Gnostic Literature, t. I, Cerf, 1986, 
p. 65-82. 


The text proclaims that Jesus remained on earth after the 
resurrection for another 11 years, during which he instructed his 
disciples up to the first level of the mysteries. It begins with an 
allegory that compares the death and resurrection of Jesus with 
the descent and ascent of the soul. Subsequently, he describes 
key figures of Gnostic cosmology and concludes by listing 32 
carnal desires that must be overcome to achieve salvation; 
overcoming these desires would precisely constitute salvation. 
In this text, the complex structures and hierarchies of the 
heavens are revealed, fundamental elements of Gnostic 
teachings. The Pistis Sophia also makes references to Coptic 
temporal terms and mentions names of demons or deities present 
in Egyptian magical texts. 


Possible source of the writing pistis Sophia, Mark the Magician 
(2nd century) was a Gnostic from the Anatolian school, a 


disciple of Valentinus, an eastern school of the so-called 
Valentinian sect. The main source to know his ideas is the 
Adversus haereses of Irenaeus of Lyon. He accuses him of using 
his knowledge (for example aphrodisiac filters) to seduce 
women. He used cabalistic practices, used gematria and also 
relied on astrology. Following his opponent, the heresiologist 
Irenaeus of Lyon, through whom we know his existence, he 
replaced the Trinity with a Quaternity, admitting in God the 
Ineffable, the Silence, the Father and the Truth. He rejected the 
sacraments and even baptism. He attracted a large number of 
followers through prophecies, particularly women. 


References: Michel Onfray, Counterhistory of Philosophy, vol. 2: Hedonistic 
Christianity, Grasset, 2006 [edition details], page. 71-72. 

Madeleine Scopello, “Gnostic Currents,” in Jean-Marie Mayeur, Luce Pietri, 
André Vauchez, and Marc Venard (eds.), History of Christianity: The New People 
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Marcus appears to have been an elderly contemporary of 
Irenaeus, according to the latter, who mentions him as if he were 
still alive and teaching. According to Irenaeus, the area around 
the Rhéne River was home to Marcus's followers, although he 
does not appear to have had direct contact with Marcus, but only 
through his writings. 


It is not known with certainty where Marco lived. Although it is 
speculated that he may have resided in Asia Minor, given the 
stories about the seduction of a deacon's wife in Asia and the use 
of Hebrew or Syriac names in the Marcosian school, his exact 
location cannot be confirmed. On the other hand, Jerome 
identifies Marcus with the Marcus of Memphis mentioned in the 
writings of Sulpicius Severus on Priscillianism. 


As for his teachings, Marcus's system revolves around 30 eons, 


organized into an Ogdoad, a Decade, and a Dodecade. His 
teachings include the fall and recovery of Sophia, as well as the 
future union of the spirits of the chosen seed with the angels as 
her heavenly companions. Marcus introduced into these 
teachings a system of isopsephy, similar to that used by the later 
Pythagoreans, involving mysteries surrounding numbers and 
names. In interpretations of him, Marcus found recurring 
examples of the mystical numbers of him (four, six, eight, ten, 
twelve, thirty) both in Scripture and in Nature, a form of 
Pythagoreanism. 


The Marcosians, followers of Mark, a disciple of Valentine the 
Gnostic, adhered to a variant of Valentinus' doctrine. Although 
they maintained the 30 eons, they called them "greatnesses" and 
assigned them numerical values. They preserved the myth of 
Sophia's fall, which they described as "Divine Deficiency." An 
original feature of his doctrine was the adaptation of Pythagoras' 
theory of numbers to Gnosticism. 


This Gnostic group had numerous apocryphal books and 
testimonies to expose their teachings. According to Irenaeus of 
Lyon, they maintained that the baptism of Jesus Christ forgave 
sins, but they administered another baptism with water mixed 
with oil and balm to initiate their followers; they called this 
ceremony "redemption." However, some considered this 
practice useless and believed that redemption consisted of 
knowledge of its doctrine. They lacked fixed points of belief, 
allowing each individual to add or remove at their discretion, 
which turned their sect into a society of varied interpretations. 
Some broke away from it to form the Archontic sect. 


In Marcosian communities, women occupied a special status and 
were considered prophetesses, actively participating in the 
administration of the rites. The Marcosians claimed that 
everything was permitted to them and persuaded their followers 
that, through certain invocations, they could become invisible 
and intangible. This belief, apparently intended to allay the fears 
of some women who were reluctant due to a remnant of 
modesty, was the subject of slander. Saint Irenaeus transmitted a 
prayer that they performed in silence before their practices, 
convincing themselves that, after saying it, they were covered by 
an impenetrable veil. 


The historian Mosheim, known for his efforts to justify those 
who were condemned as heretics and for disparaging the church 
fathers, speculates that the Marcosians' operations may not have 
involved magic or fraud. He suggests that they might have been 
slandered by some women who wished to leave the sect to 
reconcile with the church or by ignorant observers of its liturgy, 
who regarded as magic certain quite simple practices for which 


they did not understand the reason. 


References: Dictionary of Heresies, Errors and Schisms, Jacques-Paul Migne, 
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Against Heresies (Adversus haereses, Kati aipéoewv) is a five-volume work 
written by Irenaeus of Lyons in the 2nd century. The work was considered written 
around the year 180, because Eleuterio was mentioned as the current bishop of 
Rome. 


Markosai, also known as Markosians or Markites, were 2nd 
century heretics who took their name from the founder of their 
teachings, Mark. The description of this sect is found in various 
works, such as Panarion by Epiphanius, On the Hundred 


Heresies in Summary by John of Damascus, De Haeresibus ad 
Quodvultdeum Liber Unus by Augustine, the anonymous 
treatise "Predestinate," and Liber de Haeresibus by Filastrio. 


Mark's teaching represents a current of Gnosticism. The oldest 
description of his teachings is found in book VI of the work 
Philosophumenus and in chapter 13 of the first book of 
Exposition and refutation of false knowledge by Irenaeus of 
Lyons. 


It is said that Marcos studied with Kolorvas and Valentin, and 
thanks to his abilities, he attracted many followers, men and 
women, by offering them superior knowledge and powers from 
invisible and nameless places. In his religious teachings, Mark 
introduced two principles and rejected the idea of the 
resurrection of the dead. Additionally, he performed mysteries 
using magic spells to change the color of some visions in bowls 
to blue and crimson, deceiving women. 


According to the teachings of Mark, like Valentine, everything 
in the world comes from twenty-four elements. These aspects 
reveal the complexity and particular characteristics of the 
doctrine of the Markosians in the context of 2nd century 
Gnosticism. 


Martians, also known as Colobarcians, were mentioned by 
several ancient writers and sources, as noted in the references 
provided: 


1.John Henry Blunt. Dictionary of sects, heresies, ecclesiastical 
parties and schools of religious thought. Rivington, 1903. p. 296 


2.McClintock and the strong biblical cyclopedia. Marcosians or 
Colobarsians 


3. Irenaeus of Lyon, "Exposition and refutation of false 
knowledge (Against heresies)." Book 1. Chapter XIII. Marcos' 
deceitful and perverse actions. 

4. Origen Philosophumena; sive, Omnium Haeresium refutatio; 
by Hipdolito, Antipope, CA. 170—235 or 6; Miller, E. 
(Emmanuel), 1810-1886; Origins. Published in 1851 p. 198 


5. Epiphanius of Cyprus. "For eighty heresies, Panario or the 
Ark." Book one. About the Frames 


6. John of Damascus. "In short, a hundred heresies." 34. 
Mapkosey 


7. Aurelius Augustine (“Heresies permitted by God, in one 
book’) Augustinus. "De Haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum Liber 
Unus." 

8. "De Haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum Liber Unus" - "Livre sur 
les hérésies A Quodvultdeus" (Augustine). P.L. 53. col. 
599. XIV. 


9. PL 12 col. 1158 
10. Beneshevich V. N. Drevleslavyanskaya Helmsman. Volume 
1, 1906 edition. Page 720 


11. P. A. Alekseev. "Church Dictionary, or Uses of Old Slavic 
Sayings, Also in Foreign Languages without Translation, Found 
in the Holy Scriptures and Other Church Books." Fourth edition, 


in five parts. Newly revised, corrected and, compared to the 
three previous editions, multiplied by a very significant number 
of words and sayings; in St. Petersburg, in the printing house of 
Ivan Glazunov. 1817-1819. Part 3 Page 9. 


T 
he Cainites 


The Cainites were followers of a Gnostic sect that flourished in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Their belief and practice were 
characterized by worshiping Old Testament figures who were 
commonly considered sinners, such as Cain, Esau, Korah, and 
the sodomites. According to the Cainites' perspective, these 
"sinful" figures possessed more perfect knowledge compared to 
virtuous figures such as Abel, Enoch, Abraham, and Moses. This 
reversal of values reflected the Cainites' particular interpretation 
of spirituality and truth. 


Contrary to the traditional conception in the New Testament 
gospels, the Cainites did not see Judas Iscariot as a despised 
traitor, but as the disciple who had recognized the truth. This 
view resembles the interpretation of the Gospel of Judas, an 
apocryphal text that presents Judas in a more positive light than 
in conventional Christian tradition. 

The main information about the Cainite sect is found in the 
"Panarion" (Refutation of all heresies) of Epiphanius, bishop of 
Salamis, who lived in the 5th century. Reference to the Cainites 
is also made in the work of Irenaeus of Lyons, "Adversus 
Haereses" (Against heresies). Tertullian, another prominent 
Christian writer of antiquity, may have addressed a similar 
group in his work on baptism, although the precise identification 
of the "Cainites" in his writings is the subject of some 
controversy. 


The Cainite sect and its beliefs are also mentioned in more 


recent literary works, such as "Demian" by Hermann Hesse, 
where the Cainite perspective on the story of Cain and Abel is 
described in the second chapter. 


(Greek: Kaivoi, Kainoi, and Kaiavoi, Kaianoi) were a Gnostic 
and Antinomian sect known for worshiping Cain as the first 
victim of the Demiurge, the Old Testament deity, who was 
identified by many groups of Gnostics as evil. The sect was 
relatively small. Tertullian and Irenaeus mentioned them as 
existing in the Eastern Roman Empire during the 2nd century. 
One of his supposed religious texts was the Gospel of Judas. 


Source: Irenaeus, Against Heresies. Yo. 31. 
Irenaeus claims that the Cainites had a particular perspective on 
Cain, regarding him as a derivative of the Supreme God rather 
than the Creator God worshiped by Jews and other Christians. 
According to Irenaeus, the Cainites claimed to commune with 
figures such as Esau, Korah, and the men of Sodom, considering 
themselves persecuted by the Creator. However, they believed 
that they were protected from harm by the goddess Sophia. 


Epiphanius of Salamis, in his work "Panarion" (Haer. 38), 
provides a more detailed account of the beliefs of the Cainites. 
In this account, he describes Abel as derived from the weakest 
principle according to the Cainite perspective. This view 
subverts conventional interpretations of biblical figures, giving 
rise to a unique and unorthodox worldview on the part of the 
Cainites in their relationship to Old Testament narratives. 


The Cainites held the belief that Judas, the traitor, possessed full 
knowledge of the truth. From his perspective, Judas, more than 
the other disciples, was able to carry out the mystery of betrayal, 


thus bringing about the dissolution of all things, both heavenly 
and terrestrial. The Cainites had a document called "The Gospel 
of Judas", and according to Irenaeus, he himself had collected 
writings from them in which they advocated the dissolution of 
the work of the Creator of Heaven and Earth, whom they 
referred to as "Hystera". 


Although authorities differ as to Judas' motive, the Cainites 
applauded his treasonous action. Some believed that through his 
more perfect Gnosis, Judas understood Jesus' desire more 
successfully than his other disciples and took him to the Cross to 
fulfill redemption. Epiphanius suggests that Judas forced the 
rulers or Archons to kill Christ against his will, thus contributing 
to salvation through the Cross. On the other hand, Philastro 
attributes Judas' action to his knowledge that Christ intended to 
destroy the truth, a purpose which, according to the Cainites, he 
frustrated through betrayal. 


The Cainites are mentioned in several ancient texts, and here are 
some key references: 


1. Irenaeus of Lyon: 
- Against heresies 1.31.1—2 


2. Epiphanius of Salamis: 
- Panarion 38 


3. Hippolytus: 
- Against heresies 8 
4. Pseudo-Tertullian: 
- Against all heresies 2 


5. Tertullian: 
- About baptism 1 


These texts provide valuable information about the beliefs, 
practices and teachings of the Cainites according to ancient 
Christian writers and polemicists. 


V 
itruvius, and Pythagoreanism 


The figure of Vitruvius2, He comes to us from the 
ancient tradition as the author of the greatest treatise on 
architecture, one of the few of a scientific-technical nature from 
antiquity that survived the shipwreck of classical treatises of the 
ancient world, representative of the art of building and the 
arcane tradition related to construction. of all times. 


During the Middle Ages, authors such as Boethius, 
Isidore of Seville, Hugo of Saint Victor, Gervaise of Melkley, 
Vincent of Beauvais, William of Malmesbury, Petrus Deacon, 
Albertus Magnus, Jean de Montreuil, among others, were 
illustrated with Vitruvius. Furthermore, medieval scholars such 
as Theodoric of St. Trond and Hildegard von Bingen were 
influenced by his system of planimetry, based on the human 
figure, used as a construction module. Many memories of the 
great myths of the past are related to Vitruvius' treatise on 
architecture. In his codex you can read and rediscover Orpheus, 
Aesculapius, Archimedes, Thales of Miletus, or Euclid, in 
addition to reading about myths such as that of Perdix, nephew 
of Daedalus, who imagined the first measure. 


Vitruvius illustrates this point by naming what he 
considers the most talented individuals in history. Implicitly 
challenging the reader who has never heard of some of these 
people, Vitruvius goes on to predict that some of these 
individuals will be forgotten and their works lost, while other 
less deserving political figures of history will be forever 
remembered with pomp. 


Lists of notable men mentioned by Vitruvius in his 
treatise. 


List of physicists: Thales, Democritus, Anaxagoras, 
Xenophanes. 


List of philosophers: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, 
Epicurus. 


List of kings: Croesus, Alexander the Great, Darius 
On plagiarism: Aristophanes, Ptolemy I Soter, a man 
called Attalus. 


On the abuse of dead authors: Zoilus Homeromastix, Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus. 


On the divergence of visual rays: Agatharchus, Aeschylus, 
Democritus, Anaxagoras. 


List of writers on temples: Silenus, Theodore, Chersiphron and 
Metagenes, Ictinus and Carpion, Theodore Photius, 
Hermogenes, Arcesius, Satyrus and a man called Pytheos. 


List of artists: Leochares, Bryaxis, Scopas, Praxiteles, 
Timotheos. 


List of writers on the laws of symmetry: Nexaris, Theocydes, a 
person called Demophilus, Pollis, a person called Leonidas, 
Silanion, Melampus, Sarnacus, Euphranor. 


List of writers on machinery: Diades of Pella, Archytas, 
Archimedes, Ctesibius, Nymphodorus, Philo of Byzantium, 
Diphilus, Democles, Charias, Polyidus of Thessaly, Pyrrhus, 
Agesistratus. 


List of writers on architecture: Fuficius, Terentius Varro, Publius 
Septimius (writer). 


List of architects: Antistates, Callaeschrus, Antimachides, 
Pormus, Cossutius 


List of the greatest temple architects: Chersiphron of Gnosus, 
Metagenes, Demetrius, Paeonius the Miletus, Ephesius Daphnis, 
Ictinus, Philo, Cossucio, Gaius Mucianus. 


Reference: Vitruvius, Pollio (transl. Morris Hicky Morgan, 1960), The Ten Books on 
Architecture. Courier Dover Publications. ISBN 0-486-20645-9. 


Vitruvius, Pollio (transl. Morris Hicky Morgan, 1960), The Ten Books on Architecture. 
Courier Dover Publications. ISBN 0-486-20645-9. 


Vitruvius's "De Architectura" is divided into ten books, and each 
book begins with a preamble that establishes the topic at hand. 
Here is the structure of the ten books: 


Book I: In this book, Vitruvius addresses urban organization and 
architecture in general. He also focuses on the training and skills 
necessary to be an architect. 


Book II: Construction techniques and materials are discussed 
here, as well as the origin of architecture. Vitruvius explores the 
fundamentals of construction. 


Books HI and IV: These books focus on temples and 
architectural orders. Vitruvius describes in detail the different 
architectural styles and how they are applied in the construction 
of temples. 

Book V: Vitruvius devotes himself to public buildings, with 
special emphasis on the forum, basilica, and theaters. He 
explains how these important public spaces are designed and 
built. 


Book VI: This book is dedicated to private constructions, 
including location, building typologies and aspects such as 
plastering and pavements. 


Book VII: Vitruvius delves into coverings and decoration in this 
book. He describes how to decorate and beautify buildings, 
paying attention to decorative details. 


Book VII: In this book, the author addresses hydraulics, 
including water supply systems and water-related technology. 


Book IX: Vitruvius makes an astronomical and astrological 
digression in this book, talking about sundials and other 
elements related to astronomy. 


Book X: The last book is dedicated to mechanics, including the 
construction of cranes, hydraulic machines, and war machines. 
Vitruvius explores mechanical engineering in this chapter. 


It is important to note that, unfortunately, the drawings that 
probably accompanied Vitruvius' treatise have been lost. These 
drawings would have provided visual illustrations of the 
architectural and technical concepts described in the work. 
Despite the lack of illustrations, Vitruvius's "De Architectura" 
remains a fundamental source in the study of architecture and 
engineering. 


Little is known about Vitruvius's life, except what he recounts in 
his own work. He may have served as fabrum prefectum:, 
Roman engineer trained in the art of manufacturing war 
machines. He served the empire in Caesar's time and as an 
engineer he specialized in the construction of Crossbows and 
Scorpions, two Roman siege machines. Furthermore, it is 
speculated that Vitruvius served with the military engineer, 
Lucius Cornelius Balbus. 


To contextualize Vitruvius' role as a military engineer, below is 
a quote that describes the "Prefect of the field" or military 
engineer according to Flavius Vegetius Renato in "The Military 


Institutions of the Romans": 


The Prefect of the camp, although of lower rank than [prefect], 
occupied a position of considerable importance. He was in 
charge of the location of the camp, the direction of the trenches, 
the supervision of the soldiers' tents or huts and the equipment. 
His authority extended over the sick and the doctors who treated 
them, in addition to regulating the corresponding expenses. He 
had the responsibility of providing carriages, toilets, and the 
proper tools for jobs such as sawing and cutting wood, digging 
trenches, building parapets, digging wells, and supplying water 
to the camp. He was also responsible for supplying the troops 
with wood and straw, as well as battering rams, onagri, ballistas 
and other war machines under his direction. This position was 
always entrusted to an officer of great skill, experience and long 
service, capable of instructing others in the areas of the 
profession in which he had excelled. 


Vitruvius, recognized mainly by his writings, as an architect. In 
ancient Rome, architecture covered a broader scope than today, 
including modern areas such as architecture, construction 
management, construction engineering, chemical engineering, 
civil engineering, materials engineering, mechanical 
engineering, military engineering, and urban planning. 
Architectural engineers consider it the precursor of the discipline 
formerly known as technical architecture. 


In his work describing the construction of military installations, 
he also addressed the miasma theory, holding the idea that 
unhealthy wetland air was the cause of disease. Vitruvius 
expressed: 


For fortified cities, the following general principles should be 
observed. First of all, there is choosing a very healthy place. 
This place should be elevated, without fog or cold, in a 


temperate climate, and without nearby marshes. When morning 
breezes blow into the city at dawn, if they bring with them fogs 
from the marshes and the poisonous breath of marsh creatures, 
when they mix, they can enter the bodies of the inhabitants, 
making the place unhealthy. Also, if the city is on the coast with 
southern or western exposure, it will not be healthy, since in 
summer the southern sky becomes hot at dawn and hot at noon, 
while the western exposure becomes warm after dawn. and it is 
hot at noon, and at dusk everything shines. 


Architecture in Vitruvius' own time encompassed a broader field 
or continent of studies and disciplines then today, such as 
construction management, chemical engineering, materials 
engineering, mechanics, and urban planning. “Frontino”’s He 
mentions it in relation to the sizes of the pipes used in Rome. 


For his part, Vitruvius claims to be the first to develop 
Architectural Acoustics. He describes the placement of 
“Echeas,” an echo-generating machine, to highlight voices in 
Roman theaters. He was later patronized by the sister of 
Emperor Caesar Augustus, Octavia Minor.s, told by Vitruvius 
himself in the preface to book II. 


It is believed that he was born between 80 or 70 BC. C. and died 
after the year 15, data that is speculative but that can be 
reconstructed from his own writings, thanks to the temples and 
works of Roman architecture that he mentions. “On 
Architecture” is a monumental work and the only classical 
technical treatise that survived the Greco-Latin world. 


Regarding the name of the Author, it is possible that it reflects 


an Epigraph or symbolic name, common to many wise men of 
crystal clearness of antiquity, such as Pythagoras, whose name 
translates into the phrase “gathered in the number 77’; or Lucius 
Apuleiuss which translates as “born in the light of Apu’, the 
Etruscan name of Apollo or in Berber “Afulai”, whose meaning 
is “Grace”. 


Pythagoras of Samos (Greek IIv@ayopac Pythagoras; * around 
570 BC in Samos; + after 510 BC in Metapontum in Basilicata). 
The agora (ancient Greek Qyopd agora, plural agorai) was the 
central festival, meeting and market of a city in ancient Greece 
that was held in a circular manner. II sacred character of the 
ancient world. Pythagoras the translation of his name is, 
gathered in II. 


“Lucius Vitruvvii Polionis” in Latin can be interpreted as Born 
in the Light of the Emerald, Tr 6*6*6”, because the Latin letters 
can be read as numbers. Are we in the presence of a monumental 
architect who signed with the pseudonym Vitruvius Polion? 
Possibly Marcus Agrippa himself7, author of the Pantheon in 
Rome? Vitruvius writes about the cubic ratio and the number 
216 in the preface to Book IV, reinforcing this thesis, and 
comments on how for the Pythagoreans the number 216 or 
6*6*6 was a sacred number. This school of mathematics 
composed verses in a numerical arrangement where the number 
216 was represented, this is perceived in the radius of the dome 
of the Pantheon in Rome. 


His second name “Polion’, has been known since ancient times, 
which represents a nickname. This can be read in Francesco 
Pellati's book “Vitruvius the great architect of antiquity” page 
30. For the name Polion, given to Vitruvius by Faventinos, The 
hypothesis can be accepted that this combined the name of the 


architect with that of the founder of the first library in the world 
in Rome, as Pliny says.9, which was “Asinius Polion”’.i0 In this 
way, an encyclopedic form of knowledge of Architecture is 
reflected in its name. It is interesting that the name Polion was 
chosen for his middle name, the Greek word Byblos “books” 
whose meaning is coiling and was later translated as papyrus 
scroll and books. 


About Asinius Pollion: It is true that Gaius Asinius Pollion, a 
prominent Roman orator, soldier and writer of the Ist century 
BC, is known for having founded the first public library of the 
"Urbs" (city of Rome) in the year 39 BC, located in the Atrium 
Libertatis. This library marked an important milestone in the 
history of public libraries in Rome. 


Additionally, Augustus, the first Roman emperor, also made 
significant contributions by encouraging the development of 
libraries in the city. He founded a library attached to the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine in 28 AD. and another in the Campo 
de Marte. These libraries provided access to a variety of texts 
and contributed to the flourishing of culture and education in 
imperial Rome. 


Throughout the Roman Empire, libraries continued to be opened 
in various locations, reflecting the importance placed on the 
preservation and dissemination of knowledge in Roman society. 
These libraries played a crucial role in preserving literature and 
promoting learning in ancient Rome. 


The gematria of this word, Byblos, has a numerical value 
of 314, in a clear reference to the number 71, this master number 
is in tune with the philosophy of the cubic ratio, “Cubic center of 
this numerical ratio,” a geometric concept that is is hidden in the 


name VITRVVII. The author's full name can be decoded as 
Born in the light of the emerald, Tr 6*6*6 or cubic ratio whose 
center is the number zt, where the coiling occurs. These symbols 
are associated with the golden spirals, an image created with 
compasses around a cube of length 3.14159 or 6 sacred Egyptian 
cubits. From the perspective of ancient cultures such as the 
Greek or Egyptian, based heavily on an _ architectural 
interpretation of the world, numerical spirals swirl around the 
number 3.14159 in a cubic vision of the world, a certain 
containing box created with portions of the number 7 .11 EThis 
can be discovered by studying the king's chamber of the Great 
Pyramid. 


Its etymology comes from the hill on which it was 
located (£91 Gubla, "Mountain" in Phoenician) which derived 
its biblical name Gebal, passing from here to the Greek form 
Byblos, its gematria is 314 and hence the word Biblion (book), 
origin of the terms Bible and library. The Arabic name, Yubayl, 
is diminutive of Yabal, 'mountain’, mountain-shaped library. 

The name Bible with which the Christian sacred book is 
known is attributed to this city since the first Bible was made of 
papyrus from it. 


The book of Architecture represents a Tetrarkys12 
Pythagorean as an intellectual building, of ten scrolls (ten books) 
or the architecture of the cosmos from the Vitruvian vision. 

Before discussing the author's biography, an almost 
impossible task without the codex, there is no documentary data 
on his life, except for what he tells in his own work. We can 
enter this world of geometries and myths related to architecture 
through his prose, in a review of his maxims and the translation 


of the prefaces of his books. 
Proem to book I 


When with your divine intelligence, as with your will, O 
Emperor Caesar! You possessed dominion over the land and 
then, defeating and terrifying your enemies, your fellow citizens 
glorified your triumphs, your victory, and the subjugated people 
obeyed, like the people and the Roman Senate, fleeing fear, your 
commands, they trusted national resurgence to your elevated 
judgment and thoughts, I doubted whether I should distract you 
from your exclusive occupations, exposing to the light of day 
my reasonings about architecture, fearful that by appearing 
before you at an inauspicious moment, I would turn out to be an 
indiscreet man incurable in your disdain But later, understanding 
that you care so much about the administration of the State, that 
you are equally interested in public construction, since with it 
and at your initiative you enriched Rome, over the provinces and 
you conferred on it, with the testimony of superb construction, 
the glory of the Imperial city, it seemed to me that I should not 
defer my written work on architecture, but rather present it to 
you as soon as possible, since your father knew me as an 
architect, whose excellence I was such an admirer. 


The heavenly Gods having consecrated the throne of 
immortality, and placed before you the empire of your father and 
the affectionate devotion that I had for him and keep in his 
memory, it falls to you. As jointly with Marcus Aurelius, 
Publius Minidiusi3 and Gneco Corneliois I took care of the 
preparation of new crossbows, of the scorpion receiving, like 
them, the appointed salary, through the intercession of your 


sister Octavia. For this benefit I am deeply grateful to you, 
because you kept poverty away from me as long as I live and 
allow me to write these comments for you. It also encourages 
me to let you know that you have built numerous buildings, that 
you are more concerned every day with public and private 
construction, according to personal designs that transmit your 
work to posterity. I put these tight precepts in order, so that you 
know how the first building you ordered was built and how the 
following ones were and will be, adding all the rules of art. 


Vitruvius Pollion, lst century BC 


Proem to Book II (Extract) 


The architect Dinocrates,is He is renowned for his 
promptness and for the dignity of his name, But Oh! Emperor 
Caesar! Nature has not favored me like him in stature, age has 
aged my face and my strength has weakened me with the years; 
Lacking physical gifts, I can only recommend myself to you for 
my knowledge and my writings. 


Vitruvius Pollion, lst century BC 
Proem to Book II (Extract) 


Dinocrates believing that they were mocking, advised 
himself to try. He was of tall stature, with a pleasant face and of 
the greatest majesty and greatness, confident in these natural 
gifts, he took off his clothes in the inn, covered his entire body in 
oil, put a poplar crown on his head, covered his shoulder right 
with a lion's skin and with his clubie on his right hand he went to 
appear before the court of Alexander the Great, who at that time 
was administering justice. The novelty caught the attention of 


the people who were ahead, so that the King saw it and, in 
admiration, ordered him to come forward and asking him who 
he was, he replied: I am Dinocrates, Macedonian architect, I 
bring you inventions and works worthy of your Majesty, I have 
formed a model of Mount Athos, as a figure of a Man who has in 
his left hand a great city, and in his right hand a cup, in which all 
the waters of the rivers that are in it are received, so that they fall 


from there into the sea. 
Vitruvius Pollion, 1st century BC 


According to legend, Alexander the Great despised the 
blueprint for the city on Mount Athos because there was no 
water there. 


Proem to Book ITI (Extract) 


If, then, as Socrates claimed, feelings, judgment and 
doctrines nurtured in study will be visible with evidence in the 
work of individuals, favor or personal machination would be of 
no use, but we would see spontaneous success happen to those 
who express the know through serious and manifest application 
to study. But since these aptitudes do not appear in works as 
clear as we would need and also since we see more ignorant than 
wise people rejoicing in the favor, declaiming to debate with 
uneducated people, I intend to show with the publication of 
these precepts my knowledge and my virtue. 


Vitruvius Pollion, 1st century BC 


Proem to Book IV (Extract) 


The possessions of fortune disappear as easily as they 
were obtained, while those of wisdom impregnating courage 
never disappear and will last as firmly as existence. For this 
reason I recognize them from my ancestors, who, following 
Athenian usage, enlightened me in an art such that it cannot be 
taken into account if it is not supported by literary culture and 
encyclopedic knowledge of architecture; Having therefore 
increased my knowledge through the work of my parents and 
through the teaching of teachers and having become passionate 
about literary unknowns and technical writings related to them, 
my spirit strived to possess them, I summarize the maximum 
fruit by saying that I do not need anything from others and I do 
not desire anything, not even abundance. 


However, some, judging my criteria little, only consider 
those who have money capable. This consent has allowed these 
and those who pursue such a goal and act with intrepidity, to 
obtain riches and with it fame. I, however, O Caesar! I have not 
bowed down to making money with my art, I have preferred to 
live poorly with a good reputation rather than pursue wealth and 
achieve it with bad popularity. 


Vitruvius Pollion, 1st century BC 


“There are three parts of architecture: Building, Gnomonic and 
Mechanics” 17 


Mechanics as a whole has been generated from nature 


itself, under the guidance and direction of cosmic rotation. 
That's right, if we consider and observe the incessant movement 
of the sun, the moon and the five planets, we will understand 
that if they did not travel their orbits mechanically, it would be 
impossible for us to have Light on Earth. 


Vitruvius Pollion, lst century BC 


“Quod hi non abdustria neque artis sollertia sed a 
felicitate fuerunt deserti, ut Teleas Atheniensis, Chion 
Corinthius, Myagrus Phocaeus, Pharax Ephesius, Boedas 
Byzantius etiamque alii plures.” 


Vitruvius Pollion, 1st century BC 


Proem to Book ITI (Extract) 


And it is not that his works lacked usefulness, mastery 
and talent, as happened with the Athenian Hegias, Chion of 
Corinth, Miagro of Phocaea, Pharax of Ephesus, Boedas of 
Byzantium, and many others. It is the congratulationsis 
Vitruvian is the wisdom that is achieved through the teaching of 
an art that cannot be cultivated except through a complete 
education and a total discernment of all types of Instructions. 
The author of “On Architecture” 19 He describes his ideology in 
the center of his treatise: 


"Omnia enim munera fortunae cum dantur, ab ea faciliter 
adimuntur; disciplinae vero coniunctae cum animis nullo 
tempore deficiunt, sed permanent stabiliter ad summum exitum 
vitae." 


All the Gifts that fortune confers, she herself takes away with 
great ease, but science, knowledge about Architecture is 
modeled with intelligence, it does not fade with the passage of 
time, but remains stable until the end of our life. 


Vitruvius Pollion, lst century BC 


“Nullas plus habendi esse necessitates eamque ese proprietatem, 
divitiarum maxime, nihil desiderare.” 


The greatest benefit is not creating needs, accepting that 
the greatest wealth consists of not wanting anything. 


Vitruvius Pollion, 1st century BC 


Proem to Book VI (Extract) 


The philosopher Aristippus20, Socrates’ student, victim of 
a shipwreck, arrives on the shores of the island of Rhodes and 
upon seeing some geometric figures drawn in the sand, it is said 
that he shouted to his companions: "We are saved, I see 
footprints of men." Immediately he headed to the city of Rhodes 
and headed directly towards the gym. There he began to discuss 
philosophical topics and was the object of various gifts that not 
only served to equip himself in a distinguished manner, but also 
provided his companions with clothing and everything necessary 
to live. His companions wanted to return to his country of origin 
and asked him if he wanted to give any message to those in his 
homeland. 


He ordered them to tell when they arrived, “It is 


necessary to educate children with provisions and resources that 
allow them to swim to safety, even in a shipwreck.”21 


Vitruvio Pollion, siglo I a.C. 


Different translations of Vitrvii's treatise 
along the history 


The Harlesiano codex from the British Museum, the 
Gudiano codex from the Wolfebuttel library, the Seletadino 
codex from the Schelestad library22 Most European libraries 
have codices after the year 1000: the Cottonico in the British 
museum from the 11th century; three Parisian codices from the 
11th century; two codices in Leide from the 10 th century; two 
in the Escorial dating from the 11 th century. For its part, the 
Vatican has 25 codices but almost entirely from the 14th and 
15th centuries. 


The rediscovery of Vitruvius’ treatise during the 
Renaissance is due in part to the Florentine humanist Poggio 
Bracciolini who, together with Leon Batista Alberti, has the 
honor of making this work widely known in his fundamental 
treatise on architecture De “Re aedificatoria” (c . 1450). Another 
known edition of Vitruvius was presented in Rome by Fra 
Giovanni Sulpicio in 1486. Petrarch translated part of the 
treatise from Latin into Italian in the 14th century, whose 
influence is seen in the work of Caesar Caesarin.23. También se 
realizaron traducciones en francés (Jean Martin, 1547, inglés, 
aleman (Walter H. Ryff, 1543) y espafiol, entre otros idiomas. 
Las ilustraciones originales se habian perdido y la primera 
edici6n ilustrada fue publicada en Venecia en 1511, con 
grabados en madera, sobre la base de las descripciones del texto 


original, probablemente por Fra Giovanni Giocondo24. Mas 
tarde, en el siglo XVI, Andrea Palladio realiz6 ilustraciones para 
Daniele Barbaro con comentarios de Vitruvio (que aparecio en 
las versiones en italiano y latin). Sin embargo, la ilustraci6n mas 
famosa es del siglo XV: el Hombre de Vitruvio de Leonardo da 
Vinci. 
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In relation to the achievement of Vitruvian happiness, it can be 
read in a chrismon2s from the Sth century: 


“Avrvm vile tibi est arcenti pondera cedant 
Plvs est qvod propria felicitate nites’’26 


“Vile gold is for you, silver loses weight, 
It is more valuable for your own wisdom to shine.” 


There is a history and certain mythology associated with 
Archimedes27 which Vitruvius comments in his book on the 
discovery of the principle that bears his name. Legend has it that 
the genie of Syracuse pronounces the word Eureka2s(today 
synonymous with achievements of all kinds) when you enter 


your bathtub and realize that the volume of water displaced falls 
over the circular edge of it. This displacement is equal to the 
volume of your body. In this way, he creates the theoretical 
practice of what later came to be called “Archimedes' principle.” 
This foundation describes: 


A body totally or partially submerged in a fluid at rest receives a 
thrust from bottom to top equal to the weight of the volume of 
fluid it displaces. Vitruvius comments that the geometer, upon 
realizing such a discovery, runs naked through the streets of 
Syracuse, shouting: “Eureka, Eureka, I have found it.” 


The story appears written for the first time in the “De 
Arquitectura” codex. King Hieron of Syracuse poses to 
Archimedes the problem of how to determine whether the gold 
crown that his goldsmith had made for him was of pure gold. 
The King suspected that the goldsmith had deceived him and 
melted silver into gold, as a way to equalize the weight of the 
crown. The problem kept Archimedes sleepless for several days 
until, exhausted and advised by his wife, he took a bath, finding 
that the water displaced is equal to the volume of the object that 
enters the water. 


Today we know that the technical engineering necessary at that 
time to measure the displacement of an irregular volume in 
water had not been invented. Galileo himself29, Centuries later, 
he pondered these questions by creating a model of a hydrostatic 
balance, with sufficient precision to carry out such a 
measurement. 


The story is symbolic and alludes to the search and discovery of 


decimals in the number 71. 


Arquimedes30 He was the first mathematician to use 
regular polygons with “‘n” sides as a method for calculating an 
approximation of 7 by default and excess. The method used by 
him consisted of circumscribing and inscribing regular polygons 
in circles and calculating the perimeter of said polygons. 
Archimedes began with circumscribed and inscribed hexagons 
and doubled the number of sides until he reached polygons with 
96 sides, a method that he may have learned from Egypt, 
obtaining the number 3.1416. 


Archimedes in Greek (Apxiurdnc) is an epigraph, 
possibly the title of an academy of geometry or simply a 
symbolic name. It is composed of two words, which can be 
translated separately: the first part of the name Arch. (Apx)31, It 
translates as the “principle of Universal construction," the 
guiding axis of construction or the first cause of it. This word 
gives birth to the word architect and architecture, as well as to 
arcano, arcade, and Arcadia. The second part of his name 
(undnc) Medes, “Meides” translates as “nothing,” “no thing,” 
“no man,” or “no one.” In this way, the full name can be 
interpreted as Apx, principle of the construction of nothingness 
or principle of the construction of Emptiness. At this point, there 
is some parallelism with the Egyptian God Ptah32 Known as 
“Great Universal Architect," his oldest epithet is “The Destroyer 
of Images” (Egyptian Book of the Dead) with translation by 
Wallis Bunge. 

Cicero33He describes the tomb of Archimedes that he 
had visited and indicates that on it there was a sphere inscribed 
inside a cylinder, and on it, an engraving with the symbol 7. 


Archimedes had proven that the volume and area of the sphere 
are two-thirds of those of the cylinder that inscribes it including 
its bases, which was considered the greatest of his mathematical 
discoveries. 


The names of characters such as Archimedes, Vitruvius 
or Pythagoras, including ancestral deities such as Ptah or Apollo, 
were thought of as continents of a great tractor or monad, the 
number 3.1415 the oldest name of the deity. 


The number, for the imaginary of antiquity, represents 
the world of ideas and divine thoughts, a certain architecture 
where word, shape and sound form visible reality, the power 
upon which life is fertilized, an absolutely undifferentiated 
abstraction called plenitude. 


Example of Names or Epigraphs whose genesis was 
numerical. 
Many nicknames that come to us from the past can only be 
understood through their gematria, the geometry of the word, the 
numerical value of the letters. There are Deities that essentially 
function as geometric enigmas, as in the case of the name of the 
God Osiris, in Greek ‘Ooiptc, its numerical value per letter is O 
=70, o=200, 1= 10, p=100, 1=10, c=6. If we study the anthology 
of the letters that make up the name of Osiris, graphemes that 
were born in Egypt in the shadow of certain deities, the 
numerical value of the letters would be 16-6-10-3,1416-10-6. 
Using the sacred Egyptian cubit to achieve this correlation. 


The letter O, initial of the name Osiris, comes from an Egyptian 
logogram in the shape of an “Eye” whose numerical value is 16. 
The translation of its hieroglyphic name is “Throne of the Eye” 
and its most important epithets are “Lord of Love”, “The 


beautiful hare” or “Lover of silence”. The pronunciation of his 
name could be reconstructed as “Usir’, “Usiris”, “Ausar’ or 
“Wsir” 


The other source for the letter “O” is the sparrow-shaped 
logogram that, for that ideology, symbolized the creative sound 
or “Verb” staged in the number “6”. The letter Rho in the shape 
of a Latin P is born from an Egyptian graphic in the shape of a 
cube whose representation is the number 7, initial of the divine 
name “Ptah”, axis or axis mundi of architectural laceration, a 
deity known as the Great Universal Architect. The cubic 
character of his name represents the number 0.5236 m x 6 = 
3.1416, 6 times the Sacred Egyptian cubit. If we study the 
numbers that make up the name of Osiris “Ootpic’, we see 
reflected in sacred cubits, the proportion of the King's chamber 
of the great pyramid, or a cube with side 6 whose length is 
3.1416. Another source of the grapheme “Rho” is the mouth 
symbol, one of the names of the Egyptian god “Ra”. Another 
oddity of the name is that in Greek “Ootpic” contains the name 
of the goddess Iris, rainbow. 


Another epigraph that, when studied, provides meaning is the 
name “Thot”.34, God of wisdom and writing in Egypt, he is 
the main creative demiurge, along with the God “Ptah,” of all 
Egyptian cosmology. “Thot” in Greek (Ow0) has gematria 818, 
u 0= 9, w= 800, 0=9: 9 represents for Greek and Egyptian 
ideology a departure from the numerical paradigm. The letter 
omega has its genesis in the Egyptian logo in the shape of a 
sparrow whose pronunciation is “Ou” related to the 28th inch of 
the sacred Egyptian cubit. 


This letter is geometrically related to the Hebrew letter “Pei," 
both have gematria 800. 


The letter “Pei” has its genesis in a cube-shaped Egyptian logo 


of the divine name “Ptah,” whose geometric representation is a 
cube 6 sacred cubits long. The other source of the logo is the 
mouth-shaped Egyptian hieroglyph related to the cult of the God 
Ra, numerical Sun. 


Other Hebrew words with gematria 800 NwWp qesheth 
{keh'sheth} are Bow, Archer, Rainbow. 


It is no coincidence that Thoth was represented as an ibis. The 
bird with a curved beak associated with the phases of the moon. 


If we study the gematria of the word NW) qesheth {keh'sheth} 
Rainbow, we can discover that the letter Pei, whose gematria is 
800 related to the number z, is followed by the letter Shin 
corona, of gematria 300, and the letter Jet whose gematria is 835. 
All this allows us to reach interesting conclusions: “The golden 
crown comes when the 8-point star is incorporated.’36, The 
geometric sum of these numbers is 1108 equal to the word 
Sabbat37, In this context the number 11811 represents two 
lions3s and the sunrise: Two lions of cosmic force guarding the 
queen with emerald eyes, a symbol that appears in all the 
mosques of antiquity, such as the Alabaster Mosque in Cairo.39 


Another word with gematria 800 is Pistis {pis'-tis} whose 
meaning is belief: those who believe in fidelity, the conviction 
of the truth of something, of beliefs, of a conviction or respect 
for man's relationship with God and the divine things, from the 
Greek perspective “Belief in the number 7, as a creative 
archetype and representative number of the deity.” 


If we break down the word “Pistis” into two parts, we originally 
obtain, for the first part, the character 7, a cube with side 6, 
whose length is 3.1416. The second part “istis” translates as sail, 


spider web, weave, warp. Therefore, the belief revolves and is 
woven around the number 7, a number considered sacred in 
ancient times. The Pistis translation can be interpreted as: 


Weave or warp around a philosopher's cube of length 7. 
“Pistis Sophia’’40 truth or belief in wisdom. 


There is a legend associated with the creation of the first 
compass, like the potter's wheel. Perdix (Greek [lépd1é),41 He 
was the son of Daedalus's sister, whose student he was. He is 
considered the inventor of several instruments, including the saw 
and the compass. It is said that this idea was inspired by the jaw 
of a snake or the backbone of a fish. His abilities made Daedalus 
jealous.42, who ended up pushing him from the top of Athena's 
temple on the Acropolis. The Goddess who favors ingenuity saw 
him fall, rescued him and transformed him into a bird. The 
partridge does not make its nest in trees or fly high, but rather 
nests in hedges and avoids high places, aware of its fall. 
Mythology says that Daedalus was banished for this act. 

The name Perdix can be interpreted symbolically as the 
flight of the bird that revolves around the number zt. The root of 
the word “Per” is Indo-European and its meaning is in front of 
or behind. Perd also means Belly noise, (the myth of Perdis 
alludes to a bird perching on a mound). At this point, there is a 
certain parallel with the mythology of the fundamental hill of 
creation, an Indo-European type myth that appears in all ancient 
cultures. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses Book VIII 


To him, while he was placing the body of his poor 
newborn in the mound, garrula43 From a slimy oak a partridge 


looked at him and clapped his hands with his wings and his joy 
was witnessed by his song, that bird was unique then and not 
seen in previous years, and it had just become a bird, a long 
crime for you, Daedalus.44, was. Well, he had given this one 
over to his fate4s she ignorant, so that he could teach her, her 
father, her German: her birthdays passed a dozen times a boy, 
capable of spirit for the precepts. He even took out the thorns 
that are pointed out in the middle of a fish as an example and in 
a sharp iron he carved some perpetual teeth and found the use of 
the saw.46 The first he also linked two iron arms with a single 
knot so that, for an equal distance between them, one part 
remained standing, the other part traced a circle.47 Daedalus 
envied him, and of the sacred precinct of MinervassHe sent him 
headlong, slipping lying to him; But he, the one who encourages 
ingenuity, was welcomed by Pallas.49 and bird returned him, and 
in half veiled him from the air of feathers, but the vigor of his 
wit, one swift day, left his wings and feet. 

The name, the one that also came before, remained. 

No, even so, this bird raises its body high and makes its 
nests in the branches and the high canopy. Near the earth it 
flutters and lays its eggs in the hedges, and remembering its 
former fall, it is afraid of heights. 


Ovid's Metamorphoses Book VIII, About 
The Labyrinth, of the Minotaur and Ariadne 


The disgrace of her generation had grown and the 
adultery of that mother was shamefully manifested by the 
novelty of the two-shaped monster. Minos decidesso suppress 
this modesty from his thalamus and enclose him in a multiple 
house and blind roofs. Daedalus, due to his talent in the highly 


celebrated manufacturing art, puts on the work, and disturbs the 
signs and the lights with the crooked detour of his various ways 
and leads to error. Not in any other way than the Phrygian 
Meander in the limpid waves plays and with his ambiguous fall 
ebbs and flows and running to meet him he looks at the waves 
that are to come and now towards his springs, now towards the 
open sea turned, its uncertain waters fatigue : thus Daedalus fills 
his innumerable paths of error and he could barely return to the 
threshold: such is the fallacy of that ceiling. In which, after the 
twin figure of a bulls: and young man he locked up and the 
monster, with actea blood twice grazed, the third draw 
dominated him, repeated at the ninth years,s2 and when, with 
virginal help, that difficult door with the gathered thread was 
found, not reiterated by any of the previous ones, the Aegis 
immediately, kidnapped the Minoid, gave Day candles, and 
abandoned his cruel companion on that coast. 


To her, abandoned and lamenting many things about her, 
his hugs from her and her help Liber offered her, and so that by a 
perennial clear star outside her, holding her crown from her 
forehead, sent her to heaven. She flies through her tenuous auras 
and as she flies her gems turn into clear fires and stop in one 
place, her appearance remaining crowned, which is in the middle 
of the one who rests on her knee, and of the one who rests on her 
knee. That the snake has. 


Ovid's Metamorphoses, Book VIII 
About Daedalus and Icarus 


Daedalus, meanwhile, for Crete and his long exile, full of 
hatred and touched by the love of his native place, was locked 


up in the sea.s3 “Although 

lands,” she says, “and waves I oppose, but the sky 
certainly opens; we will go there. Everything that Minos 
possesses does not possess the air. He said he and his spirit 
refers to some unknown arts and nature innovates. Well, he puts 
in order some feathers, from the smallest one started, to a long 
one, a shorter one following, so that in the slope that they had 
grown you think: thus the rustic fistula one day gradually 
emerges, with its disparate oats. 


Then with linen the middle ones, with wax he smoothes 
the ones below, and thus, composed in a small curvature, he 
folds them so that they imitate real birds. The child Icarus was at 
one, and ignoring that they were dealing with his own dangers, 
now with a bright face, those that the wandering aura had 
moved, he tried to take hold of those feathers, now the flava wax 
with his thumb fluttered, and with his play the admirable work 
of his father prevented. After the final hand to his task was 
passed, his craftsman swung her own body on the twin wings, 
and in the aura moved by him she remained suspended; He also 
instructs his son and: “In the middle of the path you run, Icarus,” 
he says, I warn you, lest, if you are more dejected, the wave will 
burn your feathers, if you are higher, the fire will burn them. 
Between one and the other fly, and don't look at the Boyeros4 or 
the Ursa I command you, and the wielded sword of Orion; With 
me as your guide, take the path. They give him the precepts of 
flying and, unknown to his shoulders, adjust his wings. Between 
this work and his advice, his old cheeks became wet, and his 
paternal hands trembled. 


She gave a few kisses to her baby, which she would not 


repeat again, and with her wings elevated in front of her, she 
flies and fears for her companion, like the bird that from above, 
has pushed its tender offspring from the nest into the air, and 
exhorts them. To follow it and instruct in the harmful arts. He 
also moves his own and the wings of the one born to him turn to 
look. 


Some of them, while trying to capture some fish with his 
trembling rod, or a shepherd with his staff, or a plow leaning on 
his steve, saw them and remained suspended and those that the 
ether could catch, he believed were Gods. 
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Tetrarkys, formed with the letters of the Hebrew tetragram. The set of books 
“The 10 Books of Architecture” represents a Pythagorean structure. 


Reference: Chapter of the book, Byblos Symbolic Architecture. Architect Diego Kurilo. 


T 
he cubic ratio and its relationship with the Devir 
or Saints of Saints 
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related to architecture known as Cubic Reason,55 who saw the 
first cause or “Fiat lux” in the numbers of the existence of the 
cosmos in the form of a cube containing all created things. The 
first to write about this “philosophy of form’ was Lucius 
Vitruvius in book V of his Architecture codex “The 10 books of 
Architecture”. He comments in the preface of this book how, for 
Pythagoras, the number 216 is the most suitable for containing 
knowledge. 


“It seemed good to them to write their theories and their rules in 
volumes of cubic structure, they fixed the cube as the set of 216 
verses.” 


Vitruvius Pollio 1st century BC 


This doctrine was seen as a structure or support for the 
development of culture, whether in the form of a form of 
architecture or in the compendium of a geometry codex, in the 
center of which were the numbers, the verb fertilizing the space, 
giving life to these cultural forms. The Vitruvian codex itself can 
be understood, in the organicity of the different chapters, as an 
intellectual building at whose vertices there is the number 657, 
and in its center, as if it were a hexagon, it were the doctrine of 
“cubic ratio”, if we analyze the name of the author and his 
treatise “Lucius Vitruvvu, De Architectura”’, we discover that it 
is an acronym that veils the real meaning. This text can be 
translated as Born in the light of the emerald tr 6*6*6. This is 
because Latin letters can be read as numbers. 


The compendium of knowledge of the Vitruvian world was 
understood, in the form of theoretical spaces whose ratio is 216, 
that is, a cube with side 6, as a form of revival of the 
Pythagorean doctrine. 


Man, according to Vitruvvii, in the fullness of his knowledge, 
represents a perfectly polished cube, and his cultural expression 
is the achievement of squaring the circle. Many of the machines 
proposed in his mechanics treatise had octagonal wheels, a link 
between the square and the circle. We can see it in the 
architectural plan of the Pantheon in Romess, contemporary 
work to the author himself. The dome of said work rests 
statically on the cylinder that has a radius of 21.60 m, the same 
dimension as the cylinder and its height. The nave of the 


pantheon, with square foundations and checkerboard flooring, is 
transformed into an octagon inscribed in a circle. 


In plane geometry, the circle is a symbol of the sky and the 
square of the earth, and the octagon intermediates between one 
and the other, and through it the squaring of the circle is 
achieved, the indissoluble union of spirit and matter. 


The pantheon is the only ancient building whose 
architecture reproduces a cosmic sphere that rests on the earth. 
The dome coffer, as if it were a glass, reflects the light from the 
oculus to the checkerboard pavement, creating a certain specular 
geometry of the light. 
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Longitudinal section of the Pantheon of Agrippa 27 BC 


The Pantheon of Agrippa or Pantheon of Rome (in Italian: II 
Pantheon) is a circular temple erected in Rome by Hadrian at the 
beginning of the Roman Empire, between the years 118 and 125 
AD. It is completely built on the ruins of the temple erected in 


27 BC. C. by Agrippa, destroyed by fire in the year 80, 
dedicated to all the Gods the word pantheon, of Greek origin 
means “temple of all the Gods”. In the city, it is popularly 
known as La Rotonda (La Rotonna), hence the name of the 
square in which it is located. 


Man, as the foundation of the cosmos inscribed within the cube 
(Ad quadratum)s9 u Vitruvian Man, was used as an architectural 
plan or model for the construction of sacred spaces since ancient 
times and, seen from its implicit geometry as a depository of 
cosmic metrics, fingers, palms and elbows, were used as a 
mason's ruler. The human being and his symmetry were used as 
a module of three-dimensional space. 


The constructive symbols emerged from this codification of the 
human figure and as recognition within the guild of builders of 
certain “word-forms”, essential when building sacred spaces. All 
of this metric or ancestral knowledge of the art of architecture 
was inherited by Europe from the first schools of builders in 
North Africa and the Mesopotamian culture. 


The oldest mason rules, such as the sacred Egyptian cubit or 
0.5236 m cubit, were organized to be read as alphabets and 
therefore structured as a symbolic language whose material is 
stone. This rule worked like a fractal of the number 6, which in 
ancient times symbolized the creative verb. 
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Egyptian sacred elbow 52.36 cm 


The Egyptian architect thought in verb portions when organizing 
sacred spaces. 


In Egypt, the creation of spaces that resonated with light was 
sought, a form in which geometry acted as a support for the 
letters. This mason's rule began at inch 1, with the symbol of 
“Atum Ra,” the jewel in the lotus, which arose like a crystal in 
the heart of the great architect, and ended at inch 28 in the grama 
logo of the sounds “Ou”, in the shape of a sparrow that was 
engraved twice on the sacred elbow at the end of the rule, 
uniting the symbology of the “vesica piscis” and the sound 
“Ow” .60 

From this logo in the shape of 2 sparrows that symbolize the 
creative verb, the mythology of the cherubs of the Ark of the 
Covenant emerged. 


These particular sounds represent the verb and can be translated 
as “light and life force,” epithets of two of the most important 
Gods of pre-unification Egypt, such as the God “Jnum, the 
eternal potter.”,o1 also known as “Monadic Sun’, God with 
human form and head of a ram, worshiped as patron of the Nile 
River and the divinity or archetype “Shu” ,2 life-giving breath, 
the word understood as light and scaffolding pushing and 


supporting the cosmic space. Both carry the character “Ou” the 
sparrow in their names and give us an idea of the meaning 
implicit in this character, which over the millennia gave birth to 
the Hebrew letter “Vav," heir to all this symbology. 


Letter or symbol that is hidden in the name “Boaz” and 
contributes the letter “O” to the name. Within Egyptian 
cosmology there was the idea of creating spaces with a certain 
light metric, composition of matter resonating in light. 


The rule of 28 inches or 0.5236 m arises from multiplying the 
number zt by 6. The implicit image in this continent is that of the 
verb over space, fertilizing and giving life to the hexagons 
fundamental geometry to which it can be reduced the number 
3.1416. 


A curious fact: if I make a circle whose diameter is 2 sacred 
cubits and divide it by 6, I obtain a hexagon whose perimeter is 
the number 7 and if I draw 2 circles whose Vesica Piscise3 be the 
sacred cubit, I obtain with many decimals the measurement of 
the Fish, which was a sacred number in ancient times, since it 
represents the root of 3. If I add the number zt to the sacred cubit 
of 0.5236 m, I obtain the figure (555) number divine considered 
Perfectly polished stone or stone fertilized by the verb. These 
numbers are implicit in the most sacred spaces of antiquity, such 
as the “Sancta santorum” of Solomon's temple and the King's 
chamber of the great pyramid. 


In both cases, if we create a space of 10 sacred cubits and take it 
as a base, we draw a golden rectangle, the rectangle on its 
smaller side will measure 3.1416 meters, that is, 6 sacred cubits. 


The Hebrew word “Devir’ whose meaning is “verb”, the place 
where the Ark of the Covenant was deposited, has a geometry of 
216, equal to the Hebrew phrases “Breath” and “lion”, a 
representative number of cultural objects whose metric is the 
cosmic This number represents 3 times the verb or cubic ratio of 
6*6*6, a perfectly polished cube 6 cubits wide, whose side will 
measure 3.1416 m. 


In this way we can determine that the sacred space “Fiat lux” 
rotates in a “golden form” around a 6*6*6 cube whose sides 
measure 3.1416, like a paradigmatic form of hexagonal or cubic 
engine. 


In Arabic poetry the Devir was called by the name of Byblos. 
This is interesting because the geometry of the word Byblos is 
314, in an unequivocal reference to the number 7. 


The word “Hekal’o4or holy, the sacred space in front of the 
“Devir,” has a geometry of 65, just like the word silence and the 
word number 6. This word, which is usually translated as temple 
or great construction, comes from the etymological root of the 
Acadian culture “ E-gal” whose meaning is “Great ship”. It is 
possible that the treatment given to these numerical entities in 
Antiquity is that of a continent in the center of the cosmic ocean. 


Regarding the geometric aspect of these constructions such as 
the Devir, whose geometry is 216, we see that it contains the 
“ark of the covenant” whose representative number is 6*6*6 or 
the Ark of God “Arun Elohim” with the number 7* 7*7. With all 
this, we can determine that these spaces function as numerical 
powers that are expressed as mathematical boxes one inside 


another, as if it were a book, whose container is the number 7. 
The Egyptians represented the number 3.1416 in the shape of a 
philosophical cube with side 6. This geometric archetype gives 
birth to the cube-shaped logo of the divine name “Pth” Pi-tahos 
Great Universal Architect, the main creative demiurge along 
with the God Thoth of all Egyptian cosmology. This cubic logo, 
with the passing of the millennia and together with the logogram 
for Boca related to the cult of Ra, will transform into the Greek 
letter 7. 


These logos that appear on the 0.5236 m ruler, were linked to 
one of the oldest deities of the Indo-European world known as 
Minos, God worshiped in the “Naqada” cultureo7 from which the 
Egyptian alphabet emerged, a unique culture that united 
Egyptian and Sumerian elements in a cultural expression of rare 
beauty. The God Min gives birth to the myth of the labyrinth in 
the center of which is the Minotaur or “Bull of his mother,” and 
Daedalus, the architect of his own architecture. 


The myth arises from one of the oldest festivals in the world, 
dedicated to Min, known as the festival of the ladder in which, 
through a fundamental post, ropes were stretched and priests 
climbed in a spiral way to the end of the crowned post with a 
fork-shaped symbol, a spiral and the “Rama Ima,” logos related 
to the 27th and 28th inches of the sacred cubit. Therefore, when 
we look at Bas-reliefs of this archetype, on columns and friezes, 
we are in the presence of an architectural paradigm and rules for 
sacred architecture. 


Each part of the God Min's body was seen as numbers and 
geometries such as the sacred cubit of 0.5236 m and the number 


6, also the spiral that represented the number 8, the place where 
the winds are born within the Indo-European culture, the house 
of the god Triton. 


The Ima Branches, which can be interpreted as Osiris ascending 
into the light, and the fundamental pole of creation, are cultural 
objects that have important parallels with the culture of Sumer, 
where symbolic poles or palm trees are topped by pineapple- 
shaped objects. A symbolic reduction of the logos that appear in 
this mason's rule can be made in their intrinsic meaning, they 
can be interpreted in the following way: from the heart of the 
great architect, until he emerged into the light of day, the name 
by which he was known The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 


The oldest name of the God Min was Amtu, as can be seen in 
the translation of The Book of the Dead by Egyptologist Wallis 
Budge. In Sumerian a similar word is Absuco “Waters of the 
cosmic ocean.” Egyptian culture has, in part, a Sumerian cultural 
base, as can be perceived in the “Naqada” cultural stratum, the 
cradle of Egyptian civilization. 


The name of the city of Min was “Apu” (Panopolis in Greek), 
the city of Pan. In this epigraph you can find all the symbologies 
previously exposed since this name means “Cosmic ocean, 
whose center is 7 plus the creative sound “Ou, the sparrow.” 
Very similar to the name of the God Anubis that the Egyptians 
called Anpu or Inpu, with the same symbology. 


To understand this ideology it is necessary to analyze the way in 
which geometry was done in the Egypt of the first dynasties and 
how certain impressions and models of the world were related to 


the geometer, and his eternal search for apotheosis in the very 
experience of the work. 


In the book of revelations of John7o, A work that, due to 
its temporal proximity, can be considered contemporary with the 
Vitruvian codex, can be read in reference to the anathema of the 
cubic number 216: “Here is wisdom! Let the intelligent person 
calculate the number of the spiral, since it is man's number, his 
number is 6 * 6 * 6. This particular passage of the book acquires 
maximum geometric meaning if it is interpreted within the 
Pythagorean aesthetics recovered by Vitruvius, when relating it 
to the art of architecture and to the doctrine of “cubic reason,” 
which for the master of architecture represented the continent of 
the world. This figure or cubic arrangement symbolizes the 
achievement of perfection in the geometric understanding of the 
universe. 


According to Ps 104:26, God formed Leviathan to “play” 
with him. According to the Babylonian Talmud chapter Avoda 
Zara, God tends to do this in the last three hours of the day after 
studying the Torah, judging the world, and feeding the world. 
This theologically illustrates the power and sovereignty of the 
biblical God, for whom the terrifying being of ancient Near 
Eastern mythology is a powerless plaything. 


According to other translations of the Bible, it is not God 
who plays with Leviathan, but Leviathan in the sea or with 
ships. 

The word leviathan from the Hebrew “{n?1?, liwyatan, 
coiled”, translated over the centuries as a sea beast or monster in 
a possible etymological relationship with amphibious gods such 


as Ea7i, Sumerian god of the primordial waters, or Dgan 
Philistine god with the shape of a man and the body of a fish, is 
related within the art of geometry with the golden spirals and 
with the place where the winds are born, the house of the god 
Triton, of these symbols The myth of the turtle shell emerged in 
the Indo-European world and the Tao symbol for Chinese 
culture. These symbols like Fibonacci numbers contribute to the 
imaginary of antiquity a certain guiding idea where spirals swirl 
around a cubic space with side 6, as can be seen in sacred spaces 
of antiquity such as the “Devir”’.72 of the temple of Solomon, 
whose geometry is 216 or a cube of side 6. The word dragon in 
Hebrew ]?Jh “Tannin” has a gematria close to 555 which is 
equal to the sacred cubit plus the number 7, (0.5236 + 
0.031416). 
= ().555 =555 


A term related to the Holy of Holies is Devir (1’27), 
transliterated in the Septuagint as dabir (6a61p), and meaning the 
rear (western) part of the Sanctuary, or deriving from the 
Hebrew verb with the root D-V-R, “to speak”, which justifies its 
Latin translation in the Vulgate as “oraculum”. 

Reference: "The Real and Ideal Jerusalem in Jewish, Christian and Islamic Art", Jerusalem 1996 


(Jewish Art, ed. Prof. Bianca Ktihnel, Jerusalem: Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Vol. XXIII- 
XXIV, 1997-98, p. 252) 


The anagram of the word Devir is the word Hexagon, hidden 
within the book called World (Byblos). We have a cubic or 
hexagonal space with side 6 whose skin is that of the fish. 


She, the guardian's daughter, was raised under images of ancient 
beauty and the master in his silence courts wisdom in hopes of 


being worthy of performing the mystical marriage with the lady 


in green. 
Reference: Chapter extracted from the book Biblos Arquitectura Symbolic, publisher 
Sophia Lux author, Architect Diego Kurilo. Year 2014 


T 
he fundamental pillar of creation 


The God Sth was a deity worshiped by the nomadic 
people of the North African desert. He was later incorporated 
into the Egyptian pantheon, like Anubis or Amun Ra, and played 
different roles within Egyptian cosmogenesis. His main function 
was to guide the souls on the journey of the deceased to the 
stellar world represented in the circumpolar stars that the 
Egyptians called Imperishable.73 since they never descended 
from the cosmic elliptical, as well as to the Dwt, the Egyptian 
underworld the center of the earth in the center of which is a 
philosophical sun. 

There was also an archaic idea of seeing in the 
constellation of the Big Dipper the image of a mortuary box that 


ritually prepared the constellation of Orion in the mysteries of 
the resurrection by hiding it during the night to be reborn the 
next day as a circumpolar star. For nomadic peoples it 
reproduced a form of celestial ritual burial, a model of religious 
cults strongly rooted in star positions and seasonal cycles, such 
as the harvest, sowing and dog days.74 The season of dog heat. 


Approximately five thousand years ago, the heat phase 
coincided with the Appearance of the star Sirius called The 
Burning Star after being absent for 72 days from the cosmic 
elliptical7s, It appeared again announcing the time of the Nile 
flood and the monsoons in Central Asia. The term “Abrasar” is a 
Sumerian term that was inherited as a cultural loan to the Greco- 
Latin world and its most remote meaning is to burn with fire as 
well as water and lightning. This term is deeply related to the 
star Sirius and the Sth archetype, the guide dog of souls. The 
Gnostics of the Ist century called symbolic jewelry with the 
term Abraxas used as talismans engraving images of Sth, as well 
as mythological beings known as Anguipedus.76 related to the 
God Typhon77, the cultural cognate of the Hellenic world linked 
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Gnostic Jewel, 2nd century Anguipedus with the acronym Abraxas 


It is interesting how this archetype, through the centuries, was 
associated with burning with fire and water. The Arabs in 
ancient times called Tufan the breath of fire, as a symbolic form 
of precipitation or testimony of the divine spirit, manifested as 
all-consuming fire and as a form of scaffolding for the word of 
life, the water of life, which will nourish in the centuries to come 
to the Arab world in the Koranic symbolism of water. 


The allegorical color of Sth7s It is ocher, the color of one of the 
phases of alchemy as well as the pigment of soils with iron ore. 
This cultural characteristic is due to the ancestral custom of 
nomadic peoples of burying the dead at ground level and 
covering them with ocher and branches. 


Later this tradition ended in creating mortuary boxes to be 
covered with mounds of earth and stone recreating the original 
hill of creation, a concept or symbol common to the Indo- 
European peoples. Many of these mounds were crowned with a 
“T-shaped symbol72, representing the fundamental pillar of 
creation associated with the North Star and the constellation of 
the Big Dipper, which was known in ancient Egypt as the leg of 
Sth. 


The allegory of pouring ocher on tombs is so archaic that it is 
considered the first sign of Proto writing and the beginning of 
abstract symbolic thought. 

The Tau symbolso, shaped like a Latin “T”’, one of the first 
graphics created by man, is linked to the Egyptian cross “Ankh” 
and the Tannit symbol as the manifestation of the monadic 
world, the spirit expressing itself as cosmic fire staged in the 


Gnostic world as an interlocking circle of colors on a “T” or 
parallelogram. This logo will crown many of the fundamental 
mounds of Indo-European cosmogenesis such as the myth of the 
creation hill of the city of Heliopolissi, solar myth where the 
Bennut Bird, the prototype of the Hellenic phoenix, perches on a 
“T-shaped symbol, on a creational mound known as Ben-ben, 
whose meaning is the brilliant. 


The Indo-European words Sts, Sth or Ths2 and the Greek letter 
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of a “fundamental pillar” and a cosmic axis that passes through 
the center of the earth, which for many nomadic peoples 
reproduced the celestial iconography of a dark door or “the 
potter's axis”, a place where all wonders and fires3. This 
initiatory door or pillar was represented in Egypt as a golden 
donkey (the form in which the God Sth was worshiped in the 
middle period of Egyptian history). 


The word Sth appears as a mirror of words throughout the world 
related to a fundamental axis, such as Stupa, Tufan ,,l89b, or 
Dhurba; In the Arab world, the North Star was called “Th'uban” 
snake head. 

From the Indo-European imaginary, all these major symbols are 
grouped around the Sth logo: The moon, a cube with side 6 
whose length is 3.14169, the house of the immortals, the number 
8, the place where the winds are born, the house of triton in 
other words Antarctica and the star Sirius as the polar star or 
cyus3 (Th'uban).s4 


Man saw in the sky a reflection of the earth that was 


often mirror-like, and when observing it he felt that it behaved in 
an almost reassuring way like a celestial mechanism where 
everything revolved around a still point known in ancient Egypt 
as the mooring of the rope. The potter's shaft. 


The clearest visual representation of it is perceived in the 
myth of the sacred tree or Sycamore tree of the temple of 
Dendera, which grows from a square known as the mansion of 
Horus. This symbolic representation can be intuited in the 
archaic caduceus such as the “Uas” scepter as a stylized form 
that represents the archetype or god Sth or the scepters or 
caduceus of the Sumerian culture ending in a symbol in the 
shape of the letter Omega, like the “Uas” scepter from Egypt, 
ending in a forked tail. Many of these staffs, like the sacred 
poles or trees of both cultures, were crowned with a symbol in 
the shape of a pine cone or branch that in Egypt represented 
Osiris as “Rama Ima," or Osiris crowned in the Light.s5 
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The goal in many of the Egyptian rituals related to this 
archetype, as in the case of the "pyramid texts" or in the book of 
"exit into the light of day" writings fundamental to 
understanding Egyptian cosmogenesis, was to position the 
deceased in direct line with the path to the stars and guide it to 
cohabit in the sky or be reborn as a circumpolar star. 


This allegory was closely linked to the human polar 


center, the heart of man, the cradle of thoughts as well as words. 
Within that ideology the heart was seen as the emitting center of 
universal reality and, like breath, both things, to be restored at 
the moment of death.s« and enable the rebirth of the deceased as 
a circumpolar star. Although the end of the journey of many of 
these myths is the Dwt, the center of the earth, the Egyptian 
underworld, the circle with the point in the middle. 


In Egyptian culture it was believed that golden ropes 
linked the world to the stars and these to the celestial image of 
the constellation of the bull, and its star Aldebaran, the eye of 
the bull, close to the polar star 4700 years ago. For other Indo- 
European cultures, the polar center or eye in the sky was the 
moon in the form of a fertilizing bulls7, place where all the ropes 
of light arrived and the axis of the entire cosmic drama. At this 
point, there is a certain relationship with the myth of the 
labyrinth where the greatest architect, Daedalus, author of his 
own architecture, reaches the center of it in search of capturing 
the Minotaur. 


A journey that he makes by weaving a golden rope in the 
darkness just like the spider in search of the apotheosis of the 
Architect. 


The myth of the labyrinth has its genesis in the cult of the 
Egyptian God Minss called the Bull of his mother and the 
staircase festival, one of the oldest festivities in the world. The 
Greeks called this God Pan and represented him as a Man with 
the body of a goat, an image associated with the fertility of the 
natural world. 


The God Sth was considered the patron saint of 
blacksmiths in ancient Egypt, as the oldest cultural model 
related to the art of metal forging, which in the Egypt of the first 
dynasties were considered bones of Sth.s9 He was worshiped as 
a desert deity in his character as Scorcher, something common 
shared by Indo-European Gods such as the Akkadian Ilu, the 
Semitic God El or the Phoenician Baal. 


The archetypal similarity of all these Gods made cultural 
borrowings possible such as the reworking of related symbols: 
Sth was worshiped in a city called Nubth of Ombos,90 the golden 
city or city of gold whose name is due to the fact that this 
archetype was revered as a golden donkey, it was worshiped 
with figures of goldoi. This cultural model is going to be 
repeated in the city of Avariso2, the Semitic enclave of the 
middle period of the history of Egypt, where the cult of this 
religious model reached its maximum splendor’ with 
characteristics similar to the Phoenician Baal. 

The paradigmatic book The Golden Ass by Lucius 
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from the Ist century, about the adventures of a man turned into a 
donkey, until by destiny and our luck he finds himself initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis and Osiris, it is the product of 
knowledge of the Greco-Latin world and North Africa to the Sth 
archetype that The Greeks called it Typhon, and whose 
translation is breath of fire. It is possible that the author Lucius 
Apuleius also was educated in the mysteries of Sth, thus 


possessing the three parts of ancient philosophy and complete 
initiation into all the mysteries of the Egyptian religion. 


The book may have its plot base in the story of Lucian of 
Samosata “The Donkey” because both appear at the same time 
with a similar argument. From this paradigm of the desert 
represented as an ass, the Proto Canaanite logo had its genesis, 
which gave birth to the letter “Yod” and which, for the Hebrew 
people, is the initial of the name of God, in ancient Hebrew 
rir’, transliterated “YHVH” or “ JHWH.” 


TUT (p-1-p-i) 


According to Jerome of Estridon, 4th century AD. c. 


The Tetragrammaton in Phoenician alphabet (1100 BC to 300), Aramaic alphabet (10th 
century BC to Ist century), and Modern Hebrew. 


The Semites and Phoenicians worshiped Sth in the 
middle period of Egyptian history known as Hyksos, in Egyptian 
heqau jasut "foreign rulers", in Greek Uxowc hiksds. At the 
Egyptian sacred elbowo4 The god Sth represents inch number 8. 
If we study the Great Pyramid, it has 8 sides. One of the 
purposes of this shape is to mark the spring equinox: for a few 
minutes at dawn the North and south faces are illuminated by the 
sun's rays, while the eastern half remains in shadow. In the 
evening the opposite happens. 


This effect is called lightning, the pyramids are 
representations of the fundamental hill of creation, the body of 
“Osiris-Ptah” crowned with the “pyramidon’’»5 or “benben,"” as 
well as the doors of Dwt, the Egyptian underworld that in the 
archaic or proto-dynastic period of Egypt symbolized three hills 


or mountains of light, located to the East. 


The oldest known writing documents are a set of 300 
clay jars and tablets, found in the burial of the predynastic ruler 
Horus Scorpion I in the necropolis of Umm el-Qaab, Abydos, 
dated between 3300 and 3200 BC. Among these logos engraved 
in clay in the form of a cubic seal you can see the oldest 
representation of the Dwt, three mountains of light, the East the 
burial place of the god Osiris. 


If we study the measurements of the great pyramid in 
sacred cubits, 440 cubits per side or 220 cubits in the middle of 
the axis of the facade, counting from the axial axis of the same 
towards the external limit, the remaining 20 cubits frame the 
corners of the four sides providing the meaning of edges as 
fundamental pillars, 20 was a number associated with the god 
Sts, 4 pillars supporting the pyramid. The height of the great 
pyramid is 280 sacred cubits, cubits of 0.5236 m, the last 60 
cubits represent the number 7, 0.5236 x 60 cubits =31.1416 m, 
the Egyptian underworld was related to the center of the earth 
and the master of all numbers zz. 


The same can be observed in the longitudinal section of 
the Great Pyramid, in the center of which is the King's chamber 
or the heart of the god "Osiris-Ptah", for Egyptian ideology it is 
the emitting center of universal reality. This sacred space is 
geometrically assembled as 2 cubes of 10 sacred cubits in 
length. If we draw a golden rectangle from some of these cubes, 
the shortest side of this space will measure 3.1416. That is to 
say, at the heart of the great pyramid, the number 77 is hidden. 


The architectural section of this work represents the god 
“Osiris Ptah” standing holding the fundamental pillar of creation 
in his handsoo. It is very likely that the Great Pyramid is partly 
hollow with internal ramps like spirals that swirl around the 
King's chamber, symbolically revolving around the number 71, 
this room floating like an island in the center of the pyramidal 
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ladder from Geb’s earth to Nuit’s sky. 


Different representations of the God Sth, throughout the millennia, in Egyptian and 
Gnostic culture, including the Uas scepter holding the sky. 
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The term Abraxaso7 appears for the first time in Egypt as a word 
of power, “A magic word” written as a two-component formula, 
“Abra” and “sax’’os and it was repeated written in sequence of 2, 
5 or 9 times depending on the effect that was wanted to be 
achieved on the physical level. 

Taken as amulets, they were a type of jewelry used by 
the Gnostics of the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD. C., to represent 
divine aspects of creation. It is possible that the meaning of its 
etymology, from the Greek GBpagac, is found in the gematria of 
the word, the numerical value of the letters: the result of said 
sum for the word Abrasax is the number 36599 equal to the 
numerical value of the names “Nile” and “Mithra” in a clear 
reference to a solar year, as well as to a philosophical Sun, The 


letters of the word Abraxas GBpagac in Greek were related to 
each of the 7 sacred planets of the antiquity. The vowels that 
make up the name together with “H” or “W” represented a 
system of letters or divine epigraph as a creative Archetype, in 
the style of the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, the ancient 7 angels 
before the throne of God, the 5 planets known in ancient times 
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Gnostic jewel of the 2nd century, Anguipedus with the acronym Abraxas, the 8-point stars 
engraved on these jewels represent the place where the winds are born. 


These symbols or logos were contained within an Egg- 
shaped Gem and many of these amulets were inscribed within a 
drawing of a Serpent that bites its tail or “Ouroburus” in a clear 
reference to a philosophical Sun that represents the great cycles. 
cosmic moments of creation, the eternal carousel of 
manifestations as well as the never-ending circle of divine 
emanation. The world for Gnostic thoughtioo It represented the 
archetypal form of a fundamental egg or crystal, something 
common to Indo-European cosmogenesis where many cultures 
imagined the universal form in the format of a primordial egg or 
a crystal in the center of a lotus. 


The magic number 365101 It symbolized, for the 


“Vasiledian” Gnostics, the heavens or Universal dimensions as a 
certain architectural orchestration at whose peak or last level 
was the sun, represented in the number 365, that absolutely 
abstract undifferentiated reality prior to the Nous and Sophiaio2 
or causal of the “Pleroma," the Universal plenitude. 

Within the Egyptian Hieratic writing, the word “Abr” 103 means 
Father and Sax could be interpreted as power, with which the 
compound word Abrasax could symbolize “Almighty Father.” 
Many words related to water begin with the word “Abr’, the 
root is Indo-European, it relates water and fire, a symbol 
associated with the dog days or maximum heat in Egypt and 
Central Asia, as well as the time of maximum rain and the 
overflowing of the Nile River or the arrival of rains in the 
steppes of Iran. 


In ancient Egypt, the word “Abrasax” represented a God who 
could not be gesticulated through symbols, an unpronounceable 
abstraction or singularity. The Chaldean and Phoenician people 
also had an unknowable God called “Abrasax”. In most cases 
the “Abrasax” stones were associated with a singular composite 
figure like a “Chimera” called “Anguipide’’.i04 that appears with 
the body of a man, the head of a Rooster or Lion and the legs of 
a snake. It is very likely that these figures were influenced by the 
“Mithraic” doctrine of archetypes and symbols of Central Asia. 
Jewelry engraved with “Chimera” figures was used in the cult of 
“Mithra,” like the god “Zurvan” who represents a man with the 
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The meaning of this type of archetypes is that of the God 
of time and space, who builds a body of light. In many of these 
engravings this symbol appears standing on a sphere or cosmic 
circle divided into an “X”’. 


Cities in ancient times were planned as a circle divided 
into quadrants, these logos are among the oldest whose 
interpretation is the omphalos or navel of the world as an “Axis 
Mundi,” and in its center is the sun and the temple, rector of the 
city. 


In Egyptian culture it was symbolized in the Uas scepter, 
the stylized form of the God Sth. Said scepter, in many cases, 
was crowned by a “Shem” ring.i05, a crown. Mithra, centuries 
later and based on this cultural context, was worshiped by the 
Romans as “The sun crossing the sky in a celestial chariot” or 
dominating a bull, a symbol of the creative Power of the 
universe, an idea deeply rooted in the ancient world, as is 
perceived in the cult of the Ptah-Apis archetypeios. This 
symbolic image of “Mithra’, as a golden sun crossing the skies, 
was carved on stones or on friezes “surrounded by a snake that 
bites its tail” or “Ouroburus," in a clear reference to a certain 
circular movement in the sky. In many of the inscriptions that 


appear on egg-shaped Gnostic jewelry from the Ist and 2nd 
centuries AD. C., appear words of power like Abrasax and the 
acronym “Yao," also the vowels, “a, e, 1, 0, u’. The term Gnosis 
comes from the Greek [vwotikioud¢ (gnostikismos), from 
vwoic, (gnosis) “knowledge”. Within this imaginary and on the 
surface of these jewels, stairs were found engraved that led to 
the heights of the heavens, carved with vowels and accompanied 
by two silent letters “h” or letters like “V” and “W” to complete 
the cosmic number of seven steps. We could conjecture that the 
initiate in these mysteries had to master the care and expression 
of vowels and that the initiations in these symbols were related 


This type of logos may have had its basis in “Mithraism” 
as the “personal” interpretation of the Alexandrian world of 
Egyptian culture. Another meridian symbol on the “Mithraic” 
engravings was the “world egg” of which “Mithra’i07 soars 
through the heavens and its representation was accompanied by 
lit avenues or primordial fires, in the number of (seven)1os, 
twelve or thirteen. Therefore, we could say that they would 
symbolize the known planets, including the moon and the sun, 


or be merely symbolic. The number thirteen, in ancient times, 
was associated with the planet Venus (Both Abraxas, the word 
Nile, and Mithra, have gematria 365, as does the symbol of the 
highest Gnostic wisdom Sophia, the highest heaven representing 
the sun). 


According to Hermann Hesse, in his work Damian, 
Abraxas is a God who symbolically unites the dual. He names 
this God with the following quote: 

"The bird breaks the shell. The egg is the world. He who 
wants to be born has to break a world. The bird flies towards 
God, his God is called Abraxas.” 


Damian, Hermann Hesse 


In his book, Hesse comments on the story of Emil Sinclair, a 
young man who in his childhood lived in a “luminous and clear” 
world, but who found himself immersed, at an early age, in an 
unknown and dark world. All of this caused him inner chaos that 
forced him to establish an internal dialogue and led him to 
reflect on himself as a means to reach the truth that we all harbor 
within us. To do this, he found unexpected strength in the union 
of good and evil. 


Hesse when referring to Abraxas: 


“Contemplate the fire, contemplate the clouds and, when the 
omens arise and the voices begin to sound in your soul, abandon 
yourself to them without first asking yourself if it is convenient 
or seems good to the rest. With that you do nothing but spoil 
yourself, take the bourgeois sidewalk and fossilize yourself. Our 
God is called Abraxas and he is God and demon at the same 


time, he includes within himself the light and the dark world. 
Abraxas has nothing to oppose any of your thoughts or any of 
your dreams. Do not forget. But he will abandon you when you 
become normal and blameless. He will abandon you and look 


for another pot in which to cook his thoughts.” 
Damian, Hermann Hesse 


Another interesting quote from the book Utopia: “The Island 
called Utopia once had the name Abraxa.” 


Utopia, Thomas More109 


The word IAW1i0 It was inscribed on the surface of the Abraxas 
stones or on the shield of the Aguipide. In Greek it could be read 
as “I am the Alpha and the Omega," a trigram that appears for 
the first time in Egypt associated with the lunar deity “Ahh 
Djuty” (the god Thoth in his youthful and lunar aspect). “Ahh” 
was the ancient name for the lunar crescent, in the middle period 
of Egyptian history and for much of the Indo-European world. 


The names of mystery Gods likeYahoiii, Yah, Iao, Ihaho, They 
are “logos” used throughout the region of the Arabian Peninsula, 
Egypt and Central Asia to define lunar Gods, which could be 
interpreted as Archetypes related to the phases of the moon and 
calendars. 


The words Yah and Yeh are the ancient Indo-European forms 
with which the moon was called and from which the calendars 
emerged. This can be verified in the similarity of terms 
associated with the lunar, some current in our contemporary 
world such as the term Year (year in English) or Yéricho, the 
Hebrew city of the moon. “Yah” is the word that appears in the 


Zohar through which the Elohim formed the worlds. In the Nag 
Hammadi library, the moon is related to the Goddess Selene, 
who for the Gnostic world represented the feminine aspect of 
creation. 


Below are some proverbs from the 2nd century Gnostic text, 
“Odes of Solomon” that appear in the Gnostic book, “Pistis, 
Sophia.” 12 


Odes of Solomon XLII, 1-10 


“The soul without science is not good;...” 
(Proverbs 19:2). 


Also, that the nefesh... be without da'as, it is not tov..." 
(Orthodox Jewish Bible). 


“Also when the soul is without knowledge, Gnosis is not good.” 
(Proverbs 19:2). (The Zohar, Volume II, Vaera Section). 


“*..From the beginning and to the end I received His Knowledge, 


And I was established on the rock of truth.” 
(Ode XI. 3-5.) 


“Walk ye in the knowledge of the Most High; and ye shall know 
the grace of the Lord without grudging; To His exultation and to 
the perfection of His knowledge.” 

(Ode XXIII, 4) 


“Walk in the knowledge of the Most High, and you will know 
the grace of the Lord, without grumbling; to His exultation and 
to the perfection of His knowledge.” 


(Ode XXIII, 4) 


“The Master is upon my head like a crown, and I will 
never be without Him, He has braided for me a crown of Truth, 
and His branches bear buds in me. For it is not like a dead crown 
that cannot germinate, because You live in my head and have 
flourished on it, and Your fruits are ripe and perfect, they are full 
of Your salvation”. 


(Ode I,) 


Regarding the God Abraxas, the author of The Gnostics 
and Their Remainsii3 referring to some Gnostic gems or 
jewelsii4carved with figures and words, he says, referring to one 
of them with the image of the God Sth, father of Anubis, very 
similar, since both were represented as dogs. Later, the Middle 
Period of Egypt (18th Dynasty), the God Seth was represented 
as “Golden Ass”. 


The Anubis of Apuleius may have possessed a pair of 
human and canine heads, according to stone engravings or 
drawings, holding the caduceus and the palm (common image in 
many Gnostic jewelry). I believe, then, that these expressions 
could represent the true figure of the God Abraxas. 


It must be remembered that this image was the “Supreme 
God” and he, as we know, was the Yah of Egypt.115 


From the Abraxas class of jewelry, the figures are, for the most 
part, designed according to ancient iconography of the Egyptian 
religion, with a very personal appreciation of this iconography. 


Of all these types of borrowed logos, the most frequent and most 
important is that of the head of the Jackal Anubis, sometimes 
with a double head that superimposes that of the human being on 
its own and carries the caduceus of Hermes to denote its office 
as guide of the souls, not through the shadows of the 
underworld!, but along the path of the spheres directing their 
focus to their final rest in the Pleromaiiswhose meaning is 
“Plenitude’”’. 

The Gnostic Gospel “Pistis-Sophia” describes the Savior 
after receiving his garment of light inscribed with the Five 
words of power and with the names of all the Dominations, the 
Powers of the firmament found in His Ascension, makes him 
come first to the Door of the firmament, then to the God of the 
Sphere, then to the sphere of Destiny, and finally to the Twelve 
Great Aeonsi17, that, when they saw their own names written on 
His garment, they were shaken with fear and began to sing 
hymns to Him. Anubis-Hermes sometimes appears waving a 
palm tree branch to announce “Victory” over the Powers of Evil, 
or presiding over the “sorrow of the soul’, the scene normally 
painted in the Egyptian Ritual of Death. Anubis represents the 
Judge of the living and the dead. In ancient Gnostic gems this 
Hermes/Mercury is frequently depicted leaning forward with the 
caduceus in his hand and by the mystical virtue of it, helping a 


soul to emerge from the depths of the earth. 
Gnostics and their Remnants, William King 


The logo or representative symbol of the God Abraxas is the one 
we currently use for Diameter, @11s Within this philosophy it 
symbolized the primordial form of the universe or cosmic 
Egg.119 


T 
he Anguipede / Abraxas 


The Anguipede, a legendary creature rooted in Gallic 
mythology, is characterized by having a body that culminates in 
the tail of a snake. This mythological figure has left its mark 
throughout Antiquity, being identified even in regions as distant 
as Gandhara, located in the northwest of Pakistan-Afghanistan. 
The presence of the Anguipede is manifested in various artistic 
representations, such as in makeup palettes that date from the 
beginning of our era. 


Among the visual evidence of this mythological creature, the 
giants with snake tails present in the gigantomachy of 
Pergamon, during the reign of Eumenes II (197-159 BC), stand 
out. This titanic fight between giants, immortalized in the 


iconography of the time, shows the persuasive presence of the 
Anguipede in the imagination and mythology of various ancient 
cultures, highlighting its fascinating and mysterious nature 
throughout time and space. 


“The equivalent of the demon Abrasax, this character 
symbolizes the forms of evil originating on Earth. The anguiped 
rider is an outstanding sculptural group from the Gallo-Roman 
era, characteristic of the Gallic pantheon, which personifies a 
divine warrior of singular appearance (also comparable to the 
god Taranis). This warrior stands on his rearing horse, crushing 
with his hooves a deformed giant whose atrophied legs 
culminate in the tail of a fish or snake. This vivid symbolism 
represents the struggle between divine forces and evil, 
encapsulating the complexity and mythological richness of 
Gallo-Roman culture. The presence of the anguiped rider in 
these sculptural representations underlines the connection 
between the mythology and beliefs of the time, offering a 
fascinating window into the worldview of those times. 


Abrasax, the most common type of Anguipedo/Aguipedo, is 
visualized as a creature with the head of a rooster and snakes for 
legs, symbolism believed to have its roots in Persian tradition. In 
some representations, the term "Iao" is inscribed below, a form 
of the Tetragrammaton that uses the four letters to represent the 
name of the God of Judaism (citation needed). Amulets such as 
these, along with the frequent use of the name Iao/IAO on 
magical papyri, curse tablets, gems, and other protective objects, 
offer evidence of syncretic cults that amalgamate elements of 
Judaism with paganism. 


In the Talmud, those who deviate from Judaism toward such 
cults are called "minim," a term often translated as "heretics" or 
"apostates." 


In Greco-Roman art, both Typhoni20 Like giants, especially after 
380 BC, they are often conventionally represented as anguipeds. 
A recurring religious motif in Roman Germany and Eastern 
Gaul features an equestrian Jupiter riding an anguipedal giant, 
highlighting the influence and continued presence of these 
mythological representations in various cultures and regions. 


In a 1986 article by Belgian academic Berthe Rantz, the 
remoteness, both temporal and geographical, of the anguiped's 
origins is explained: 


(EN) Although the theme of the giant anguiped was widespread 
in all artistic fields of Antiquity and therefore very well known, 
it does not seem useless to remember its characteristic features. 
The character whose bust is that of a man and whose body ends 
in a snake is one of the images that arrived from the East at the 
beginning of the first millennium BC. According to Contenau, it 
is the representation of the great god of fertility among the 
Sumerians, so It dates back to High Antiquity. 


Berthe Rantz, Un bas-relief surnommé « Semini » 


The Anguiped (Latin: angui, 'snake'; ped-, ‘foot') is a type of 
divinity usually found in magical amulets from the Greco- 
Roman period, and is characterized by having snakes for legs. 


It could also be a very varied series of Iaksa or Yaksa, in the 
field of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina mythologies, it is the name of 
a wide class of spirits, generally associated with entities of 


nature, generally benevolent although they can also be be evil; 
guardians of the natural treasures hidden in the earth and among 
the roots of the trees. 


The yaksas are spirits of nature that are benevolent, but 
sometimes mischievous or capricious. In the Hindu didactic 
dialogue of the chapter "Yak$a-prasnah" (‘the questions of the 
yaksa') —belonging to the Majabharata (epic-religious text of 
the 3rd century BC) - the iaksa is a tutelary spirit of a lake that 
challenges King Judistira. 
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On the other hand, in the poem Meghadita — ‘the messenger of 
the clouds’, by the poet Kalidasa (6th century AD) — the narrator 
Iaksa is a romantic figure who sighs in love for his missing 
lover. 


In Indian art, iaksas, as tree spirits, are among the earliest 
references from c. 5th century BC C. of statue worship, along 
with the nagas (snake gods). They are represented either as 
fearsome warriors or burly dwarfs. Female iaksas, known as 
iaksinis, are represented as beautiful young women with happy 
round faces, large breasts and wide hips. 


Already in the Atharvaveda - one of the oldest texts in India, 
from the end of the 2nd millennium BC. C.)— the Raksasa 
Kubera was the king of the Iaksas. 
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Telephus Euergetes (Ancient Greek: Thdegog Evepyétne, 
romanized: Télephos Euergetés; Euergetes means "the 
Benefactor") was a late Indo-Greek king who appears to have 
been one of the weak and brief successors of Maues. 
Bopearachchi dates Telephus to between 75 and 70 BC. C. and 
places it in Gandhara, Senior until c. 60 BC C. and suggests that 
he ruled in some parts of Pushkalavati or even further west. 


Nothing is known about his dynastic connections. The few coins 
of him are quite unique and none of them have an image of him, 
something unusual in Indo-Greek coinage. Despite his Greek 
name, Telephus could have been a ruler of Saka origin. His 
epithet was also unprecedented. Some of his Indo-Greek minted 
coins have Anguipides. 


Anguipede, the limbs ending in lotus flowers. It reads on the 
coins: Greek legend: BAXIAEQY EYEPIETOY THAE®OY 
(King Telephus the Benefactor) Rev: Helios radiates and Silene 
with crescent. Kharoshthi legend:  MAHARAJASA 
KALAKRAMASA  TELIPHASA (King Telephus _ the 
Benefactor). 

75-70 BCE 
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Vid's wife, with legs like Anguipede. In classical archaeology, 
figures whose upper body emerges from a calyx of leaves or 
flowers are called tendril women (or tendril deities). Its 
representation can be found in temples and other buildings, but 
also in jewelry and everyday objects, especially in the region of 


Asia Minor. According to the prevailing opinion, this deity is a 
life-giving mother goddess. In Ephesus she is probably 
identified with Artemis herself. She can also be found at the 
Temple of Artemis in nearby Magnesia. The aforementioned 
representations in combination with griffins especially 
emphasize the "owner of the animals" character. The male 
forms, on the other hand, are interpreted as images of the god 
Sabazios. 
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Some Gnostic jewelry that has engravings of Anguipedes comes 
with the figure of the word Abraxas. The Egyptian Gnostics 
Basilides identified Abraxas (Greek: ABpagac) as the supreme 
primordial being, from whom emanated the five fundamental 
forces of spirit, speech, providence, wisdom and power. In 
Basilides' veneration, Abraxas was worshiped as the supreme 
god, and in his view, he also sent Jesus of Nazareth. For the 
followers of Basilides, Jesus was not simply a physical being, 
but a spirit representing the son of the Old Testament God, 
YHWH, and the Messiah. The spelling "Abrasax" (Greek: 
ABpaoag) appears more frequently in historical sources than the 
more common variant, “Abraxas”. 


The origin of the name Abraxas presents several theories 
without definitive clarity. Johann Joachim Bellermann traces the 
term to the Egyptian words "abrac" and "sax." The "Abraxas" 
variant possibly arose due to confusion between the Greek 
letters Sigma and Xi during translation into Latin. Additionally, 
there are approaches that suggest the presence of coded numbers 
in the name. 


The word "Abraxas" consists of seven Greek letters representing 


the days of the week, each associated with a numerical value 
according to gematria: 


a=1;8=2; p= 100; a=1;s = 200; a= 1; € = 60 
Adding these values, we obtain: 


a+BpBt+p+atotaté=1+2+100+1+4+2004+1+60= 
365, which is equivalent to the number of days in a solar year. 
Therefore, Abraxas, like the Persian god Mithras, could embody 
the period in which the sun once completes the zodiac. 
Furthermore, in his function as a numerology deity, the 365,000 
years or 365 eons that are said to exist in the world. In this 
context, a "Day of God" would correspond to 1000 human years, 
as also mentioned in the Bible (Psalm 90:4). 

Like the term Nile in Greek: This term comes from the Greek 
Neilos (Né1A0c). In the ancient Egyptian language, the river was 
called Hapy (H‘pi) or Iteru (itrw), meaning "river or canal", 
represented by the hieroglyphs shown in the images. The Nile 
was associated precisely with the god Hapi. His gematria is 365. 


"For a thousand years will be to you like the day that passed 
away yesterday, like a watch in the night." — (Psalm 90.4 EU) 


Abraxas could symbolize the seven planets and the seven stages 
of human enlightenment. In early Christianity, he was possibly 
synonymous with "our father" and "Lord of hosts", suggesting 
an identification with Mithras and YHWH. However, over time, 
Christians began to perceive the Gnostic "Lord of the world" as 
a demon. 


Furthermore, Abraxas is linked with the magic word "Abara- 
kadabara", which today is better known as "Abracadabra". 


Abraxas' appearance is distinguished by an amalgam of animal 
images: a human torso, a rooster's head, and snake legs. He 
holds a whip and a shield, surrounding it like a branch that takes 


the shape of a double cross. These representations symbolize the 
fundamental forces previously mentioned. 


Snake Feet: They represent the Spirit and the Word (Nus and 
Logos). 


Rooster Head: Symbolizes Providence (Providentia), acting as 
the Herald of the light of day and morning. 


Whip or Scourge: Represents Power (Dynamis); historically 
used to dispel evil spirits. 


Shield: Embodies Wisdom (Sofia). 


This "rooster-headed god" is considered a luminous figure, a 
symbol of procreation and a sign of victory and happiness. 


The stones of Abraxas, which bear the name or image of this 
entity, functioned as amulets to protect against negative forces. 


In some depictions, Abraxas is also visualized as a lion-headed 
serpentine creature, adding an additional layer to his rich 
symbology. 


**..Our God is called Abraxas, and he is God and he is Satan, he 
has the light and the world of darkness within him. [...] The bird 
struggles to get out of the egg. The egg is the world. Whoever 
wants to be born must destroy a world. The bird flies towards 
God. The name of the god is Abraxas.” 

— Hermann Hesse : Demian 
Carl Gustav Jung describe a Abraxas en sus Septem sermones ad 
mortuos como: 


“dt is a God above God [...]. God, whom you did not know, 
because people forgot him. We call him by his name 
ABRAXAS. To distinguish God from him, we call God Helios 


or Sun. Abraxas is effect, nothing stands in his way except the 
unreal, hence his active nature unfolds freely. The unreal is 
neither nor resists. Abraxas is above the sun and above the devil. 
He is the improbably probable, the unreal. If the Pleroma had a 
being, Abraxas would be the illustration of it. Although it is the 
active thing itself, it is not a specific effect, but rather an effect in 
general. It seems unreal because it has no specific effect. He is 
also a creature, insofar as he is distinguished from the Pleroma. 
The sun has a certain effect, as does the devil, which is why they 
seem much more effective to us than the indefinable Abraxas. It 
is strength, duration, change.” 


Reference: Carl Gustav Jung: Septem sermones ad Mortuos (1916), Sermo 2; This 
is based on the names of the Basilides, which is written in Alexandria, the city lies 
east and west. 


Regarding its possible etymology: Gaius Julius Higinus (Fab. 
183) gives Abrax As the Therbeeo as the names of the horses of 
the sun mentioned by 'Homer'. The passage is miserably 
corrupted: but it may not be accidental that the first three 
syllables form Abraxas. 


The proper form of the name is evidently Abrasax, as with the 
Greek writers Hippolytus, Epiphanius, Didymus (De Trin. iii. 
42), and Theodoret; also Augustine and Praedestinatus; and in 
almost all legends about gems. By a probably euphonious 
inversion, the translator of Irenaeus and the other Latin authors 
have Abraxas, who is found in the magical papyri and even, 
although sparingly, in engraved stones. 


Attempts to discover a derivation of the name, Greek, Hebrew, 
Coptic or other, have not been entirely successful. 


Abraxas as archon 


Gemstone carved with Abraxas, obverse and reverse. In the 
system described by Irenaeus of Lion, "the Unbegotten Father" 
is the progenitor of the Nous "Discerning Mind"; Nous produced 
Logos "Word, Reason"; Logos produced  Phronesis 
"Mindfulness"; Phronesis produced Sophia "Wisdom" and 
Dynamis "Potentiality"; Sophia and Dynamis produced the 
principalities, powers, and angels, the last of which creates "the 
first heaven." They, in turn, originate a second series, which 
creates a second heaven. The process continues in the same way 
until there are 365 heavens, with the angels of the last or visible 
heaven being the authors of our world. "The ruler" [principem, 
i.e., probably ton archonta] of the 365 heavens "is Abraxas, and 
for this reason he contains within himself 365 numbers." 


The name appears in the Refutation of all heresies (vii. 26) of 
Hippolytus, who seems to have followed the Exegetics of 
Basilides in these chapters. After describing the manifestation of 
the Gospel in the Ogdoad and the Hebdomad, he adds that the 
Basilidians have a long account of the innumerable creations and 
powers in the various "stages" of the upper world (diastemata), 
in which they speak of 365 heavens and say that "his great 
archon" is Abrasax, because his name contains the number 365, 
the number of the days of the year; that is, the sum of the 
numbers indicated by the Greek letters in ABPAXAE according 
to the rules of isopsephy is 365: 


A=1,B=2,P=100, A=1, Y= 200, A= 1, = 60 


Epiphanius, in his writings (Haer. 69, 73 et seq.), seems to 
partially follow Irenaeus and the lost Compendium of 


Hippolytus. He described Abraxas most clearly as "the power 
over all and First Principle", mentioning him as "the cause and 
first archetype" of all things. He referred to the Basilidians, 
followers of Basilides, who associated the number 365 with both 
the parts of the human body and the days of the year. 


In the appendix to Tertullian De Praescr. Haer. (c. 4), which also 
follows the Compendium of Hippolytus, additional details were 
added. 'Abraxas' was claimed to have given rise to Mind (nous), 
the first of a series of primary powers also enumerated by 
Irenaeus and Epiphanius. According to this source, the world 
and the 365 heavens were created in honor of ‘Abraxas’, and 
Christ was sent not by the Maker of the world, but by 'Abraxas'. 


Vague references from Jerome indicate that 'Abraxas' for 
Basilides meant "the greatest God", "the supreme God", "the 
Almighty God" and "the Lord the Creator". However, these 
allusions do not provide detailed information. The mentions in 
Theodoret, Augustine and 'Praedestinatus' have no independent 
value. 


From these details, it can be inferred that Abrasax was the name 
of the first of the 365 Archons and was therefore subordinate to 
Sophia and Dinamis, as well as their progenitors. However, his 
exact position is not clearly expressed, allowing the writer of the 
supplement to Tertullian to confuse him with "the Supreme 
God." With the availability of primary sources, such as those 
found in the Nag Hammadi library, the identity of Abrasax 
remains being elusive. In the Sacred Book of the Great Invisible 
Spirit, for example, Abrasax is mentioned as an Aeon that 
coexists with Sophia and other Aeons in the Pleroma, under the 


light of the luminary Eleleth. In various texts, Eleleth is the last 
of the luminaries (Spiritual Lights) that emerge, and it is the 
Aeon Sophia, associated with Eleleth, who encounters the 
darkness and becomes involved in the chain of events that leads 
to the rule of the Demiurge in this world and the subsequent 
salvation effort. In this In this context, the role of the Aeons of 
Eleleth, including Abraxas and Sophia, is at the outer edge of the 
Pleroma, where they confront ignorance in the world of Lack 
and interact to correct the error of ignorance in the realm of 
Lack. the materiality. 


In Sethian Gnosticism, a luminary refers to an angelic being (or 
heavenly abode according to the Apocrypha of John). Sethian 
Gnostic texts, such as the Secret Book of John, the Holy Book of 
the Great Invisible Spirit, and Zostrians, generally list four 
luminaries. These luminaries are considered emanations of the 
supreme divine triad composed of the Father (Invisible Spirit), 
the Mother (Barbelo) and the Child (Autogenes). Listed from 
highest to lowest hierarchical order, they are: 


1. Harmozel (or Armozel) 
2. Oroiael 
3. Daveithe (or Daveithai) 
4. Eleleth 


These luminaries play a significant role in Sethian cosmogony as 
they are divine manifestations that interact in the celestial world 
and, in some accounts, participate in events that affect the 
destiny of the universe and humanity. 


A papyrus titled "Monad" or "Eighth Book of Moses" (PGM 


XIII. 1-343) contains an invocation to a supreme creator God; 
Abrasax is given as the name of this God in the language of the 
baboons. The papyrus goes on to describe a cosmogonic myth 
about Abrasax, describing how he created the laughing Ogdoad. 
His first laugh created light; the second divided the primordial 
waters; the third created the mind; the fourth created fertility and 
procreation; his fifth destiny created; the sixth time of him 
created (like the sun and the moon); and his seventh and last 
laugh created the soul. Then, from various sounds made by 
Abrasax, emerged the serpent Python who "knew all things," the 
first man (or Fear), and the god Iad, "who is lord of all." The 
man fought with Iao, and Abrasax declared that [ad's power 
would derive from the other two, and that IaO would have 
priority over all other gods. This text also describes Helios as an 
archangel of God/Abrasax. 


The Leyden Papyrus recommends that this invocation be 
pronounced to the moon: 


Hello! Sax, Amun, Sax, Abrasax; for you are the moon, the chief 
of the stars, the one who formed them, listen to the things I 
have(?) said, follow the (words) of my mouth, reveal yourself to 
me, Que, Thana, Thanatha, otherwise Thei , this is my correct 
name. 


The magic word "Ablanathanalba", which in Greek reads the 
same backwards as it does in front, also appears on the Abrasax 
stones and in the magical papyri. This word is generally 
accepted to be derived from Hebrew (Aramaic), meaning "You 
are our father" (NX ]? 1X), and also occurs in connection with 
Abrasax; The following inscription is found on a metal plaque in 


the Karlsruhe Museum: 


ABPAYA® 
ABAANAO 
ANAABA 


References: Betz, Hans Dieter (1996). The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, 
Including the Demotic Spells. Vol. 1. University of Chicago Press. ISBN 
978-0-226-04447-7. 

Wessely, Neue Zauberpapyri, p. 27, No. 229. 


Blau, Ludwig; Kohler, Kaufmann (1901-1906). "Abraxas." In Singer, Isidore; 
et al. (eds.). The Jewish Encyclopedia. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. pp. 129- 
130. 


Regarding the magic word Abracadabra, “Abracadabra” (also 
written as "Abrakadabra") constitutes a magical formula that has 
its roots in the Latin of late antiquity. However, its precise origin 
is a matter of controversy. This interjection is used in a similar 
way in various Indo-European languages, such as German, 
English and Russian. 


The first verifiable mention of "Abracadabra" dates from the 2nd 
to 4th centuries, appearing in the book Liber Medicinalis by the 
physician Quintus Serenus. In this work, Serenus advises 
wearing an amulet with the outline of the magic formula to 
protect against malaria. 


Reference: Quintus Serenus Sammonicus and Friedrich Vollmer: Liber medicinalis. In: 
Corpus medicorum Latinorum. (Latin). 


Possible sources of the word: “Abracadabra” could be a 
corrupted form of the Hebrew words 1371 (b'racha), meaning 
“blessing,” and 11T (dabar), which encompasses “word,” 


“speech,” and also “plague.” ". There is a possibility that it is 
derived from the Hebrew 1727 11320 (ha-bracha dabra), which 
translates as "Say the blessing" in German. This theory finds 
support in the Latin liturgical formula of consecration of the 
world: "Hoc est (enim) corpus meum", corrupted as the magical 
formula known as "hocus pocus". 


It is plausible that there is a connection with Abraxas, a word 
that in Gnosis represented God and that, since Hellenism, was 
also associated with the name of a powerful demon frequently 
invoked in magical papyri. 


Another possible influence is the Arabic spell “abreq ad habra,” 
which supposedly invokes “the thunder that kills.” 


Furthermore, an explanation is proposed based on Aramaic 
words: NUITD NIN (avrah k'davra), which translates as "I am 
created as I speak." In this case, "Abra" from the Aramaic 'bra' 
means "to create", 'Ka' translates as "while", and 'Dabra' is the 
first person of the verb 'daber', which means "to speak". 

Importantly, the phonetically perfect match of Greek apa x' 
Qvtabvpa ("wind and headwind" in modern Greek pronunciation) 


with the proposed derivations is probably the result of chance. 


References: William Isaacs: Dialogue as the Art of Thinking Together 2002, page 
141. 

Gustav Davidson: Dictionary of Angels, Including Fallen Angels (New York: 
Free Press, 1967). 


V 
alentino and the Gnosis 


Little information is available about the life of Valentinus, who 
lived in the second half of the 2nd century. According to a 
tradition cautiously related by Epiphanius of Salamis, he is 
believed to have been born in Phrenobis, a town near 
Alexandria, Egypt, where he received his education. Until 
approximately 135 AD, he is said to have resided in Alexandria, 
propagating his teachings in Egypt (Aegyptus) before moving to 
Rome. Although this information is considered plausible in 
research, it is not confirmed with certainty. 


Following Irenaeus of Lyons, Valentinus arrived in Rome during 
the episcopate of Hyginius (+ 142), where he carried out without 
problems the role of professor of free theology until the time of 
Bishop Anicetus (around 154-166). Later, according to 
Epiphanius, he moved to Cyprus, probably after his stay in 
Rome. Evidence suggests that he may have moved from Rome 
to Cyprus before 161. 


References: Irenaeus of Lyon: Adversus haereses 3,4,3. 

Epiphanius of Salamis: Panarion 31,7,2. 

Christoph Markschies: Valentino Gnosticus? Tiibingen 1992, pp. 314-331. 
Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 31,2,2 ff.; 31,7,1. 


His teachings are influenced by Zoroastrianism, Platonism and 
the Ophite movement. However, the exact teachings of 
Valentinus are difficult to discern with certainty, falling into the 
generalization of the “Gnostic system.” The lack of distinction 
between his own teachings and the views of later Valentinians 
complicates research, generating controversy over how much of 
the later Valentinian system is attributed to the original founder. 


From the available fragments, it is possible to extract some 
doctrinal statements. According to these, the angels created man 
imperfectly, being subsequently perfected by the Supreme God 
in the act of creation, following a celestial model. The world, 
influenced by the Spirit of God, is conceived as a well-ordered 
creation. The Father is considered the divine source, the eternal 
and unbegotten unity, the unnameable, the profound and the 
perfect aeon. Out of need of love, and with the "silence of 
thought" as his wife according to some accounts, he created 
spirit (ancient Greek, voUc nous) and truth. From these arose 
reason (Adyoc ldgos) and life, from which are derived the ideal 


man and the ideal church, as well as other pairs such as Christ 
and the Holy Spirit (in ancient Greek, Gyiov mveDua hagion 
pneiima). The entirety of these 30 eons is called Pleroma 
(7AN|pwua pléroma), representing the fullness of the spiritual 
world. 


The revelation of the Most High God, through his Son Jesus 
Christ, is perceived as a process that purifies the corrupted heart 
of man. The earthly Jesus of Nazareth is interpreted as a divine 
being who performs everyday actions such as eating and 
drinking, although it is noted that he lacks digestive processes. 


References: Christoph Markschies: Valentin/Valentinianer. In: Theological Royal 
Encyclopedia, Volume 34, Berlin/New York 2002, pp. 495-500, here: 496 et seq.; Einar 
Thomassen: Valentinus and Valentinianism. 


In: Christoph Riedweg et al. (Ed.): Philosophy of the Imperial Era and Late Antiquity (= 
Outline of the History of Philosophy. The Philosophy of Antiquity. Volume 5/1), Basel 
2018, pp. 867-873. 


George Robert Stow Mead, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky: Pistis Sophia. Lucifer 6 (1890) 
(33), pp. 230-239. London: Theosophical Publishing Society; Compare also Epiphanius of 
Salamis, Adversus haereses. Me 31.5-6 


According to Martin R. von Ostheim (2013), Gnosis represented 
a syncretic religion that amalgamated Christian, Stoic, Platonic 
and Pythagorean elements in Valentinian Gnosis, transforming 
them into an interpretatio gnostica. In Valentinian Gnosis, the 
gods are called aeons, from the Greek diwv (aiOn), meaning 
"eternity." These spiritual beings commonly occur in pairs 
(syzygies), and the Valentinian school describes a set of thirty 
aeons. The entirety of these higher eons is called Pleroma 
(Greek, 7Af|pwua pléroma), which means "plenty." 


A central text in this current is the hymn titled "Harvest" 
(théros), which describes a vision of Valentino. In it, the 
perception of everything suspended by the pneuma is related. 


The visionary recognizes that everything is carried by the 
pneuma: the flesh linked to the soul, the soul linked to the air, 
and so on. From the ether to matter or flesh, the spirit of the 
visionary, penetrating to the Pleroma, contemplates the lower 
realms and simultaneously perceives the processes in the 
"depth" of Divinity, where the Logos is conceived and born. 


About pneuma (from ancient Greek mveDua pneuma “spirit, 
breath, air, breath’’) refers to a life principle that can be absorbed 
with the air we breathe and that has connections with the spirit. 


Even ancient opponents of Valentinianism associated these ideas 
with Platonism and Pythagoreanism to discredit it, being a 
standard antiheretical argument. Tertullian, an ecclesiastical 
writer, repeatedly characterized Valentinus as a Platonist, and 
Filastrio of Brescia accused him of being more Pythagorean than 
Christian. Hippolytus of Rome claimed that Valentine's heresy 
contained Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines. Although 
Valentinus was familiar with and used Platonic cosmology, he 
achieved non-Platonic results and can only be considered a 
Platonist to a certain extent. 


Clement of Alexandria reported that Valentinus was said to have 
been a follower of the Gnostic Theudas around 110 AD, who in 
turn had followed Paul. Valentinus claimed that Theudas had 
passed on to him the "secret wisdom" that Paul taught privately 
to his inner circle, especially the Pauline connection to his 
visionary encounter with the resurrected Christ. 


The Valentinian Pleroma, represented by a female part and a 
male part that mate in a manner similar to an intersection, gives 
rise to a new pair of aeons. According to Valentino, Jesus shared 
certain secrets with his closest disciples during his life, keeping 
the mysteries hidden from outsiders, as mentioned in Mark 4:11 
EU and Matthew 13:11 EU. 


The texts of the Nag Hammadi writings revealed that 
Valentinian Gnosticism differs significantly from the dualism of 
other Gnostic schools of thought. Thus, the theme of the 
“singularity of God” predominates at the beginning of the 
Tractatus Tripartitus, a work attributed to the Valentinian school 
or to Valentinus himself. 


References: Elaine Pagels: Temptation Through Knowledge. The Gnostic Gospels. 
Suhrkamp, Frankfurt am Main 1987, ISBN 3-518-37956-9 (suhrkamp paperback 1456), 
pp. 73-74 (Original: The Gnostic Gospels. New York 1979; German by Angelika 
Schweikhart: Insel, Frankfurt/M. 1981). 


Clemens, Stromateis 7.17.106.4. 
Christoph Markschies: Valentino Gnosticus? Tiibingen 1992, pp. 324-330. 


Hans Leisegang: The Gnosis. A. Kroner, Leipzig 1924. 5th edition, Kroner, Stuttgart 
1985. ISBN 3-520-03205-8, page 283. 


At the time of Valentinus' activity in Rome, the later so-called 
Valentinians were not a church-organized cult community or 
sect, but rather a group within the metropolitan Roman Christian 
church, whose members did not define themselves as 
"Valentines", but simply they call themselves "Christians." Only 
later, as a result of the exclusion of the main church, was a cult 
community at least partially formed. 


References: Christoph Markschies: Valentin/Valentinianer. In: Theological Royal 
Encyclopedia, Volume 34, Berlin/New York 2002, pp. 495-500, here: pp. 498 et seq. 


Valentinianism emerged as one of the most widespread 
Christian Gnostic movements, developing both in the West and 
in the East, with a particular focus on the Anatolian region. The 
Western school features notable figures such as Alexander, 
Florinus, Herakleon, Ptolemy, Second and Theotimus, while the 
Eastern school includes Axionicus (Axionikos), Mark Magus 
and Theodotus of Byzantium. It is speculated that Bardesanes 


may also have belonged to the eastern current of Valentinianism. 


In times past, until the 19th century, church historians classified 
Valentine as an arch-heretic, uncritically adopting information 
from ecclesiastical sources. However, more recent research has 
outlined a complex and differentiated picture. Despite this, many 
unknowns persist due to the lack of information in the sources. 


According to Daniel Dawson, Valentinus approaches biblical 
texts with great freedom and creativity, considering that real 
truth has its origin in visionary experiences that interpret the 
Scriptures. In this sense, Valentinus transforms the drama of 
writing into what could be called a "psychodrama." On the other 
hand, John Behr perceives Valentinus as the leader of a group of 
Christians inclined to speculation, diluting the difference 
between writing and commentary, as well as between writing 
and interpretation. Christoph Markschies, limiting his evaluation 
of the teachings to Valentinus' direct fragments, describes him as 
a “thinker who, at best, paves the way to the great systems of 
'Gnosis', but who does not yet follow them. itself”. 


References: Christoph Markschies: Gnosis. 3rd edition, CH Beck, Munich 2010, ISBN 
978-3-406-44773-0, page 90. 


Valentinus left a literary legacy that includes didactic letters, 
sermons and hymns, compiled by his disciples. Currently, eight 
fragments have been preserved and are considered presumably 
authentic. 


Six of these fragments are passages taken from letters and 
sermons quoted by Clement of Alexandria, while the seventh is 
a quote from Hippolytus of Rome. The eighth fragment 
corresponds to a hymn transmitted by Hipélito. Clement refers 
to a dogmatic work on the three natures (mepl tQv tpIGdv 


@boewv), which, unfortunately, has been lost. 


Philip Schaff raises the possibility that an additional fragment 
may have been preserved in Photios' work. However, the 
certainty in this regard remains the subject of study. 


Although some authors individually attribute various writings, 
such as the Gospel of Truth, the Epistle of Diognetus, the Epistle 
of Rheginus, and the Pistis Sophia, to Valentinus, these 
assignments are speculative and lack clear support. The 
discovery of Nag Hammadi has been crucial for the research of 
Gnosis, since it contains documents from various Gnostic 
currents, including writings of the Valentinians and Sethian 
Gnosis. 

As for specific works by Valentinus and those around him, the 
tripartite treatise and the aforementioned lost work "On the 
Three Natures" (rept tv tp1@v MvdoEwv) stand out, as well as 
the Gospel of Truth. 


References: Philip Schaff: Valentinus and his school. In: New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 


Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium 6.42.2. Einar Thomassen: Valentinus 
and Valentinianism. In: Christoph Riedweg et al. (Ed.): Philosophy of the imperial 
era and late antiquity (= outline of the history of philosophy. 


The philosophy of antiquity. Volume 5/1), Basel 2018, pp. 867-873, here: 867 et 
seq.; Christoph Markschies: Valentin/Valentinianer. In: Theological Royal 
Encyclopedia, Volume 34, Berlin/New York 2002, pp. 495-500, here: 496; 
Christoph Markschies: Valentino Gnosticus? Tiibingen 1992, pages. 337-363. 


The philosophy of pneuma, mveDua: In the realm of ideas in 
ancient Greece, the divine manifested itself everywhere, acting 
as an intrinsic force in the cosmos (kOouoc késmos, "(world) 
order"). The concept of cosmos, first introduced by Anaximenes 
in the 6th century BC, takes on the nature of a living organism 


animated by the logos (Adyoc). In this context, the logos, to 
function, would be materialized by "fire." This "fire" represents 
a primary element according to the theory of the four elements, 
shaping the cosmos and determining a continuous cycle of decay 
and rebirth. The combination of "fire" with "air", another 
primary substance, gives rise to warm breath or pneuma. 

The notion of pneuma has its roots in Aristotle, who initially 
considered it simply as hot air. However, the Stoics expanded 
this concept of pneuma, using it to explain all the functions of a 
living organism. According to this perspective, the pneuma 
establishes a universal connection between all things, conferring 
the capacity for communication and compassion towards others. 
In this vision, everything is interconnected and constitutes a part 
of a greater whole. 


The Stoics also conceptualized pneuma as a "breath of fiery air" 
that permeates everything and therefore possesses cosmic 
power, something like destiny. 


Paul, in contrast, antithetically presented the pneuma, valued 
positively as the essence of the spirit, in contrast to the gramma, 
the ancient essence of the letter, as evidenced, for example, in 
Romans 7:6 and 2 Corinthians 3:6. 


Within the philosophy of history, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph 
Schelling developed the idea of pneumopathology, a doctrine 
that addresses the loss of spirit and the symptoms associated 
with decline. Eric Voegelin later takes up this notion, 
interpreting it as a break in the history of ideas towards an 
organizing history of symbols and myths, as first formulated in 
the "New Science of Politics.” 


References: Paul Diepgen, Heinz Goerke: Aschoff/Diepgen/Goerke: Brief summary of the 
history of medicine. Seventh revised edition. Springer, Berlin/Gottingen/Heidelberg 1960, 
page 6. 


On the “Pauline antithesis” see Gerhard Ebeling: Spirit and Letter. In: Religion in the past 
and present. Volume 2, Tiibingen (3) 1958, column 1290 et seq. 


Brief biography of Valentinus: Valentinus (Valentinius) stood 
out as one of the most influential Gnostic teachers, being born in 
Egypt and receiving his education in Alexandria. His teaching 
period in Rome spanned from AD 135 to 160, after which he 
went into exile in Cyprus, where, according to St. Epiphanius, 
he returned to a faith consistent with Orthodoxy before his 
death. 


Tertullian reports that Valentinus was considered a candidate for 
the office of bishop of Rome in 143 AD. However, his esoteric 
ideas led to his excommunication. Texts such as the Gospel of 
Truth, along with others discovered at Nag Hammadi, are 
closely linked to the Valentinian school. The virulence of the 
attacks by Church Fathers such as Tertullian, Irenaeus of Lyons 
and Hippolytus of Rome indicates that, possibly during the 
second century, a time of splendor under the Antonines 
throughout the empire, Valentinus's theses had some success . 
Valentinus's life was initially within the Church, until what we 
might consider his schism. His successor, Marcion, also present 
in Rome in the 2nd century, established the Marcionite Church, 
which had a significant impact throughout the empire before the 
first Council of Nicaea. 


Valentine's teachings were hidden for centuries, being known 
mainly through the detractors of Gnosis, such as the Fathers of 
the Church, who vehemently opposed them, with Tertullian 
being one of the most prominent critics, even dedicating an 
entire work against them. the Valentinians, his contemporaries. 


Hippolytus of Rome also addresses Valentine's theses in a 


chapter dedicated to him in Book VI of his work "Refutation of 
all heresies". 


The most significant revelation about Valentin's ideas occurred 
in 1945 with the finds from the Nag Hammadi Library, which 
included a fragment of one of Valentin's works: the Gospel of 
Truth. In the 19th century, secular research established that the 
Gnostic text Pistis Sophia must also be attributed to Valentine, 
at least to his school. Although he does not reject the figure of 
Jesus and the apostles, Valentine's doctrine is based on a 
complex system of interpretation that challenges the orthodox 
dogma that was being consolidated before the first Council of 
Nicaea. His most elaborate and clear doctrine is found in the 
book Pistis Sophia, commented by Amélineau, who made the 
first complete translation into French. Around the same time, the 
scholar and theosophist George Robert Stow Mead, rediscoverer 
of Western gnosis, translated it into English. This hermetic text 
has also been the subject of commentary by a contemporary 
Rosicrucian movement. 


Like other Gnostics, Valentin believes in the soul, its 
immortality and the transmigration of souls, which makes him a 
Platonist. 


Here is the presentation of the Gnostic myth of the “disciples 
of Valentine” by Irenaeus of Lyon: “There existed, they 
say, in the invisible and unnameable heights, a perfect 
Aeon, prior to Everything. This Aeon, they call it Pro- 
Principle, Pro-Father and Abyss... With it coexisted 
Thought [Ennoia], which they still call Grace and Silence 
[Sigé].... This one became pregnant and gave birth to the 
Intellect (a who) still call Monogene [begotten alone], 
Father and Beginning of all things. With him the Truth 


was issued. Such is the primitive and fundamental 
Pythagorean Tetrad... This Monogene in turn emitted 
Logos and Life... Logos and Life were emitted in turn, 
according to the syzygy [couple], Man and Church. And 
here is the fundamental Ogdoad... The Logos and Life, 
after having issued Man and the Church, issued another 
ten Aeons... Also Man, with the Church, issued twelve 
Aeons, to which they gave the following names: 
Paraclétos [advocate] and Pistis [faith], Patrikos 
[paternal] and Elpis [hope], Metrikos [maternal] and 
Agape [love], Aeinous [inexhaustible] and Synesis 
[understanding], Ekklésiastikos [part of the Church] and 
Makariotés [blessed], Thelétos [desired] and Wisdom 
[Sophia]. Such are the thirty Aeons...1+3+6+9+11= 
30... Wisdom gave birth, they say, to a formless 
substance... The Father, then, through the Monogene, also 
issued the Limit [between the Pleroma and the lower 
world]... The Monogene issued yet another pair...: these 
are Christ and the Holy Spirit, issued with a view to the 
fixation and consolidation of the Pleroma. It was through 
them, they say, that the Aeons were delivered by order. 
Christ, in fact, taught them the nature of the syzygy and 
published among them the knowledge of the Father, 
revealing to them that he is incomprehensible and 
elusive... Then, consolidated and in perfect rest, the 
Aeons, they say,... made in honor and glory of the Abyss, 
an emission that is the completely perfect beauty and like 
the star of the Pleroma: it is the perfect Fruit, Jesus, 
which he also calls Savior, and again Christ and Logos, 
by the name of his fathers, and also of All, because It 
comes from everyone. At the same time, in honor of the 
Aeons, he was given bodyguards, who are Angels of the 
same race as him. » 


References: Irenaeus of Lyon, Against Heresies. Denouncement and refutation of the so-called 
gnosis connumer menteroso (178-188), I, 1, 1 - I, 2, 5, trans. Adelin Rousseau 
(1965-1982), Cerf, 1991, p. 30-36. 


In Valentinism, heresiologists distinguish two main branches. 
The first, known as the "Italic school", includes notable figures 
such as Heracleon and Ptolemy. This current supports the idea 
that the body of Jesus was born as psychic. In contrast, the 
second branch, called the "oriental school", has representatives 
such as Axionicos and Bardesiane (Bardesane of Edessa). 
According to this view, the body of Jesus was spiritual, since the 
Holy Spirit, incarnated as Sophia, descended upon Mary, and the 
virtue of the Almighty, manifested through the art of the 
Demiurge, modeled what the Spirit had bestowed upon Mary. 


1) The western branch is defended by Ptolemy the Gnostic, as 
reported by Irenaeus of Lyon. In this vision, the body of Christ 
is considered spiritual and psychic. 


2) The eastern branch is represented by Theodotus (around the 
year 180) and certain Gnostic treatises discovered in Nag 
Hammadi, such as the Tripartite Treatise, the Exposition of the 
Valentinian Myth and the Gospel according to Philip. In this 
perspective, the Savior's body is conceived as spiritual and 
carnal. For Valentine, the flesh of Christ is understood as 
spiritual. 


References: Tertullian, The Flesh of Christ, XV, 1, trans., Cerf, coll. “Christian 
sources”. 


Regarding the Gnostic Pleroma, "Pleroma" is an ancient Greek 
term (7Anpwya, pleroma) that translates as "fullness." In the 
Gnostic context, it also refers to the celestial world, made up of 
all the eons that the Gnostic believer hopes to reach at the end of 
his earthly journey. This term appears approximately fifteen 
times in the New Testament. Furthermore, it is present in 
Platonic thought and in some texts by Carl Gustav Jung. 


In the New Testament, the word pleroma means “fullness.” It 


appears, for example, in the prayer of Saint Paul (Epistle to the 
Ephesians, II, 19): “In this way you will receive the strength to 
understand, with all the saints, what is the width, length, height 
and depth, you will know love of Christ who surpasses all 
knowledge, and you will enter through your fullness into all the 
Fullness of God. » 


The Pleroma, the meeting of all entities, resembles the 
intelligible world that contains the archetypes of reality. 
According to the testimony of Pseudo-Hippolytus of Rome, the 
Pleroma of Valentinus includes 34 aeons (the Father and Jesus 
included), or 33 (without Sigé), or 28 (Father/Silence, Intellect/ 
Truth, Logos/Life, + 10 which emanates from the Intellect/Truth 
+ 12 that emanates from the Logos/Life) or 30 (if we exclude 
from the inner aeons Sigé and Sophia, and, as outer aeons, 
Stauros-Horos, Jesus; or if we group 28 + Christ/Holy Spirit ). 


In his work "The Seven Sermons to the Dead", commonly 
classified as "gnostic" and whose content is attributed to 
Basilides, Carl Gustav Jung exposes the nature of the Pleroma in 
the following way: "Nothing is both empty and full. .. An 
infinite and eternal thing, nothingness lacks any quality since it 
contains all... We call this fullness or emptiness Pleroma. In it, 
all thought and all existence ceases, since eternity and infinity do 
not possess any quality In it, there is no living being, since 
otherwise it would be different from the Pleroma by possessing 
qualities that would distinguish it from it..." 


Jung contrasts this non-omnipresent being with what he calls 
"Creature." "The Creature is not part of the Pleroma, it has its 
own existence (...). The creature is the only stable and secure 


thing, since it is impregnated with quality, in fact, it is the 
quality itself. 


Our deep and intimate nature is differentiation. We are, in a way, 
the very beginning and we come from a process of creation. 
Abandoning this necessary differentiation would lead us to 
dissolution and, at the same time, would urge us to achieve 
“different and the same,” differentiation instead of 
undifferentiation. 


Jung equates the abandonment of human individuation with 
regression, but maintains: "It is not differentiation that you 
should strive to achieve, but your own difference." 


He states that on the spiritual plane, the Pleroma radiates its light 
into the surrounding air, and on this level, we are an integral part 
of infinity and eternity. 


Within the Pleroma, Jung distinguishes ten pairs of opposites, 
such as energy and matter, good and evil, unity and multiplicity. 
However, these pairs have no real existence, as each element of 
the pair offsets and cancels each other. Jung explores these 
concepts through esoteric and gnostic data, arguing that they 
constitute the true process of human individuation. 


References: Source: Irenaeus of Lyon, Against Heresies, Book I, trans. Adelin Rousseau 
(1965-1982), Cerf, 1984, 749 p. 

Source: Hippolytus of Rome, Philosophumena or Refutation of all Heresies, book VI, 
trans. Augustin Siouville (1928), Milan, Arché, 1988, 249 p. 

Gnostic writings, Paris, Gallimard, coll. “La Pléiade”, 2007, 1830 p. 

Carl Gustav Jung, The Seven Sermons to the Dead (Septem sermones ad mortuos, 1916), 
trans. Elisabeth Bigras, Paris, L'Herne, 1996, 147 p. 


On the Gospel of Truth attributed to Valentino: 


The Gospel of Truth (Evangelio Veritatis, abbreviated: EvVer or 
EV) is a Gnostic text in Coptic, probably from the 2nd century. 
It is part of the Nag Hammadi writings (Egypt). There it is 
preserved as the third text of the 1st Codex (NHC I,3) and parts 
of it in Codex XII. Irenaeus of Lyon mentions a gospel with this 
name. It remains to be seen if they are the same. 


Reference: Klaus Berger, Christiane Nord: The New Testament and early Christian 
writings. Frankfurt 1999, page 1050. 


The writing does not have an explicit title; according to ancient 
custom, the first two words ("The gospel of truth is a joy...") 
were adopted as the title. In terms of genre, it is not classified as 
a gospel, but rather as a sermon-type text containing 
instructional and admonishing sections. The terms and echoes of 
the Valentinian Gnosis suggest an identification as the “Gospel 
of Truth” mentioned by Irenaeus (Adversus haereses II 1.9). In 
this case the text would have been written around the year 150 
AD. Some “Judeo-Christian remains” (pp. 19,9 et seq.) speak of 
an earlier origin. 


Content: 


Introduction: Origin, location and meaning of the word that 
comes from the "Heavenly Father" (p. 16.31-17.3). 


Exploration of the origin of error from the divine world's search 
for "the origin" due to the lack of clear knowledge of the Father. 


- Creation of the material world through error as a substitute for 
true reality (p. 17.4-18.3) 
Emergence of the "insight" (gnosis) of the Father (p. 18.4). 


The role of the Redeemer and the revelation of Gnosis as a book. 
Consequences of revelation. 
The return to rest in the Father. 


On style: The text exhibits notable poetic skill, evident even in 
translation, and presents themes in a very cyclical manner. 
Unlike a "gospel" that recounts the actions of Jesus of Nazareth, 
it is best understood as a homily. Scholars consider it one of the 
most skillfully crafted writings in the entire Nag Hammadi 
collection, appreciating it both for its literary quality and for its 
Gnostic interpretation of several gospels, both canonical and 
non-canonical. The ideas expressed differ from the opinions of 
Valentinian Gnosticism. 

It is argued that the text [who?] refers to or alludes to the New 
Testament gospels of Matthew and John, as well as 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, Hebrews, | John, 
and the Book of Revelation. His most frequent quotation from 
the Gospel of John is especially notable. Furthermore, the 
influence of the Gospel of Thomas is perceived; for example, at 
one point (22:13-19), he quotes John 3:8 along with Thomas 28. 


Referencias:Cyril O'Regan (19 July 2001). Gnostic Return in Modernity. SUNY 
Press. pp. 110-. ISBN 978-0-7914-5021-5. 


The text states that ignorance was the cause of the formation of 
the world over the eons. Later, he describes Jesus as a divine 
envoy destined to eliminate the ignorance of human beings and 
the aeons, perfecting them and restoring their connection with 
the Father, thus correcting the mistake that was the creation of 


the world. Jesus presents himself as a teacher who baffled other 
scribes and teachers, pointing them out as fools for trying to 
understand the world through the analysis of the law. However, 
Error became angry at this and crucified Jesus. Knowledge of 
the Father is described as the key to salvation, which constitutes 
eternal rest, while ignorance is compared to a nightmare. 


After presenting the parable of the good shepherd in an esoteric 
way, the text goes on to describe that feeding the hungry and 
giving rest to the weary should be understood as satisfying 
spiritual hunger and providing rest to the weary world. 


Next, a parable about anointing is presented, the meaning of 
which is obscure, but possibly related to the metaphor of a 
sealed amphora indicating that it is full, alluding to knowledge: 
having the final "seal" on the puzzle allows for understanding, 
but Without it, the gathered fragments of understanding can 
easily fall apart. 


The final section describes how to achieve rest through gnosis. 
The rest of the text addresses a treatise on the connection 
between the relationship of the Son with the Father and the 
relationship of a name with the owner of it. The idea that the 
name of the Father is the Son is highlighted, interpreting it 
esoterically as the Son being the name, not as a designation that 
the Father has given him. 


Unlike the canonical gospels, this gospel does not present an 
account of the life or teachings of Jesus. Rather, it offers 
reflections on the 40-day ministry of the resurrected Jesus. 

This gospel, like some Gnostic texts, can be understood as an 


affirmation of predestination. One section maintains: 


Those whose names the Father knew beforehand were called 
last, since he who possesses knowledge is he whose name the 
Father has spoken. Because he whose name has not been 
pronounced is ignorant. Truly, how can anyone listen if his 
name has not been pronounced? 


He who possesses knowledge carries out the will of the one who 
called him, seeks to please him and finds rest. Each one receives 
his name. He who is destined to possess this knowledge knows 
its origin and the destiny of it. 


References: Ehrman, Bart D. (2003). Lost Scriptures. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. p. 47. ISBN 978-0195141825 


Barker, Margaret (1992). The Great Angel: A Study of Israel's Second God. 
Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press. p. 103. ISBN 0-664-25395-4. 


The relationship with the Valentinian fragments indicated by 
Layton reveals points of convergence in the theme and approach 
of Valentinian literature. The fragments cited, taken from the 
writings of the Church Fathers, indicate a connection between 
the Gnostic Christian material and what Layton identifies as 
coming from the Valentinian corpus. Here's a summary of some 
of the notable connections: 


1. Shared Matter and Pre-existing Knowledge: The "G 
Fragment" and the "Gospel of Truth" share the idea of a shared 
matter and pre-existing knowledge that is obscured but 
emanating from the Gnostic Father. Both texts emphasize the 
revelation of a knowledge that lies in the human heart. 


2. Nullifying the World and the Kingdom of Appearances: 
"Fragment F" and the "Gospel of Truth" share the notion of 
nullifying the world without being nullified, as well as the 
rejection of the kingdom of appearances. Both texts point to the 
idea of overcoming the material world and recognizing the 
hidden reality. 


3. Connection between Fear and Unknowing: Both texts suggest 
a connection between fear and unknowing. The "Gospel of 
Truth" exposes that fear is not real because it does not come 
from the Father, and "Fragment F" mentions entering the empty 
territory of fears. 


4. Awakening through Knowledge: Both texts highlight the 
importance of knowledge as a means to awaken and overcome 
ignorance. Jesus, according to the "Gospel of Truth," proclaims 
the things that are in the Father's heart, and "Fragment F" speaks 
of those who have received instruction and become wise. 


5. The Power of the "I" in the Acquisition of Knowledge: The 
role of the "I" in the acquisition of knowledge and the conflict of 
the average person's innate perception of weakness are 
addressed. The Gospels indicate that Christ saves only those 
whom the Father gives him, highlighting the need for divine 
intervention in salvation. 


In summary, these connections reveal a thematic and conceptual 
coherence between the Valentinian fragments and the "Gospel of 
Truth," providing a more complete vision of the worldview and 
teachings of the Valentinian current in the context of Christian 
Gnosticism. 


Excerpts from the Gospel of Truth 


16.31 The Gospel of Truth is joy for those who have received 
from the Father of Truth the grace of knowing it, through the 
Power of the Word (of the Word, of Christ) that has come from 
the Pleroma (from the Fullness), the which is in the Thought and 
Intelligence of the Father, which is called “Savior’, since it is 
the name of the Work that must be carried out for the 
Redemption (Salvation) of those who were 17.1 ignorant of the 
Father, while the name [of] "Gospel" (Good News) is the 
proclamation of hope, being discovered by those who seek Him. 


18 This is the sought-after Gospel, which was revealed to those 
who are perfect through the mercies of the Father, the Hidden 
Mystery, Jesus, the Christ, through whom He illuminated those 
who were in darkness because of forgetfulness. He has 
enlightened them and shown them a way; and the Way is the 
Truth that he has taught you. 


22In this way he who possesses Gnosis (Knowledge) is from 
Above. If he is called, 5 he listens, responds and turns to the one 
who calls him, to ascend towards Him. And he knows in what 
way he is called. Possessing Knowledge, he does the will of the 
one who has called him, he wants to please him and receives 
rest. His name comes to him. He who comes to possess 
Knowledge in this way knows where he comes from and where 
he is going. He knows, how a person who, having been drunk, 
has come out of his drunkenness, (and) having returned to 


himself, has corrected what is proper to him. 
Excerpts from the Gospel of Truth, NHC I, 3. 


References: Elpizein, H.T., Writings of Early Christianity, The Gospel of Truth, 
August 2015. 


B 
asilides and Paleochristianism 


Basilides, possibly a disciple of Menander, a leading figure in 
Alexandrian Egyptian Gnosticism, was labeled a heresiarch 
(Heretic) by Christians, ruler of the false teachers. His teaching 
period in Alexandria is between 130 and 140 AD. He is credited 
with an extensive body of writings, including a book of Psalms, 
odes, a biblical commentary called Exegetics in 24 volumes, and 
a didactic text that, probably incorrectly, was called "Gospel." 
Unfortunately, much of his work has been lost. 


In the time of Basilides, the Hellenistic Roman province of 
Egypt was ruled successively by four emperors of the Roman 
Empire: Domitian, Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian. Fragments of his 
teachings are known through the "Stromateis" of Clement of 
Alexandria, as well as distorting accounts of Irenaeus of Lyons 
and Hippolytus. 


Basilides integrated diverse traditions, such as Christian, Jewish, 
Persian, and Platonic, into a serious and unified worldview. His 
conception of the world is emanatist, with a clear dualistic 
foundation that involves the principles of light and darkness. 
The creation myth, influenced by Persian Ahura-Mazda - 
Ahriman cosmology, explains the origin of our imperfect world 
through the separation of light and darkness. 


About the Emanatist: Emanation, derived from the Latin 
"emanatio" meaning "to flow outward", is a term with relevance 
in philosophy and religious studies. In metaphysical and 
cosmological contexts, it refers to the emergence of something 


from its origin, generating itself. Metaphorically, it is linked to 
the image of water flowing from a fountain or the emission of 
light from a light source. Philosophical systems that use the 
concept of emanation to explain the existence of the world, 
tracing it back to a metaphysical source, are known as 
emanatists or followers of emanationism. 


Neoplatonism and the philosophical and religious currents 
influenced by it are examples of emanatist world models. In 
these visions, reality is understood as a flow emanating from a 
primordial source. 


The Hindu deity Jagadamba, represented as the primordial 
mother and creator of the universe, illustrates the notion of 
emanation. In this context, the prominent Hindu gods Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva are considered emanations of Jagadamba. 


The term "emanation" applies not only to that which emerges, 
but also to that which has arisen. In this sense, it is stated, for 
example, that creation, interpreted from an  emanatist 
perspective, or individual beings are emanations of the Creator 
God. 


In the ancient Greek language, the term translated as 
"emanation" is "Qmdppoia" (apdrrhoia) or "Qnoppon" 
(aporrhoé), both related to the concept of flow. Furthermore, 
expressions such as "mpoBoAn" (probolé) and "mpood0c" 
(pro[h]odos), meaning "to produce", were also used in ancient 
Greek literature. 


According to Irenaeus, Basilides proposed that seven divine 
powers emanated from the "Indecorous Father", four of them 
being intellectual: the Spirit (Nous), the Logos, the Power of 
Thought (Phronesis) and Wisdom (Sophia), which constitute the 
first kingdom spiritual. From these, 364 more spiritual realms 
emerged, each composed of seven "eons" of decreasing clarity. 


The secret word "Abraxas" or "Abrasax" summarizes all the 
spiritual realms, with a numerical value of 365. The seven aeons 
of the lower circle of heaven are the creators of the world. The 
original mixing of the divine with material elements resulted in 
evil, and redemption involved the separation of these elements. 


In Basilides' vision, the "Only Begotten Father" sent his 
firstborn, the Nous, who was united to Jesus, the most perfect 
man. Jesus was not crucified, but, according to Docetism, he 
replaced Simon of Cyrene and returned to the Pleroma. 
Therefore, one must believe in Nous, the eternal spirit, rather 
than in the crucified man. In the world created by darkness, even 
Jesus is not sinless, leading Basilidians to consider the feast of 
the Baptism of the Savior as the most important celebration of 
the year, around January 6. 


Basilides' son Isidore assumed leadership after his predecessor. 
Basilides' numerous followers established a sort of secret order 
in Lower Egypt that lasted well into the 4th century. In this 
order, magical rituals and knowledge of secret words played a 
central role. Under the influence of Stoic philosophy, they 
significantly modified their religious system, generating some 
controversy. 


The teaching of Basilides' followers, perhaps distorted by his 
opponents?, claimed that the story of Jesus was simply an 
illusion, and they maintained that the worship of pagan gods was 
unimportant. These ideas caused considerable offense among his 
Christian contemporaries. 


Some scholars see a Basilides influenced by Buddhist ideas (see 
Buddhism in Mediterranean antiquity). The extent to which the 
Buddhist schools or orders that probably existed in Alexandria, 
Egypt, were significant in this respect is as uncertain and cannot 
be proven with certainty, as is the assumption that they might 
have influenced Greek philosophy. 


References: Ernst Benz: Indian Influences on Early Christian Theology. 
Wiesbaden 1951, pages. 197-202. 


Manfred Clauss: Alexandria: The Destiny of an Ancient Cosmopolitan City. 
Klett-Cotta, Stuttgart 2003, ISBN 978-3-608-94329-0, page 97 et seq. 


History of Mediterranean Antiquity 


In ancient times, the first vestiges of Buddhism reached the 
Mediterranean region in various ways: 


1. Through the trade routes that developed along the Silk Road. 
2. Through the conquests led by Alexander the Great (356-323 
BC). 

3. Especially thanks to the initiatives of the Indian emperor 
Asoka (reigned about 268-232 BC), who sent pioneering 
religious missions to Syria, Egypt, Greece and Macedonia. (See 
also Edicts of ASoka and the Third Buddhist Council). 

4. Influencing the Diadochi Empire of the Seleucids and the 
Greco-Bactrian Kingdom in the 3rd-2nd centuries BC. 

5. Significantly, through the Indo-Greek kingdom in northwest 
India in the 2nd-1st centuries BC, whose regent Menanders I is 
linked to the Milindapanha. 

An ivory statuette of the goddess Lakshmi was found in Pompeii 
in 1938, during the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 AD. This 
piece, probably originating from Bhokardan (Shatavahana), 
highlights the commercial and cultural relations between 
Romans and Indians. 


It is claimed that a Buddhist school, known as Therapeutas in 
ancient Greek (Mepomtevtai Therapeutai), existed for a long time 
in Alexandria, Egypt, which is believed to have influenced 


Greek philosophy. Eastern influences are especially observed in 
figures such as Pythagoras and Empedocles, and later in currents 
such as Gnosis (Bassilides was even recognized as a crypto- 
Buddhist) and Neoplatonism (Plotinus and Porphyry), as well as 
in Apollonius of Tyana and Origen. Gnosis and Neoplatonism, 
in turn, may have influenced the formation of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


During the Middle Ages, Buddhism was reintroduced to Europe 
through the legend of Baarlam and Joasaph (also Josaphat) 
(originally 'Bodhisattva') from the beginning of the 6th century, 
which spread in the Middle Ages and is nothing other than a 
Christian reworking of the Legend of Buddha which, of course, 
only came to light centuries later. With the canonization of the 
two legendary figures in 1583 (name day: November 27), 
Buddha, as a supposedly Christian hero, also found his way into 
the gallery of saints of the Catholic Church. 


With the arrival of Islam and the cessation of intellectual 
transfer between East and West (beginning in the 8th century), 
existing knowledge about Buddhism was once again forgotten. It 
was only through the reports of Marco Polo (1251-1324), who 
spent many years at the court of the Mongol Buddhist emperor 
Kublai Khan, that news of Buddhism again reached the Western 
world for the first time. However, they were dismissed as 
fantasy, heresy and paganism and therefore were barely noticed. 
Later, the Western image of Buddhism was also shaped by the 
reports of Christian missionaries. 


References: Dagmar Doko Waskonig: My Path to Buddhism: German Buddhists 
Tell Their Story. OW Barth, Frankfurt am Main 2003, ISBN 3-502-61111-4 
Gottfried Rothermundt: Buddhism for the modern world. The religious philosophy 
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Basilides (Baot\eidnc), as an early Christian Gnostic religious 
teacher, taught in Alexandria, Egypt, from 117 to 138 AD, 
claiming to have received his teachings directly from the apostle 
Saint Matthias. He is credited with being a disciple of 
Menander, a Simonian teacher, or possibly of Glaucias, a 
supposed disciple of Peter. According to the Records of the 
Dispute with Manes, he is said to have taught among the 
Persians at some period of his life. Agapius of Hierapolis places 
it in the 15th year of Trajan's reign (113 AD). 


Basilides, recognized for his literary production, would have 
written more than twenty-four books of commentaries on the 
Christian gospel under the title of Exegetics, although all of 
these works have been lost today. This contribution positions 
him as one of the first commentators on the gospel. 


Basilides' followers, known as the Basilides, constituted a 
movement that lasted for at least two centuries after his time. At 
the end of the 4th century, Epiphanius of Salamis noted the 
persistence of Basilides' influence over the Nile delta in Egypt. 
However, it is presumed that the school of Basilides possibly 
integrated with the mainstream of Gnosticism in the second half 
of the 2nd century. 


References: Hort 1911 cites Iren. p. 100 Mass.; followed by Eus. H.E. iv. 7; Epiph. Haer. 
xxiv. | p. 68c; cf. xxii. 1 p. 62B; Theod. Haer. Fab. Yo. 2. 


Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecclesiastical History Book iv. Chapter vii. 
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Redemption, according to Basilides' conception, implies a return 
to the primordial state of being, a reversion to the original 
existence prior to the creation of the world. In this process, each 
component of existence regresses to its initial condition. The 
material elements, associated by Basilides with the physical 
world and its inherent imperfections, return to a state of 
primordial chaos. The psychic element, linked to the soul and 
consciousness, returns to the Hebdomad, a term in Basilides' 
system that may refer to the kingdom ruled by the second 
Archon. 


It is argued that the spiritual element, considered the highest 
form of existence, returns to what Basilides cryptically called 
the Non-Being God, a divine entity that, paradoxically, exists 
beyond existence itself. This spiritual return represents a 
transcendence beyond the physical and psychic realms, a 
reunification with absolute divinity. 


A characteristic feature of the Gnostic concept of the universe is 
the role played in almost all Gnostic systems by the seven 
world-creating archons, known as Hebdomad (€fdoudc). These 
Seven are in most systems semi-hostile powers and are 
considered the last and lowest emanations of Divinity; Beneath 
them, and often regarded as proceeding from them, is the world 
of truly diabolical powers. In fact, there are certain exceptions; 
Basilides taught the existence of a "great archon" named 
Abraxas who presided over 365 archons. 


The culminating state of Basilides' metaphysical system is 
known as the Restoration of all things. In this state, Basilides 


imagines a divine and blissful Ignorance that extends throughout 
existence. This concept of ignorance does not refer to a lack of 
knowledge or understanding in the common sense, but rather to 
a state of divine serenity and peace, an absence of desire or 
effort. This state implies the end of dualistic conflicts and the 
cessation of all suffering, representing perfect unity and 
harmony. Basilides' notion of a divine and blissful Ignorance 
therefore suggests a kind of celestial serenity that marks the final 
stage of the cosmic journey toward ultimate redemption. 


References: Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, i. 24. 


Clearly, through works such as the Apocryphon of John, the 
Ophitic Diagrams, On the Origin of the World, and Pistis 
Sophia, archons play a crucial role in Gnostic cosmology. 
Originally, they are believed to refer to the Greek daimons of the 
planets, but in Gnosticism they evolved to become the demonic 
rulers of the material world, each linked to a different celestial 
sphere. They are designated as Apyxovtec (archontes, 
"principalities" or "rulers") when exercising their authority over 
the material realm. 


Following the conception of ancient astronomy, which 
postulated a sphere of fixed stars beyond the spheres of the 
seven planets, in Gnosticism, beyond the spheres of the 
malevolent archons (Hebdomad), there are the super celestial 
regions to which that a soul must achieve through gnosis to free 
itself from the dominion of the archons. This place is considered 
the residence of Sofia (Wisdom) and Barbelo, also known as 
Ogdéada. 


The concept of Barbelo: Barbélo (BapBnAw) is mentioned as the 


first emanation of God in various Gnostic cosmogonies. Barbélo 
is often described as a supreme feminine principle, the singular 
passive antecedent of creation in its multiplicity. This figure is 
also known as '‘Mother-Father', suggesting an apparent 
androgyny, as well as 'First Human Being’, 'The Androgynous 
Triple Name' or 'Eternal Aeon'. Her prominent position among 
certain Gnostics was such that some schools were called 
Barbeliotae, a name that refers to the worshipers of Barbélo or 
Gnostic followers of Barbelo. 


In the apocryphal gospel of John, a treatise belonging to the Nag 
Hammadi library and containing the most detailed description of 
the Sethian creation myth, Barbélo is presented as "the first 
power, the glory, Barbélo, the perfect glory in the eons , the 
glory of revelation." All subsequent acts of creation within the 
divine sphere, except that of the aeon Sophia, occur through her 
collaboration with God. The text describes it as follows: 


“This is the first thought, her image; she became the womb of 
everything, for it is she who is prior to all of them, the Mother- 
Father, the first man (Anthropos), the Holy Spirit, the thrice 
male, the thrice powerful, the thrice called androgynous, and the 
eternal aeon among the invisible and the first to emerge.” 


Barbél6o also appears in other Nag Hammadi writings, such as 
the Gospel of Judas, where Judas Iscariot mentions that she 
belongs to the immortal realm of the Barbélo. Furthermore, the 
Trimorfa Protennoia refers to Barbél6 as "the perfect Glory" and 
"the Mother", and the Zostrianos makes multiple mentions of the 
Barbélo aeon in various contexts. 


In the Pistis Sophia, Barbélo is mentioned frequently, although 
her position is not clearly defined. She is described as one of the 
gods, "a great power of the Invisible God" (373), who is united 
with Him and with the three "thrice-mighty deities" (379). 
Furthermore, she is presented as the mother of Pistis Sophia, the 
light or heavenly body (13, 128; cf. 116, 121). In this context, 
the land is apparently considered the "matter kishan choure of 
Barbél6o" (128) or the "place of Barbélo" (373). The exact nature 
of Barbélo's connection with other divine aspects and her role in 
the universe appear to be complex and multifaceted concepts 
according to the Gnostic cosmogony presented in the Pistis 
Sophia. 


Barbelo is enigmatically described by Irenaeus as "an aeon that 
never ages in a virginal spirit", whom, according to certain 
"Gnostici", the Unnameable Father desired to manifest. When 
four successive beings, whose names express thought and life, 
appeared before Him, Barbélo was filled with joy at the sight 
and gave birth to three (or four) similar beings. 

In several nearby passages, Epiphanius mentions her, partly 
following the Compendium of Hippolytus, and speaks of her 
from her personal knowledge of the Ophite sects, especially the 
so-called "Gnostici" (i. 100 f.). According to Epiphanius, 
Barbélo resides "above in the eighth heaven" and was "set forth" 
(poBeBANoOa) "from the Father." She is considered the mother 
of Yaldabaoth (or some say Sabaoth), who arrogantly going to 
the seventh heaven, proclaimed herself the only God. When 
Barbelo heard about this, she lamented. She always appeared to 
the Archons with a beautiful appearance, with the intention of 
captivating them and collecting their dispersed power. In a third 
passage (91 ff.) where Epiphanius lists the Archons who are said 


to have their throne in each heaven, he mentions among the 
inhabitants of the eighth or highest heaven "she whom they call 
Barbélo." He describes her as the self-generated Father and Lord 
of all things, and mentions Christ as born of a virgin 
(aUToAOxXEvTOV), evidently as her son, since according to 
Irenaeus her first progeny, "the Light", was called Christ. 
Similarly, he narrates how the ascension of souls through the 
different heavens culminates in the upper region, "where 
Barbéro or Barbelo is, the Mother of the Living" (Genesis 3:20). 


Theodoret (H. F. f. 13) simply paraphrases Irenaeus, using some 
words from Epiphanius. Jerome, for his part, includes Barbélo 
several times in the lists of names associated with heresy in 
Spain, specifically among the Priscillianists. Balsamus and 
Leusibora are mentioned three times in connection with this 
(Epistle 75, chapter 3, p. 453 c. Vall.; Contra Vigilantium, p. 
393 A; in Isaiah 66:4, p. 361 c; in Amos 3:9 , p. 257 E). 


Babel, in the book of "Baruch" by the Gnostic Justin, the name 
of the first of the twelve "maternal angels" born of Elohim and 
Edem (Hippolytus. Haer. v. 26, p. 151). She is identical to 
Aphrodite, and her mother orders her to cause adulteries and 
desertions among men, in revenge for Elohim's abandonment of 
Edem (p. 154). When Heracles is sent by Elohim as "a prophet 
of uncircumcision" to defeat "the twelve malevolent angels of 
creation," that is, the maternal angels, Babel, now identical with 
Omphale, seduces and weakens him (p. 156; x. 15, p. 323). She 
may possibly be the Baalti or female Baal of several Semitic 
peoples, although the intrusive B cannot be easily explained. 
Still, it is generally possible to take Babel, "confusion" (Flavius 
Josephus. Jewish Antiquities. i. 4, § 3), as a form of Barbélo, 


which may have the same meaning. Justin's eclecticism would 
account for his deposition of Barbélo from first to second place 
where she is still above Hachamoth. 


In both instances, Epiphanius presents the doctrine as generating 
sexual licentiousness. Mircea Eliade has compared these 
Borborite beliefs and practices involving Barbélo to Tantric 
rituals and beliefs. He notes that both systems share the common 
goal of achieving primordial spiritual unity through erotic bliss 
and the consumption of menstruation and semen. This parallel 
highlights similarities in the pursuit of spiritual experience 
through erotic and ritual elements that transcend the boundaries 
of Gnostic doctrine and Tantric practices. 


Quotes: 


-Primary sources: Irenaeus, Epiphanius, Filastrio, Pistis Sophia, 
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Barbelotho, Barbelothoth, Barbéroth, Barbélothos, Barbélon, 
Barberon, Barbérotho, Barbélono, Barbé rondo, Barbelothon, 
Barberothon, Barbelos, Barbelothos, Barbéros, Barbélonos, 
Barberothono, Barbelonos. 
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Y 
aldabaoth, and the children of darkness 


The etymology of the name Yaldabaoth has been the subject of 
various speculative theories. Until 1974, explanations based on 
the unverified Aramaic: NN, romanized as_ bahutha, 
supposedly meaning "chaos", were considered the prevailing 
opinion. However, an analysis by the Jewish historian of religion 


Gershom Scholem in 1974 questioned this etymology, and it has 
since lost significant support. Scholem showed that the 
unverified Aramaic term had been invented and was only found 
in a corrupt text from 1859. The supposed translation was based 
on a misreading of a previous etymology that equated 
"darkness" and "chaos" by interpreting a plural form not proven 
from Hebrew: 1712, romanized as bohu. 


References:This article incorporates text from a publication now in the public domain: 
Arendzen, John Peter (1908). "Demiurge." In Herbermann, Charles (ed.). Catholic 
Encyclopedia. Vol. 4. New York: Robert Appleton Company. 


The first etymology was proposed by Feuardentius in 1575, who 
supposedly translated it from Hebrew into Latin as "a patribus 
genitus", meaning ‘the son of the fathers’. Another theory put 
forward by Matter in 1828 claimed that the name was derived 
from Hebrew: X77”, romanized as yalda, meaning ‘child’, and 
from Hebrew: Ni., romanized as bahot, a supposed plural form 
of the Hebrew word 1112, romanized as bohu, meaning 
‘emptiness, darkness'. However, Matter interpreted it to mean 
"chaos", thus translating Yaldabaoth as "son of darkness [...] an 
element of chaos.” 


References: Scholem, Gershom (1974). "Jaldabaoth Reconsidered." Melanges 
de'histoire des religions offerts a Henri-Charles Puech. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. “Matter was careful enough to speak only of an element 
of chaos in Jaldabaoth's nature, for which some justification could be made out of 
Irenaeus’ description of the vicissitudes of his mother Sophia. But he cared little 
about philological exactness. The Hebrew bohu admits of no plural, no less than 
the Phoenician equivalent Baav mentioned by Philo of Byblos.” 


Matter, Jacques (1828). Histoire critique du Gnosticisime, et De son influence sur 
les Sectes religieuses et philosophiques des six premiers siécles de l'ére 
chrétienne (in French). Vol. 2 (2nd ed.). Strasbourg: F. G. Levrault. p. 198. ISBN 
9780274873562. “1. N72 NT”, fils des tenébres; N72, plural of 1:72; les fils 

de Sophia avait, en effet, un élément de chaos; il devait étre analogue a la matiére 
qu'il était appelé 4 former.” 


Scholem's theory translated the name as Yald' Abaoth, where 
Yald' in Aramaic (N7??, romanized: yalda) translates as 
‘begotten’, not ‘child’, and Abaoth comes from the Hebrew word 
NIX (Tzevaot), meaning '‘Sabaoth', which translates as 
‘armies’. Thus, Scholem translated Yald' Abaoth as 'begetter of 
Sabaoth’. 


However, Black objects to this interpretation because Sabaoth is 
the name of one of Yaldaboth's sons in some Gnostic texts. 
Black suggests that the second part of the name is the Jewish 
Aramaic 1’? (romanized: behuta), which means 'pity' and is 
cognate with the Hebrew mW11 (romanized: boSet), a term used 
to replace the name Ba'al in the Hebrew Bible . Thus, Black's 
proposal is translated as Aramaic: 1?°N72 N71?” (romanized: 
yalda behita), which could be interpreted as 'son of shame/ 
Ba‘al’. 


Etymology: Possibly from Hebrew ni 177? (yaldah bohit, 
“daughter of the void”) or its Aramaic equivalent NI N77? 
(yalda’ bahit, “son of chaos’) 


In an etymology proposed in 1967 by Adam, he already deviated 
from the then majority opinion and translated Yald' in Aramaic 
similarly to Scholem, but interpreted the second part of the name 
as being derived from Syriac: <ham<ort (romanized: 
“abbahita), meaning 'fatherhood'. He interpreted this to more 
broadly describe “the power of generation,” thus suggesting that 
the name means “the manifestation of the power of generation.” 


References: Black, Matthew (1983), "An Aramaic Etymology for Jaldabaoth?", 
The New Testament and Gnosis: Essays in honor of RobertMcL. Wilson, 
Bloomsbury Academic, pp. 69-72, doi:10.5040/978 1474266277.ch-005, ISBN 
978-1-4742-6627-7, retrieved 2023-01-19 


Adam, A. (1967-01-01), "Ist die Gnosis in araméischen Weisheitsschulen 
entstanden?", The Origins of Gnosticism / Le origini dello gnosticismo, BRILL, 
pp. 291-301, doi:10.1163/9789004378032_020, ISBN 9789004378032, retrieved 
2023-01-19 


From about 200 BC, a tradition arose in the Greco-Egyptian 
Ptolemaic kingdom that associated Yahweh, the god of the Jews, 
with the Egyptian deity Set. After the Assyrian conquest of 
Egypt in the 7th century BC, Set was considered by the 
Egyptians to be an evil deity and was not commonly worshiped, 
in part due to his role as a god of foreigners, represented in the 
appearance of a man with a head. donkey The practice of 
interpretatio graeca, which consists of attributing the gods of a 
foreign pantheon to one's own, was adopted by the Egyptians 
during their Hellenization. In this process, they identified Set 
with Typhon, a serpentine creature that roars like a lion. 


The Exodus narrative in the Hebrew Bible recounts the betrayal 
and oppression of the Jewish nation by Pharaoh, whom Yahweh 
punishes with ten plagues, destroying the land, polluting the 
Nile, and causing the death of all the firstborn. The migration of 
the Jewish community within the Hellenized Ptolemaic 
Kingdom to Greek-speaking Egyptian cities, such as Alexandria, 
led to the creation of the Septuagint, a translation of the Hebrew 
Bible into Koine Greek. Furthermore, the story of the Exodus 
was adapted by Ezekiel the Tragedian into ancient Greek in a 
play called €&aywyn (Exagogé), performed in Alexandria and 
witnessed by Egyptians and Jews. However, Egyptian reception 
of the Exodus story was largely negative, as they considered it 


insulting to their gods and glorifying Jewish suffering. This 
inspired Egyptian works that retold the story, modifying its 
details to ridicule the Jews and exalt Egypt and its deities. 


References: Litwa, M. David (2021). "The Donkey Deity." The Evil Creator: 
Origins of an Early Christian Idea. New York, NY: Oxford University Press. 
ISBN 978-0-19-756643-5. OCLC 1243261365. “Since the fifth century BCE (and 
probably earlier), there was a Greek cultural practice of identifying foreign gods 
now dubbed interpretatio Graeca. In short, Greeks would identify two different 
gods from two different cultures based on shared traits. For instance, the Egyptian 
god Thoth was identified with the Greek Hermes because both were considered 
clever. [...] When he came to Seth, the Greeks had long identified him with 
Typhon, lord of chaos. Typhon was more of a monster than a god. [...] Another 
Greek poet described him as "enemy of gods.[...] Hellenized Egyptians capitalized 
on this cultural practice of translation by viewing the Jewish god Yahweh as a 
form of Seth.” 


In this context, some Egyptians saw similarities between the 
actions and narrative attributes of Yahweh and those of Seth, as 
well as a phonetic similarity between Koiné Greek: Taw, 
romanized: Ia, the name of Yahweh used by Hellenized Jews, 
and Coptic : 1, romanized. : I0, illuminated. 'donkey', then seen 
as the animal of Set. From this arose a popular response to the 
Jewish accusation that the Egyptians simply worshiped beasts, 
that is, that, in truth, the Jews themselves worshiped a beast, a 
donkey, or a man with a donkey's head, that is, Seth. 


References: Litwa, M. David (2021). "The Donkey Deity." The Evil Creator: 
Origins of an Early Christian Idea. New York, NY: Oxford University Press. 
ISBN 978-0-19-756643-5. OCLC 1243261365. “For centuries, Jews had scorned 
the religion of Egypt as the worship of dumb beasts. One way for learned 
Egyptians to fight back was to depict the Jewish deity as himself the most vile and 
ridiculous beast. If Yahweh was a form of Seth, then he could be portrayed in 
Seth's ass-like shape. Thus there arose the tradition that the Jews (secretly) 
worshiped Yahweh as a donkey or as a man standing upright with an ass's head.” 


Accusations of onolatry directed against Jews originated in the 


Middle Egyptian context, where the symbolic importance of the 
donkey was related to Seth. These accusations spread to the rest 
of the Greco-Roman world, which was mostly unaware of this 
context. In a prominent version of the narratives affirming 
Jewish onolatry, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, a Seleucid king 
famous for desecrating the Temple in Jerusalem, supposedly 
discovered that the Holy of Holies was not empty, but instead 
housed an idol shaped like a donkey. After the rise of 
Christianity, this same accusation was repeated against its 
followers. A notable example is the oldest known depiction of 
the crucifixion of Jesus, the Alexamenos graffito, which shows a 
Christian named Alexamenos worshiping a crucified donkey- 
headed god. 


References: Viladesau, Richard (1992). The Word in and Out of Season. Paulist 
Press. p. 46. ISBN 978-0-809 1-3626-1. 


Litwa, M. David (2021). "The Donkey Deity." The Evil Creator: Origins of an 
Early Christian Idea. New York, NY: Oxford University Press. ISBN 
978-0-19-756643-5. OCLC 1243261365. “An unknown graffiti artist carved into 
the plaster of a palace chamber in Rome a donkey-headed deity hanging from a 
cross (see Figure 1.3). At the foot of the cross stands a stocky, rude figure with his 
hand raised in adoration. The title, written in Greek, reads: "Alexamenos worships 
God." Alexamenos, a servile jester given his posture and clothing, is evidently a 
Christian who worships the crucified Christ. He just so happens that Christ has the 
head of a donkey. [...] It is possible that some Roman slave or schoolboy who 
worked in the palace was familiar with a being like Onocoetes, a Christian amulet, 
or the donkey cult mentioned by Minutius. However, it is also possible that 
whoever engraved the crucified donkey into the plaster was familiar with 
alternative Christian traditions that portrayed the creator or one of his minions as a 
donkey-headed demon. Then he would be invoking the idea of “like father, like 
son”: God the father with the head of a donkey gives birth to a son with the head 
of a donkey (Jesus).” 


Yaldabaoth is mainly mentioned in the Archontic, Sethian and 
Ophitic writings of Gnostic literature, most of which have been 
discovered in the library of Nag Hammadi. In the Apocryphon 


of John, "Yaldabaoth" is the first of the three names of the 
dominant archon, along with Saklas and Samael. In Pistis 
Sophia he has lost his right to rule and, in the depths of Chaos, 
together with 49 demons, he tortures sacrilegious souls in a 
burning torrent of pitch. Here he is a lion-faced archon, half 
flame, half darkness. Yaldabaoth appears as a rebellious angel in 
both the apocryphal Gospel of Judas and the Gnostic work 
Hypostasis of the Archons. In some of these Gnostic texts, 
Yaldabaoth is further identified with the ancient Roman god 
Saturn. 


Reference:This article incorporates text from a publication now in the public 
domain: Arendzen, John Peter (1908). "Demiurge." In Herbermann, Charles (ed.). 
Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. 4. New York: Robert Appleton Company. 


T 
he Ophites 


According to theologians such as Origen and Irenaeus of Lyon, 
the essence of Ophite doctrine held that the God of the Old 
Testament was a misanthropic deity. For those who adhered to 
this belief, unleashing the power of humanity was essential. 
Since the Bible does not precisely identify the serpent as Satan, 
the Ophites felt fully justified in their position. They claimed 
that what the serpent was really seeking was to grant Adam and 


Eve knowledge, and that the prohibition of this knowledge was 
associated with the figure that both Christianity and Judaism 
identify as God. Consequently, for the sect, other enemies of the 
Old Testament Yahweh became heroes. 


Ophites, Ophians (ophianoi Ogiavo1) and Ophism are generic 
names for several Gnostic sects that developed around the year 
100 in Syria and Egypt. Its name is derived from the Greek 6gic 
(ophis, "serpent"). The sect or sects were described by 
Hippolytus of Rome (170-235) in a lost work, the Syntagma 
("arrangement"). 


Regarding Irenaeus's perspective, the Ophites identified the 
"snake-like" being (Ophiomorphos) as Ilda-Baoth, the "son of 
darkness." According to their belief, Ilda-Baoth's mother, Sophia 
Achaméth, was the daughter of Sophia, the divine wisdom. 
Some Ophites carried this idea further, considering the serpent 
to be the highest object of a mystery cult, a symbol of the world 
soul that meanders through all the opposites of physical and 
spiritual life. It is known that some Ophite sects kept live snakes 
in their temples and offered sacrifices to them. 


One of the Gnostic sects related to the Ophites was that of the 
Perates in the 2nd century. Their system shared similarities with 
that of the Ophites, recognizing a divine being in the paradise 
serpent. The sect's name comes from Perat, the Semitic name for 
the Euphrates River. 

In the opinion of Israel Meir Freimann, the Gnostic sect of the 
Ophites is not Christian, but its origins date back to early 
Judaism, touching on the teachings of the Kabbalah, its main 
work, the Zohar, and the Talmud. 


References: Johann Gustav Stickel and his information on Freimann's dissertation. 
Here, according to the Biographical Manual of Rabbis: 2 parts, Michael Brocke 
and Julius Carlebach (eds.), Carsten Wilke (arr.), Part 1: 'The rabbis of the period 
of emancipation in the countries of Germany, Bohemia and Greater Poland , 
1781-1871': 2 vols., Munich: Saur, 2004, Vol. 1 'Aach - Juspa', page 333. ISBN 
3-598-24871-7. 


We find the description of such beliefs and the practices linked 
to them in Irenaeus of Lyon, Celsus and, who describe a 
"diagram" of these sects, a map of the universe annotated with 
ritual indications intended for initiation or to accompany death. 
However, neither Irenaeus, who in his typology classifies them 
among the "other Gnostics", nor Celsus, who speaks simply of 
"Christians", calls them "ophites", a qualification that appears 
under the pen of Origen to describe the users of the diagram. 


The use of the term only extended to the next generation of 
heresiologists who associated it with the practice of snake 
worship, an assertion widely taken up and developed by 
Christian authors who tended to assimilate this “serpent people” 
to Sethian Gnosticism. 


However, examination of the “ophite” texts found at Nag 
Hammadi suggests rather a classical Gnosticism, particularly 
linked to the stories of creation and Eden, which assigns a 
particular and positive role to the serpent as an involuntary 
instrument of Revelation. , without a particular cult. to be paid. 


Most information about the Ophites comes from the writings of 
the Christian heresiologists Hippolytus of Rome (Philosopher), 
Irenaeus of Lyons (Against Heresies), Origen (Against Celsum 
vi. 25 seq.), and Epiphanius of Salamis (Panarion). xxvi.). 
However, some original Ophitic texts have come to light during 
archaeological excavations, such as at Nag Hammadi, of which 
we generally remember: the Book of Secrets of John or 
Apocryphon of John (NHC II.1), the Wisdom of Jesus Christ 
(NHC III.4), the Hypostasis of the Archons (Nag Hammadi 


Codex II.4), the Untitled Writing or On the Origin of the World 
(NHC I1.5, XUI.2) and the True Testimony (en) (NHC IX .3). 


The "ophite" diagrams are known to Origen through his 
refutation of Celsus. Celsus, a Greek-speaking philosopher, 
mocks Christians for using "magic" and "witchcraft," terms he 
especially uses to condemn the non-philosophical approach of 
Christians. He accuses Christians of invoking demons with 
barbaric names and of maintaining nonsense in their books, 
citing a cosmological diagram as an example. Origen refutes this 
criticism in his work "Against Celsus", VI, 24-38. 


In Celsus's description, ten (or seven) separate circles are 
mentioned, circumscribed by a circle called the "soul of the 
world" and titled "Leviathan", a thick black line called 
"Gehenna" or, in Greek, "Tartarus". Reference is also made to a 
"seal" called the Father and a "seal" called the Son, a square 
with "words spoken at the gates of Paradise", and a Demiurge 
god of Moses. In addition, seven angels or archons are 
mentioned, represented as goalkeepers in the form of various 
animals. 


Origen maintains that this diagram is not the creation of 
"authentic Christians" but of "others" whom he calls "ophites." 
This term, since then, has remained associated with the diagram 
in question. The description given by Origen is quite similar to 
elements found in certain Christian Gnostic writings, such as 
John's Book of Secrets. 


Referencias: Jacques van der Vliet, cap. 4 “Egipto romano y bizantino” , en 
David Frankfurter (ed.), Guia para el estudio de la magia antigua , Leyden, 
Brill,2019 (ISBN 9789004390751 ), pag. 244-245 


Pseudo-Tertullian, probably translating the lost Syntagma of 
Hippolytus written around the year 220, is the first source to 
mention the Ophites and address their connection to snakes. 
According to Pseudo-Tertullian (Haer. 2.1-4), the Ophites taught 


several doctrines, including: 


1. Christ did not exist in the flesh (Christum autem non in 
substantia carnis Fuisse; 2.4). 

2. They exalted the serpent and preferred it to Christ (serpentem 
magnificant in tantum, ut ilium etiam ipsi Christo praeferant; 
2.1). 

3. Christ imitated the sacred power of Moses' serpent (Numbers 
21:6-9) by saying, "And just as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up" (John 3: 
14) (Haer. 2:1). 

4. It is mentioned that Eve believed the serpent as if he had been 
the Son of God (Eva quasi filio deo crediredat; 2,4). 


It is interesting to note that in this account by Pseudo-Tertullian, 
the name "Jesus" is not mentioned. The account differs in some 
points from the account of Epiphanius, who states that the 
Ophites regarded the serpent and Christ as identical rather than 


preferring one over the other. 
References: Rasimus 2006, p. 804. 


Against heresies 


Agnolo Bronzino, Il serpente di bronzo, from the chapel of 
Eleonora of Toledo, Florence, Palazzo Vecchio Ireneo (died c. 
202) gives, in what appears to be chronological order, a list of 
heresies, beginning with Simon Magus and ending with Tatian, 
and adds in a kind of appendix a description of a variety of 
Gnostic sects from which its origin is derived. as Irenaeus 
maintains, of the heresy of Simon Magus (Against Heresies 
1:23-28). Most modern authors do not consider this chronology 
to be historically accurate. 


It details what later writers have identified as an Ophitic 
cosmogony. Creation began as a series of emanations: 


The true and holy Church: 

Bythos (Depth): 

Father of All (the First Man): 

Ennoia, the Son of Man (the Second Man): 
The Holy Spirit, the First Woman: 

Water 

Darkness 

The abyss 

Chaos 


With the beauty of the Holy Spirit, both the First and the Second 
Man fell in love, and generated from it a third man, an 
Incorruptible Light, called Christ. 


In the Ophite account, the excess of light with which Christ had 
been impregnated was more than he could contain. While Christ, 
in his divine birth, ascended upward with his mother, thus 
forming with the First and Second Man the True and Holy 
Church, a drop of light fell downward into the material world. 
This drop of light was called Sophia (Wisdom) or Prunikos, 
being an androgynous being. 


With the arrival of Sophia, the still waters were set in motion, 
and all things rushed to embrace the Light. Prunikos, playing 
wildly with the waters, assumed a body to protect light from 
being completely absorbed by matter. However, when, 
oppressed by the rudeness of her surroundings, Prunikos tried to 
escape the waters and ascend towards her mother, the weight of 
her body limited her. She could only arch over the waters, thus 
forming the visible sky. As the desire to free herself grew, over 
time, she was able to let go of the weight of the body and ascend 
to the region immediately above, known in the language of 
another sect as the middle region. 


Jaldabaoth: 


Meanwhile, a son, Ialdabaoth, who is born to him from contact 
with the waters, having in him a certain breath of incorruptible 
light that his mother left him, through which he works, generates 
from the waters a motherless son. And this son in the same way 
another, until there were seven Archons in all, ruling the seven 
heavens; [5] a Hebdomad that his mother completes in an 
Ogdoad. 


Taldabaoth ("yalda bahut" = "son of chaos"), the Demiurge 
Tao 

Sabaoth 

Adonaios 

Elaios 

Astaphanes 


" W 


Horaios ("o" = “light’’). 


But it came to pass that these sons contended for dominion with 
their father Ialdabaoth, for which he suffered great affliction, and 
fixing his desperate gaze upon the remains of the matter below, 
he, through them, consolidated his longing and obtained a son 
Ophiomorphus, the snake. -Nous formed, whence come the 
spirit and the soul, and all things of this lower world; but from 
where also came forgetfulness, evil, jealousy, envy and death. 
Ialdabaoth, stretching himself over his upper heaven, had 
excluded from all that was inferior the knowledge that there was 
anything greater than himself, and having swelled with pride at 
the children he had begotten without the help of his mother, 
exclaimed: 


I am Father and God, and above me there is no other. 
When his mother heard it, he cried out (1:30, 6): 


Do not lie, Ialdabaoth, for upon you is the All-Father, the First 
Man and the Son of Man. 


Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-c. 215) incidentally mentions 
Cainites and Ophites (Stromata 7:17), but gives no explanation 
of their principles. Nor do we suppose there is any reason to 
connect with this sect their disapproval of the wearing of serpent 
ornaments by women (Instructor 2:13). 


Epiphanius describes the rituals of the Ophites, who keep a 
snake in a chest called "cista mystica." During their mysteries, 
they bring the snake out of its hiding place. They place bread on 
a table and summon the snake. When the cave is open, the snake 
comes out. Cunning, she crawls on the table and stirs among the 
loaves, considered by them to be the perfect sacrifice. 


According to Epiphanius, they not only divide the bread in 
which the snake has coiled itself and offer it to those present, but 
each person also kisses the snake on the mouth. The snake, they 
say, has been tamed by some kind of diabolical spell or fraud. 
The Ophites prostrate themselves before the serpent and call it 
the Eucharist, considering that this action completes its 
mysteries. Through this ritual, they claim to send a hymn to the 
Heavenly Father. 


References: Campbell and Abadie, p. 296 


The second part of Pseudo-Tertullian's work offers a detailed summary of the 
Ophites' conception of the pleroma in Gnosticism. In this context, the pleroma 
represents the fullness, structure and abode of the divine world. It can be inferred 
that Pseudo-Tertullian borrowed this perspective from the work "Adversus 
Haereses" by Irenaeus of Lyons, who had previously referred to this group as "the 
other Gnostics." Although the exact identification of the Ophites as the same 
group mentioned by Irenaeus is accepted in the academic field, Theodoret of 
Cyrus, around the year 450, within his compendium "Haereticorum fabularum", 
considers them as a group within Setianism. 


In Gnostic texts, the description of the pleroma varies, but the 
essence of the vertex is usually consistent: a Father, a Mother, 
and a Son. The Father is reflected in the surrounding light and 
gives birth to the Mother, often called First Thought or Barbelo, 
who in turn gives birth to the Light, the Son. This structure gives 


rise to divine emanations called aeons. 


The Ophites, however, diverge in their conception of the 
pleroma. Its highest principle is a Father of all things, also 
known as the First Man, from whom emanates the Son, called 
the Son of Man or Second Man. The Holy Spirit also emerges, 
known as First Woman or Mother of the Living. Among them 
there is primordial matter and chaos. Father and Son, through 
the Spirit, give birth to Christ and Sophia, who is trapped in the 
waters of chaos and gives birth to Jaldabaoth. The latter begets 
successively, giving rise to seven sons, each ruling a heaven, 
whose names coincide with the archons in the Apocryphon of 
John. 


Jaldabaoth, proclaiming himself the only god, is corrected by 
Sophia, who strips him of part of his power. Jaldabaoth and his 
children create humanity with the rest of their power. The story 
culminates with Christ descending into the material world, 
taking possession of Jesus and being killed by Jaldabaoth and 
his sons. However, Christ leaves the body of Jesus before the 
crucifixion, raising said body to heaven to gather the souls of the 
chosen believers. 


The philosopher Celsus, around 178 AD, wrote a critique of 
Christianity entitled "The True Word" (AAn®nc¢ Aoyoc, Alethés 
logos). Although the original book has not survived to this day, 
much of its content is known thanks to the quotes and 
paraphrases that Origen made in his work "Contra Celsum" 
(Against Celsus). In a section addressing the soul's journey 
through the seven heavens, Celsus described a diagram that he 
claimed was used by some Christian groups in their rituals. 
Origen, in refuting this text, mentioned having seen the diagram 
and noted that it was not used by Christians, but by a group he 
called Ophites. 


According to Origen's description, the diagram featured ten 


circles separated but connected by another circle, designated as 
the soul of the cosmos and called Leviathan. The latter was 
represented as a snake biting its tail. Also appearing in the 
diagram was a figure called Behomoth. Additionally, seven 
archons were identified in the scheme, and Origen detailed what 
the initiates were to say to these archons as they ascended 
through the seven heavens. The specific texts of the prayers 
necessary to overcome the gates of the archons were mentioned. 
This approach was a form of theurgy, a magical practice 
widespread in the Roman Empire, and is found in several 
Gnostic texts. The essence of this theurgy lay in knowing the 
magical names of the divine powers and having the correct 
words to pass through the guardians, considered essential for 
elevation to the divine world and, ultimately, salvation. Similar 
original diagrams exist in other Gnostic texts, such as the Libros 
de Jeu. 


S 
imon the Magician 


Simon Magus (also Simon Magus, Simon of Samaria or Simon 
of Gitta; +65 in Rome) is considered the first heretic of the 
church. What little is known about him comes from Christian 
sources, mostly polemics against the Gnostics. Consequently, he 
was a Samaritan, worshiped by his followers as "the great power 
of God" or "God in human form" (theios aner). The term simony 
is derived from his name. 


The figure of Simon is found in the "Acts of the Apostles" and in 
the works of the Fathers of the Church, such as Irenaeus, Justin 
Martyr and Hippolytus of Rome. He also appears in the 
"Apocryphal Acts of Peter" and the "Pseudoclementines." There 
are various representations of Simon, and the diversity in these 
images raises the question of whether they all refer to the same 
person or if his name became a kind of symbol used to condemn 
different theological currents. Mainstream ecclesiastical 
literature shows a particular interest in demarcation, so 
representations of Simon are likely to be both descriptive and 
polemical. 


The earliest reference to Simon is found in the "Acts of the 
Apostles" (Acts 8:9-25 EU), probably written after the year 70. 
In these texts, events surrounding a Simon Magus in Sebaste, 
Samaria are recounted. . Simon is said to have caused ecstatic 
effects, and his followers worshiped him as a "great power of 
God." However, after being impressed by the apostle Philip, 
Simon was baptized. Later, when Peter and John arrived in 
Samaria and prayed for the believers that the Holy Spirit would 
come upon them, Simon offered them money in exchange for the 
power to invoke the Holy Spirit on others. From this history 
derives the term "simony", which refers to improper treatment 
related to church positions. While the "Acts of the Apostles" 
only mention the magician Simon and do not describe any 
teaching system, according to Irenaeus of Lyons, the "falsely 
called" Gnosis had its beginning with Simon. In his work 


"Against the Heretics" (Book 1 of the Pseudoclementines), 
Irenaeus wrote that Simon claimed to be a Messiah (Christ) and 
to have come to redeem the "first thought" (feminine) Ennoia 
from matter. According to Simon, this "First Thought" 
descended into lower regions and created angels and powers. 
However, out of envy, these angels and powers rebelled against 
Ennoia-Helena, creating the world as a prison to keep her 
trapped in a woman's womb. Helen, as a manifestation of 
Ennoia, was trapped in the world through several reincarnations, 
including her incarnation as Helen of Troy, until she was 
redeemed as a prostitute in the Phoenician city of Tire by God, 
who descended in the form of Simon Magus. . According to this 
doctrine, the world created by angels is destined for destruction, 
and only those who believe in Simon and Helen can return with 
them to the higher regions. 


References: Eusebius of Caesarea: Historia Ecclesiastica History of the Church, 
Second Book, Chapter 13, Simon, the Magus. Translation: Department of 
Patristics and Church History, University of Freiburg. 


Against Heresies (Adversus haereses, Kat aipéoewv) is a five-volume work 
written by Irenaeus of Lyons in the 2nd century. The work was considered written 
around the year 180, because Eleuterio was mentioned as the current bishop of 
Rome. 


In his work "Philosophumena", Hippolytus of Rome provides a 
complex exposition of Simonianism, addressing his system of 
divine emanations and his interpretations of the Old Testament. 
It is important to note that this representation is probably based 
on a later form of Simonianism, as the original teachings of 
Simon Magus were simpler and similar to the representations 
offered by Justin and Irenaeus. Over time, Simonian ideas may 
have evolved and acquired additional complexities that 
Hippolytus reflects in his work. 


Acts of the Apostles 

But there was a man named Simon, who previously practiced 
witchcraft in the same city and cast a spell on the Samaritans, 
pretending to be a great man; to whom all heard, from the least 
to the greatest, saying, "This man is the great power [Gr. 
Dynamis Megale] of God." And they had respect for him, 
because for a long time he had bewitched them with sorceries. 
But when they believed Philip, who preached the kingdom of 
God and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men 
and women. Then Simon himself also believed; and when he 
was baptized, he remained with Philip, and was amazed, seeing 
the miracles and signs that were done. When the apostles who 
were in Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the word of 
God, they sent Peter and John to them, who, when they came 
down, prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Spirit 
(for it had not yet fallen on any of them: only They were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.) Then they laid hands on 
them and received the Holy Spirit. And when Simon saw that 
the Holy Spirit was given by the laying on of the hands of the 
apostles, he offered them money, saying: Give me also this 
power, so that whoever I lay hands on may receive the Holy 
Spirit. But Peter said to him: Let your money perish with you, 
because you have thought that the gift of God can be bought 
with money. You have no part or luck in this, because your heart 
is not right before God. Repent, therefore, of this your 
wickedness, and pray to God, if perhaps your thought may be 
forgiven [Gr. Epinoia] of your heart, for I see that you are in the 


gall of bitterness and in the prison of iniquity. "Then Simon 
answered and said, Pray to the Lord for me, that none of these 
things which you have said come upon me." 

—Acts 8:9-24 


Josephus mentions a magician named Atom (also known as 
Simon in Latin manuscripts) in connection with the procurator 
Felix, King Agrippa IJ, and his sister Drusilla. In the story, Felix 
persuades Simon to convince Drusilla to marry him instead of 
her original fiance. Although some scholars have suggested that 
Atom and Simon could be the same person, this identification is 
not generally accepted, as Josephus' Simon is described as a Jew 
rather than a Samaritan. Robert McNair Price has mentioned the 
speculations of scholars such as Ferdinand Christian Baur and 
Hermann Detering, who have proposed the possibility of 
identifying Simon with the apostle Paul. It is important to note 
that these proposals are the subject of debate and are not widely 
accepted. 


References: Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 20:7, §2. 


Myth of Simon and Helen 


Justin and Irenaeus are the first to relate the myth of Simon and 
Helen, which became the center of Simonian doctrine. 
Epiphanius of Salamis also has Simon speak in the first person 
in several places in his Panarion, and the implication is that he is 
quoting a version of, although perhaps not word for word. 


References: Chisholm, Hugh, ed. (1911). "Simon Magus." Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Vol. 25 (11th ed.). Cambridge University Press. pp. 126-130. 


As Epiphanius describes it, in the beginning God had his first 
thought, his Ennoia, which was feminine, and that thought was 
to create the angels. The First Thought then descended to the 
lower regions and created the angels. But the angels rebelled 
against her out of jealousy of her and created the world as her 
prison, imprisoning her in a female body. From then on, she was 
reincarnated many times, and each time she was shamed. Her 
many reincarnations included Helen of Troy, among others, and 
she was eventually reincarnated as Helen, a slave and prostitute 
in the Phoenician city of Tyre. God then descended in the form 
of Simon Magus, to rescue the Ennoia from him and to confer 
salvation on men through the knowledge of himself. 


"And for her," he says, "I went down; for this is what is written 
in the Gospel 'the lost sheep.’ 


—FEpiphanius, Panarion, 21.3.5 


It is claimed that the Emperor Claudius erected a statue in honor 
of Simon on an island in the Tiber, at the intersection of two 
bridges, with the inscription "Simoni Deo Sancto" ("to Simon, 
the Holy God"). In the 16th century, a statue was excavated on 
the island that matched the description. However, some 
controversy arises around the inscription, as it is addressed to 
"Semo Sancus", who is a Sabine deity. This has led some 
historians to speculate that Justin the Martyr may have confused 
"Semo Sancus" with Simon in the account of him. 


Jacques Lacarriére situates Simon the Magus in these terms 
within the Gnostic movement: “ Gnosis appears in history from 
the first centuries of Christianity, preached by a character 


mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles under the name of Simon 
the Magus. We already find there the essential principles that 
characterize it: the creation of the world is the work of a false 
God, the true God is unknown to man, the world is only there to 
separate him from Him. For Simon the Magus, the only way he 
has For man to break the illusion of the world and achieve 
plenitude is to freely live his desires. Desire, in all its forms, is 
the only divine part that resides in the human being.” 


Reference: Jacques Lacarriére, "The Gnostics, Libertarians of the Absolute", 
Revue Planéte, online, p.4; see http://manicheism.free.fr/maniblog/gnostiques 
%20lacarriere.pdf (J. Lacarriére is also the author of an article dedicated to gnosis, 
Ashes and Eyes, an essay on Gnostic thought (A. Balland, 1970 )). 


Indeed, in the 2nd century, a writing was attributed to Simon: 
the “apophasis megale”’, or “great revelation”. However, the 
scant information preserved in this text reveals an esoteric 
thought of Christian appearance that is based on biblical phrases, 
the “Odyssey” and Greek philosophers. Although some authors 
attribute this text to a Gnostic current that dates back to the 
historical Simon, it seems more prudent to stick to a 
composition from the mid-2nd century, making Simon Magus 
the privileged revealer of a secret doctrine. 


References: R. Gounelle, SBEV / Ed. du Cerf, Supplement to the Church Book 
No. 148 (junior 2009), “Reading the Christian Apocrypha in the Text,” p. 109-110 
http://www. bible-service.net/extranet/current/pages/88 1 .html 


In his work "Philosophumena", Hippolytus takes up the 
narrative about Simon that Irenaeus had written (and which in 
turn was based on the lost "Syntagma" of Justin). Hippolytus 
comments on the story of "the lost sheep", pointing out that the 
liar (Simon) was in love with a woman named Helena. Simon 
bought her and took her as his wife, and, out of respect for her 
disciples, he invented the story surrounding Helen. 


Furthermore, Hippolytus demonstrates knowledge of the popular 
tradition about Simon, which describes him more as a magician 
than a Gnostic. According to the narrative, Simon was 
constantly in conflict with Peter, a theme that also appears in 
apocryphal and pseudo-Clementine literature. Hippolytus relates 
that, desperate because of the curse that Peter imposed on him in 
the Acts, Simon renounced his faith and became a sorcerer. He 
arrived in Rome and had conflicts with the apostles, especially 
Peter. Simon embarked on the practice of teaching, and, 
according to Hippolytus, when he was about to be discovered, 
he announced that he would be resurrected on the third day if he 
was buried alive. His followers would dig a grave and bury him, 
but Simon remained there, contradicting his own claims, since 
he was not the Christ. 


References: Hippolytus, Refutation of all Heresies, 6, 15. 


Cyril of Jerusalem (346 AD), in the sixth of his Catechetical 
Lectures, introduces his history of the Manichaeans with a brief 
account of earlier heresies: Simon Magus, he says, had 
announced that he was going to be translated into heaven, and 
He was actually running through the air in a demon-drawn 
chariot when Peter and Paul knelt and prayed, and their prayers 
brought him to earth as a broken corpse. 


References: Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, vi. fifteen. 


The Apocryphal Acts of Peter offer a more elaborate story of the 
death of Simon Magus. Simon is performing magic in the Forum 
and, to prove that he is a god, he levitates in the air above the 
Forum. The apostle Peter prays to God to stop flying, stops in 


mid-air, and falls in a place called "the Via Sacra" (which means 
"Holy Way" in Latin), breaking his legs "in three places." The 
crowd, which was not hostile before, stones him. Already 
seriously injured, he has some people carry him at night in a bed 
from Rome to Ariccia, and from there they take him to Terracina 
to a man named Castor, who has been banished from Rome due 
to accusations of witchcraft against him. made. The Minutes go 
on to say that he died "being severely cut by two doctors.” 


References: "The Acts of Peter." www.earlychristianwritings.com. 


Another apocryphal document, the Acts of Peter and Paul, offers 
a slightly different version of the incident mentioned above, 
which was shown in the context of a debate before Emperor 
Nero. In this version, the apostle Paul is present along with 
Peter, Simon levitates from a high wooden tower made at his 
request and dies "divided into four parts" due to the fall. Peter 
and Paul are then imprisoned by Nero, who further orders that 
Simon's body be carefully guarded for three days, in case, like 


Christ, the magician is resurrected. 
References: Acts of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul. 


The Pseudoclementine Acknowledgments and Homilies offer 
insight into Simon Magus and his teachings, but their date and 
authorship are uncertain, suggesting that they were produced by 
several hands with different beliefs. According to these texts, 
Simon was a Samaritan born in Gitta, son of Anthony and 
Rachel. He studied Greek literature in Alexandria and, due to his 
great skill in magic, became ambitious, aspiring to be considered 
a supreme power, even superior to the God who created the 
world. 


Simon darkly implied that he himself was Christ, calling himself 
the Permanent One to express his supposed immortality and 
resistance to bodily decay. He challenged belief in the God who 
created the world, denied the resurrection of the dead and 
rejected Jerusalem, proposing Mount Gerizim in its place. He 
preached justice and the coming judgment. 


In his teaching, Simon presented John the Baptist as a precursor 
of Jesus and had thirty prominent followers who represented the 
lunar months. Among them, a woman named Helena was the 
most esteemed. When Simon was in Egypt practicing magic, a 
false report of her death allowed Dositheus, one of the thirty, to 
take the lead position. Upon returning, Simon accepted second 
place, but began to imply that Dositheus did not fully understand 
the doctrines of the sect. Dositheus, enraged, tried to strike 
Simon, but the rod seemed to pass through his body like smoke. 
Realizing the truth, Dositheus fell down and worshiped Simon, 
ceding his position as leader to him. Shortly after, Dositheus 
died. 


References: Clementine Recognitions, 11. eleven. 


Since Ferdinand Christian Baur in the 19th century, scholars 
such as Hermann Detering and Margaret Barket have concluded 
that attacks on "Simon Magus" in the 4th-century pseudo- 
Clementines may be attacks on Paul. Detering takes the Pseudo- 
Clementine attacks as literal and historical, and suggests that the 
Pseudo-Clementine attacks are correct in identifying "Simon 
Magus" as a representative of Paul of Tarsus, Simon-Paul being 
originally detested by the church, and the name changed to Paul 
when he was rehabilitated by virtue of forged epistles that 
corrected the genuine ones. Robert Price has expressed his 


agreement with this statement. 


References: Hermann Detering, The Dutch Radical Approach to the Pauline 
Epistles 


See also: F C Baur; A. Hilgenfeld; Hermann Detering, "The Falsified Paul: Early 
Christianity in the Twilight" - 1995 (translated into English in 2003); and J.R. 
Porter, The Lost Bible, pg 230. 


In the first century AD a man named Dositheus founded a sect in 
Samaria. They were governed by the lunar calendar, in the 
leading center of the sect there were 30 people who represented 
the 30 days of the lunar cycle, and a woman who took the name 
of the moon. They practiced baptism. Dositheus said that he was 
the prophet like Moses promised in the scriptures (Dt 18, 15). 
His followers believed that his leader had come to restore the 
law of Moses that had been corrupted after centuries of practice 
by fraudulent priests. One of his disciples, called Simon of Gitta 
or "the magician" began to have more and more preponderance 
within the group. This got to the point where Simon claimed to 
be the One Who Stands: "I can make myself invisible to those 
who want to capture me, and I can openly reveal myself again 
whenever I so wish. If I want to escape, I can tunnel through the 
mountains and rocks like mud. And if I were thrown headlong 
down a high mountain, I would be carried to the ground, 
unharmed, as if I were being carried in a vehicle” (Pseudo- 
Clementine homilies 2.9). He was "The Great Power." With 
these statements, Simon the magician soon became the leader of 
the sect that gradually acquired Gnostic characteristics. At the 
center of the new sect were, evidently, Simon the magician and 
Helen, the woman who previously represented the moon, in the 
sect of Dositheus. Both were spirits that had descended from 
above to earth. Simon's message was simple. He said that above 
was God the Father, YHWH, whose first thought Ennoia was the 
nous or mind known as the Holy Spirit. Her first thought, the 
Holy Spirit, understood her will, and she leaped and descended 
to the lower realms where, as Mother God, she generated the 


angels and powers that the father had desired. But the angels felt 
jealousy and lust in relation to the first thought of YHWH, that 
is, the Holy Spirit, who was more beautiful than them. Then they 
captured her and locked her in a material body, in such a way 
the Spirit became subject to the cycles of birth and death, 
reincarnating in human bodies ever since. In other words, the 
Holy Spirit was trapped by her own creation. Simon declared 
himself the manifestation of YHWH, the Great Power, the Son 
of God, who had come to earth to free the First Thought from its 
bondage to the rebellious angels. On earth Simon appeared as a 
man. And so he had been searching from place to place for his 
lost Spirit. And when he found him he married her, that is, 
Elena. Now, until then Elena, the Spirit, had been trapped in the 
worst body imaginable, that of a prostitute. This myth, very 
simple, is a metaphor for all men, who like Elena, have their 
spirit captured in their material bodies. The liberation of the 
spirit is a matter of divine grace. This is manifested from 
Simon's instruction that he preached to men about themselves. 
Among other ideas, Simon instructed that the written Torah was 
corrupt. Simon said that there was no need to have a litary body. 
God the Father is not the author of the Torah, but rather his 
origin is in one of the lowest of the corrupt angels. Among the 
rites that Simon and Helen organized were baptism and 
memorization and pronouncing all the names of the bad angels 
in order to have power over them. There would also have been a 
rite of a sexual nature that represented the union of Father God 
and Mother God, this rite was called "Perfect Love" 
(Hippolytus, Refutation 6,19, 5; Epiphanius, Panarion, 21,4, 1-2 
). For more details. 


References:A. DeConick, The Gnostic New Age, p.98-103 


The theory proposed by Hermann Detering suggests that Simon 
Magus could have been a nickname for Paul of Tarsus, who 
would have been rejected by the official Church and who 
changed his name after being rehabilitated. Although it may 


initially seem like a radical theory, it is argued that Simon is 
sometimes described in a very similar way to Paul. An 
additional element supporting this theory is that, although 
Christian orthodoxy often shows Marcion as a follower of 
Simon Magus, Marcion never mentions him and _ identifies 
himself as a disciple of Paul. 


Furthermore, the apocryphal Apocalypse of Stephen presents 
Paul in a negative tone, showing him as a villain and enemy of 
Christianity, converting only at the end of his life. However, the 
current biblical canon records that Stephen's martyrdom 
occurred before Paul's conversion, according to the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


arcion and his Theology 


Marcion of Sinope (c. 85 or 110 - c. 160) was a Christian 
religious leader of the 2nd century and founder of the current 
known as Marcionism. His theology was dualistic and proto- 
gnostic, affirming the existence of a true God, unknown and 
alien to the world, revealed by Jesus. Marcion identified this 
God with whom he opposed an inferior being, the Demiurge, 
whom he associated with the god of the Jews. He maintained 
that the Mosaic Law was imperfect and contrary to the teachings 
of the gospel, so he rejected the Jewish Bible and the beliefs of 
Judaism. 


Marcion compiled the epistles written by Paul of Tarsus and 
published them together with a modified version of the Gospel 
of Luke. He is credited with creating the concept of the New 
Testament. However, his teachings were considered heretical by 
the Church, and Marcion was excommunicated. Tertullian and 
other Church fathers attacked his doctrine, and Marcion is 


recognized as the first heresiarch of Christianity. 
References: Mordillat, Gérard; Prieur, Jerome (2004). Jésus aprés Jésus: l'origine 
du christianisme (in French). Ed. du Seuil. pp. 319-326. ISBN 
978-2-02-05 1249-7. 


von Harnack, Adolf (1997 (reissue)). «vol. 1, ch. 5 p. 269». History of Dogma (in 
English). WIPF & STOCK. p. 269. Accessed January 17, 2019. 


Information about Marcion's life is limited and comes mainly 
from his opponents. The year of his birth is not known with 
certainty, but it is estimated that it was between the year 85 AD. 


and 100 AD He is believed to have been born in the Pontus 
region, which could refer to the Black Sea area, including the 
city of Sinope. Marcion was a successful sea merchant, owner or 
captain of his own ship, and settled in Rome around 135/140 
AD, when Hyginus was bishop. 


According to Clement of Alexandria, Marcion converted to 
Christianity when he was older, around the age of sixty. He 
contributed a great fortune to his community, estimated at sums 
of 100,000 or 200,000 sesterces. In Rome, he developed his own 
theology, which included views such as the "evil creator of the 
world" and a good, strange God. In 144 AD, a rift occurred in 
Rome over Marcion's uncompromising views on the comparison 
between the Old Testament and the Gospel. This led to the 
division of his Roman ecclesiastical community into supporters 
and opponents, and the founding of his own ecclesiastical 
community. Marcion probably died before Marcus Aurelius took 
office around AD 160, although neither the place nor the year of 
his death are specifically known. 
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Marcion and his theology: Marcion affirmed a fundamental 
difference between the "good, loving God" of the New 
Testament, as proclaimed and lived by the "good God" through 


Christ, and an "evil God" of the Old Testament or Tanach, who 
is responsible for creation. The law and the court are 
responsible. For Marcion, Christ was not seen as the predicted 
Messiah of the Creator God, but as a divine being with an 
illusory body (docetism; ancient Greek doxetv dokein, "to 
appear") who had been sent (unexpectedly) by the good, God 
unknown as your son. He most kindly sacrificed his life by 
dying on the cross to free from them, through his grace and love, 
those people who were subject to law and sin in the creation of 
the Creator God. 


Marcion held a dualistic vision of two gods: the "evil God" or 
"Demiurge" (responsible for material creation and the Old 
Testament) and the "good God" or "God of Love" (revealed in 
Christ and alien to the created world). by the Demiurge). These 
two gods, according to Marcion, had no relationship or 
knowledge of each other. 


In the world created by the Demiurge, man lives under laws and 
sin. The revelation of Christ shows the nature of the "strange 
God" or God of Love, who is completely unknown before his 
manifestation in Christ. This revelation is experienced as an act 
of merciful love that shows the effectiveness of self-revelation 
and salvation from the Demiurge's imperfect creation and his 
laws. 


Marcion rejected the entire Old Testament, considering it a 
testimony of the Demiurge and his laws, whom he conceived as 
an "evil God." Jesus, according to Marcion, was the Son of the 
good and foreign God, endowed with an apparent but not real 
body, who sacrificed himself on the cross to free people from the 
law and redeem the Creator God. 


Similarities are highlighted between Marcion's views and the 
statements of the Pauline epistles. Both emphasize the 
opposition between the Law and the Gospel, and salvation is 


found in faith in the sacrificial death and baptism of Jesus. 
Marcion's doctrine radicalizes Pauline theology, clearly 
opposing "law" and "gospel." 


It is important to note that information about Marcion and his 
teachings comes mainly from critical and oppositional sources, 
since his original writings have not survived to us. 
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Marcion held the belief that Jesus Christ was not born 
conventionally, but rather appeared directly from heaven in the 
15th year of Tiberius. According to the description of Bishop 
Irenaeus of the Roman province of Gallia Lugdunensis, Jesus 
Christ appeared in human form. According to Tertullian, 
Marcion maintained that Jesus Christ had only an appearance of 
human substance and claimed that he did not have a real body, 
but was rather a "ghost of flesh." Marcion denied the Passion of 
Jesus, arguing that, not being a real, carnal human being, Jesus 
could not have been crucified, killed, buried, or physically 
resurrected. Consequently, for Marcion, there was no physical 
resurrection of the dead. 


This perspective also influenced Marcion's view of the 
Eucharist. Marcion reinterpreted the words “This is my body” as 
“This is the form/symbol of my body.” Instead of using bread 
and wine in the Eucharist ritual, Marcion opted for bread and 


water during the Last Supper. 
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Works (all lost) 
Antithesis. (Avti8é0¢1c) 


"Marcionite Gospel (EVayyéA1ov kata Mapkiwva)" or "Bible 
according to Marcion" (consisting of a pre-canonical version of 
the Gospel according to Luke and the collection of letters of 
Paul (AztOotoA0c) with possibly the Epistle to the Gaul atas, | 
Corin thian, 2 Corinthians , Romans, 1. Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philemon and Philippians). 


About Irenaeus of Lyon and Marcion 


Irenaeus of Lyons, an influential second-century Christian 
theologian, left a lasting legacy through his monumental work 
"Against Heresies," composed of five volumes. The full title, 
"Unmasking and Refuting the Falsely Called Science" (Gnosis 
in Greek, the language in which it was written), reveals Irenaeus' 
intention to discredit the distorted and erroneous interpretations 
that threatened Christian doctrine. 


In his treatise, Irenaeus vigorously addresses the Gnostic notion 
of a Pleroma over the Creator God, refuting the idea that 
multiple divinities exist. According to his Rule of Truth, he 
proclaims the existence of a single universal Sovereign God, 
creator of all things through his Word. Irenaeus maintains that 
this God organized and brought everything into existence from 
nothing, thus establishing an intrinsic connection between the 


Old and New Testaments. 


One of Irenaeus's key contentions is the identity of the God of 
the Old Testament compared to the God of the New Testament. 
Rejecting Marcion's dualistic perspective, Irenaeus affirms that 
both are the manifestation of the same and only God. His 
argument seeks to preserve continuity and coherence in divine 
revelation throughout history, countering interpretations that 
threaten to divide the faith. 


In this treatise, Irenaeus of Lyon establishes himself as a tireless 
defender of Christian orthodoxy, offering a solid refutation 
against the heresies that sought to undermine the foundations of 
the faith. His work continues to be a valuable resource for 
understanding the theological controversies of his time and the 
roots of orthodox Christian thought. 


He explained that there is no Pleroma about the Creator God. 
The Rule of Truth is summarized in the following: there is only 
one universal Sovereign God who created all things through the 
Word of Him, who has organized and made from nothing all 
things so that they exist. The God of the Old Testament is the 
same and only God of the New Testament, contrary to what 
Marcion stated.” 


“Marcionism was a second-century heresy that denied that the 
angry God of the Old Testament was the same Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Life of Marcion 


Descriptions by authors such as Rodon and Tertullian, writing 
about a generation after his death, portray him as a "nautes" or 
"nauclerus", owner of ships. Marcion secretly left Sinope and 


traveled to Rome around 140 AD, after the death of Pope 
Hyginius and before the arrival of Pope Pius I. 


Irenaeus claims that Marcion flourished during the papacy of 
Anicetus (c. 155-166). Although some consider this to be 
Marcion's most successful period in Rome, it is plausible that he 
arrived earlier, around 140 AD, during the see vacant after the 
death of Hyginius. 


It is suggested that Marcion was already a bishop and that 
therefore his request might have referred to membership or 
communion rather than acceptance of his episcopal claims. It is 
noted that Marcion was a generous donor to the Roman 
community, giving away 200,000 sesterces (a large sum at that 
time). 


Marcion's final break with the Roman Church occurred in the 
fall of 144 AD. Tertullian mentions that Marcion professed 
penance in 207 AD. 


The first mention of Marcion is by Justin the Martyr in his work 
First Apology. 


The First Apology, an ancient writing of Christian apologetics, 
was written by Justin Martyr addressed to the Roman Emperor 
Antonius Pius and his sons, as well as the Roman Senate. This 
work was written in the years 150-155 AD. 


The apology addresses various topics related to Christian 
practice and offers a detailed overview of the liturgy, the 
Eucharist, and Sunday worship (chapters 66 and 67). Justin 
Martyr also exposes the customs associated with baptism, 
providing a description of Christian practices and beliefs in that 
period. 


Likewise, the work of Justin Martyr highlights important 


messianic prophecies present in the Old Testament, exploring 
these themes in chapters 31, 32, 41 and 48. These prophecies, 
according to Justin, offer a prefiguration and confirmation of the 
identity and mission of Jesus Christ. 


The First Apology of Justin Martyr stands as a valuable 
testimony of Christian beliefs and practices in the second half of 
the second century, providing a unique insight into the way in 
which early Christians defended and explained their faith in the 
context of the Roman Empire. 


“The allusions to Simon Magus and Marcion in chapter 26 
suggest that it may have been written in Rome: in chapter 24 he 
stops to talk about a statue of Simon Magus that was in that city 
with the inscription Semoni Deo Sancto. Currently critics think 
it refers to the statue of Sancus.” 


The dating of the First Apology of Justin Martyr is established 
by three lines of evidence. Firstly, the mentioned recipients, 
Emperor Antonius Pius and his sons, who were in power in the 
Roman Empire between 147 and 161 AD. Secondly, in chapter 
46 of the work, it is stated that Christ was born "one hundred 
and fifty years ago." Finally, in chapter 29, reference is made to 
an incident in Alexandria involving the prefect Municio Félix, 
who held the position between 148 and 154 AD. 
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Given this convergence of temporal elements, the First Apology 
is usually dated to approximately the year 155 AD. This dating 
provides a specific historical context and helps understand the 
situation in which Justin Martyr wrote his apology, defending 
and explaining Christian beliefs at a crucial moment in the 


history of early Christianity. 
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To Emperor Titus Aelius Hadrian Antoninus Pius, Caesar 
Augustus; to Verissimo, his philosopher son, and to Lucius, son 
by nature of the philosopher Caesar and by adoption of Pius, to 
the sacred Senate and to the entire Roman people: (...) 

Apology [ 1.1. 


The First Apology of Justin Martyr takes on_ particular 
importance when considering the context in which it was 
written. In a period when Christianity was illegal, this apology's 
main objective is to expose Christian doctrine in a way that 
demonstrates that Christians were not committing crimes by 
practicing their religion. 


Since Emperor Antonius Pius was known for his inclination 
toward philosophy, Justin adopts an approach that would 
resonate with this trend. The author frequently cites Plato and 
the quotes from Socrates presented by Plato, thus establishing an 
intellectual bridge between classical philosophy and Christian 
teachings. 


To make Christianity understandable to an educated pagan 
audience, Justin resorts to the Greek word "daimon" to refer to 
demons, although he recognizes that its meaning is not exactly 
the same. Furthermore, he seeks to explain Christian practices 
through metaphors and similarities that connect with the images 
of pagan worship. An example of this is the explanation of the 
belief in hell, where Justin compares the Christian view with the 
Platonic belief that the unjust will be punished. However, in 
Christianity, it is emphasized that this punishment will come 
from Christ and will be eternal. 


Justin Martyr's strategy involves presenting Christianity as a 
morally sound philosophy and religion, aligned with some of the 
ideas and beliefs accepted in the Roman culture of the time. This 
not only seeks to demystify negative perceptions about 
Christians, but also establish common ground with the 
prevailing culture and philosophy to encourage greater 
acceptance of the Christian faith. 
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Work of Justin 


In the generation of Christian authors before Justin, known as 
the "Apostolic Fathers", intimate texts aimed at the Christian 
community predominated, focusing on the figure of God as 
Father and Creator. However, from the year 130 AD, a 
significant transformation was evident with the Greek 
apologists, among whom Justin stands out, whose recipients 
were the pagan elite. In this new approach, the philosophical 
ideas of the movement of beings were taken advantage of to 
spread the vision of a God who, simultaneously, is Creator and 
Demiurge. 


To this day, three authentic works by Justin Martyr have been 
preserved. The First Apology, addressed to the Roman 
authorities, represents an effort to explain and justify the 
Christian faith to an audience unfamiliar with its beliefs. The 
Second Apology, which constitutes the conclusive part of the 
First, complements and reinforces the arguments presented 
previously. The Dialogue with Trypho, another notable work, is 
a philosophical and theological exchange with a Jew named 
Trypho. 


These works reach the present almost completely thanks to a 
single medieval copy, dated 1364 and of moderate quality. In 
addition, ancient fragments of Roman papyrus have been 
preserved that contain some lines of his writings, providing 
confirmatory archaeological testimony of the authenticity of the 
works. However, of Justin's other literary creations, only 
fragments of the text "On the Resurrection" have survived, along 
with other fragments of dubious authenticity, adding additional 
mystery to the richness of his legacy. 
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D 
ocetism 


Docetism, derived from the Greek doxetv (dokein), which means 
"to seem", constitutes a doctrine based on the belief that matter 
is intrinsically vile and evil. This doctrinal current maintains that 
Christ only had an apparent body. From the teaching 
perspective, Jesus' divinity remained intact, since his physical 
presence did not affect his essence, so that his sufferings and his 
death were merely apparent. Consequently, Docetism relegates 
or, at least, restricts the humanity and historicity of Christ. 
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The belief of several early Christian groups, which held that all 
matter was impure and therefore Christ could not take a material 
form, was refuted in the letters of Ignatius of Antioch around 
110 AD. Ignatius also accused his opponents of teaching that 
Christ only experienced apparent suffering. In order to counter 
these ideas and combat Docetism, Irenaeus later amalgamated 
Logos apologetic Christology with an emphasized incarnation 
theology. 


It is presumed that Docetism was already present as an opposing 
position in the first letter of John, dated between the middle of 
the Ist century and the first decade of the 2nd century. These 
perspectives are supported by studies such as those of Weigandt 
and Uebele. Both Hellenistic visions, Plato's theory of ideas, 
which despised matter, and Judeo-Christian monotheism, which 
opposed the incarnation and suffering of God, are considered 


influential sources. 


Later, Docetism merged with currents such as Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism. Given the similarity between many Gnostic and 
Docetical teachings, it was long assumed that Docetism arose 
from Gnosis or even was identical to it. 


También acusa a sus oponentes de ensefiar que Cristo sdlo sufrid 
por las apariencias. Mas tarde, para contrarrestar también el 
docetismo, Ireneo combindé la cristologia apologética del 


Logos con una teologia de la encarnaci6n enfatizada. 
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The Roman Church, together with Tertullian, condemned 
Docetism. This rejection was based on the perception that 
suffering and death on the cross were central components of 
belief in salvation, aspects that Docetism undermined by 
maintaining that they were merely apparent. 


The Gnostic Addru Cerdo, also known as Kerdon, posits that 
Christ existed in the world only as an illusion (en phantasmate), 
without real birth and experiencing suffering only in appearance 
(quasi passum). On the other hand, Marcion maintains that 
although Christ manifested himself as a human being, he was 
not truly human and did not authentically experience birth or 
suffering, but only apparently. Marcion even went so far as to 
delete from his biblical version the passages related to the 
human birth of Jesus. This Docetist Christology of Marcion 
implies a devaluation of the body, focusing exclusively on the 
salvation of the soul. 


Irenaeus of Lyons, recounts in the teachings of Basilides around 
133 AD, the conception that Simon of Cyrene took the form of 
Jesus and died on the cross in his place, while he himself 
became invisible and ascended to the Father as a "force 
incorporeal" (virtus incorporealis). 


Valentinus, for his part, who had taught about a psychological 
body of Christ, describes in a letter to Agathopus that Jesus 
endured everything, lived celibate, and sought to acquire 
divinity for himself. Valentinus highlights the power of Jesus' 
abstinence, which made the food in him not subject to 
corruption. 


Another variant of Docetism, according to Cerinthus, suggests 
that the divine Christ used an ordinary human being (Jesus) as 
an intermediary, descending on him during baptism in the 
Jordan and abandoning him before his death on the cross. 


Mani, founder of Manichaeism, put forward the idea that it was 
not the Savior (soteriology) but the devil who was crucified. 
However, the original sources present a more differentiated view 
of Docetism, describing Jesus as an apostle of light who suffered 
and was crucified, but where only the external form of him died 
on the cross while the divine in him remained intact. 


In the Quran, a doctrinal perspective on the death of Jesus is 
reflected in Sura 4, verses 157 and following, where it is 
maintained that Jesus was not really crucified, but that someone 
who resembled them was sacrificed, and that ultimately, God 
rose towards himself. "157 And (because) they said: 'We have 
killed Christ Jesus, the son of Mary and Messenger of Allah." - 
But they did not kill him (in reality) nor did they crucify him. 
Rather, (another) resembled them (so that they confused him 
with Jesus and killed him.) And those who differ about him (or: 
about it) have doubts about it (or: about it). They have no 
knowledge about it (or: about it), but they make assumptions. 


And they did not kill him with certainty (that is, they cannot say 
with certainty that they killed him). 


158 No, God lifted him up to himself (to heaven). God is 
powerful and wise.” 
— Rudi Paret: Quran, Sura 4 
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In his criticism of the theology of Clement of Alexandria, 
Photius, in his work Myriobiblon, argued that Clement's views 
reflected a quasi-docetic perspective on the nature of Christ. 
Photius claimed that Clement hallucinated when he stated that 
the "Word" was not incarnate, but only seemed to be 1). In 
Clement's time, some theological disputes held that Christ 
assumed the 'psychic' flesh of humanity as heirs of Adam, or the 
‘spiritual’ flesh of the resurrection. Docetism, however, 


experienced a significant decline during the first millennium AD. 


The opponents whom Ignatius of Antioch criticized are often 
considered Monophysite Docetists. In his letter to the Smyrnas, 
7:1, written around the year 110, Ignatius writes: “Turning away 
from the Eucharist and prayer, they confess that the Eucharist is 
not the flesh of our Savior Jesus Christ, who suffered for our 
sins, and that the Father, in his goodness, raised him again. 
Those who deny the divine gift are perishing in their disputes.” 


S 
econd Treaty to Great Set 


The Second Treatise of the Great Set (Deuteros logos tou 
megalos Seth) is a Gnostic and extra-canonical manuscript that 
was discovered in Codex VII of the Nag Hammadi library, 
dating to approximately the 3rd century. The author of this 
treatise is unknown, and the term "Seth" mentioned in the title 
does not directly relate to any figure within the text. 


In the Second Treatise of the Great Seth, the intriguing idea is 
presented that Jesus Christ identifies himself as Seth. This book 
tells the true story of Christ, presented in the first person. The 
story ranges from his heavenly commission to his descent into 
matter and his subsequent return to the Pleroma, the divine 
realm. 


It is very possible that Jesus’ similarity to Set refers to an 


assimilation to the Egyptian God Set, father of Anubis. 


The work offers a unique and gnostic perspective on the identity 
of Jesus Christ, linking him to the biblical figure of Seth. It is 
very likely that the assimilation is to the Egyptian God Set and 
not to the Biblical Set. 


This different approach reflects the diversity of interpretations 
and currents of thought that existed in the Gnostic environment 
during the first centuries of Christianity. The mention of Set in 
the title and the identification of Jesus Christ with this figure 
reveal the complexities and unique interpretations that 
characterize the Gnostic texts discovered at Nag Hammadi. 


It is true that, within certain Gnostic currents, Set has been 
associated with the third son of Adam and Eve. According to 
some Gnostic texts, Seth was the original recipient of gnosis, a 
deep and liberating spiritual knowledge. In this interpretation, 
Seth is considered an enlightened figure favored by divine 
revelations, unlike his brothers, Cain and Abel. 


The connection between Set and gnosis aligns with the Gnostic 
perspective that spiritual knowledge is essential for the salvation 
and liberation of the soul. Through this interpretation, Set 
becomes a symbol of those who seek spiritual wisdom and who 
are guided toward divine truth. 


This interpretation of the role of Seth within the Gnostic context 
adds an additional layer of complexity to the relationship 
between biblical characters and Gnostic teachings. It reflects the 
Gnostic tendency to reinterpret biblical figures and events in 
light of their own spiritual conceptions and cosmologies. 


“Adam knew his wife again, and she bore a son and called his 
name Seth, saying: For God has substituted another son for me 
in the place of Abel, whom Cain killed.” (RVA-2015). 


The passage belongs to a set of Gnostic beliefs that challenge the 
traditional narrative of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. In this 
context, it is argued that Jesus Christ was not crucified on the 
cross, and instead the text suggests that Simon of Cyrene was 
crucified in his place. The description of Christ as standing and 
"laughing at their ignorance" reflects the Gnostic view of Jesus 
as a figure possessing superior, spiritual knowledge. 


Criticism of those who believe in traditional crucifixion is 
manifested in the assertion that those who maintain Jesus' death 
on the cross follow "a dead man's doctrine." Those who do not 
possess gnosis, according to this Gnostic perspective, are 
considered "objects of laughter." This category includes revered 
biblical figures such as Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, 
Solomon, the prophets, and Moses. The text highlights the 
ridicule that the Gnostics felt towards those who, according to 
their belief, had not achieved true spiritual knowledge. 


In essence, this Gnostic interpretation challenges traditional 
Christian narratives about the crucifixion and presents an 
alternative vision of the figure of Jesus Christ and his role in 
spiritual redemption. The divergence between Gnostic beliefs 
and Orthodox doctrines is evident in the way the authenticity of 
key biblical events is questioned and adherence to a more 
conventional understanding of the faith is ridiculed. 


Those who believe that Jesus died on the cross are said to 
believe in 'a dead man's doctrine’. All those without gnosis, 
including those who held what would become orthodox beliefs, 
as well as the characters of Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
David, Solomon, the prophets, or Moses, are referred to as 
"objects of laughter." The text shows the ridicule that the 
Gnostics felt towards those who did not realize their stated truth, 
that the biblical text was false (at least in certain important 
respects) and that the God of the Jews was not the true God. 


The Second Treatise of the Great Set is presented as a 
"revelatory dialogue" or divine revelation by Jesus Christ, 
addressed to an audience considered perfect and incorruptible, 
that is, the Gnostics. The text gives in a simple way the story of 
the Savior's command by the heavenly assembly, his descent to 
earth, his encounter with earthly powers, his apparent 
crucifixion, and his return to the Pleroma, the divine kingdom. 


In this version of the story, an exhortation to the followers of 
Jesus Christ is added, accompanied by a promise of future 
blessing. The text concludes with the words: 'Rest with me, my 
spirits and my brothers, forever.’ 


The Treatise of the Great Seth is written in the first person from 
the perspective of Christ himself. For Gnostics, Seth represents 
the highest spiritual manifestation of Christ. Some Gnostics held 
the belief that Jesus was a spirit and therefore could not 
experience death. 


Through the English translation by Roger A. Bullard and Joseph 
A. Gibbons, the text reveals a Gnostic reinterpretation of the 
crucifixion. It is maintained that Jesus was not crucified, but that 
it was another, an earthly man named Simon, who carried out 
that act. The narrator, identified as the Christ, mocks the 
ignorance of those who believe in his death on the cross, stating 
that he himself was not the victim of that event. This perspective 
highlights the duality and divergence between Gnostic beliefs 
and more conventional interpretations of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. 


References: Marvin W. Meyer and James MacConkey Robinson (1977). The Nag 
Hammadi Library in english. Brill. p. 329. ISBN 90-04-05434-0. 


Ignacio Gomez de Liafio (1998). The Circle of Wisdom: Diagrams of Knowledge 
in Mithraism, Gnosticism, Christianity, and Manichaeism (2nd edition). Siruela. p. 
234. Accessed January 1, 2020. 


“For my death, which they believe happened, they in their error 
and blindness, since they nailed their man to his death... It was 
another, their father, who drank the gall and vinegar. He wasn't 
me. They hit me with the cane. It was another, Simon, who 
carried the cross on his shoulder. I was another upon Whom they 
placed the crown of thorns... And I laughed at his ignorance. 
(Christ as narrator). 


At the beginning of the book, Christ in the first person declares: 


“I visited a corporeal abode. I cast out whoever was in it before 
and entered.” (Bullard and Gibbons). 


This statement indicates that the Christ dwelt in a human body 
that had previously belonged to another person; meaning the 
body was not his. The body as a physical entity was not the 
Christ, which is a spiritual entity. 


The Gnostic authors of this Second Treatise of the Great Set 
rejected the doctrine of the apostles that Jesus the man was the 
same Christ in substance: 

“T am he who was in him (in Jesus), not resembling him who 
was in him before. For he was an earthly man, but I come from 
above the heavens.” 


As for me, I put on Jesus. (Gomez, 1998) 


References:I[gnacio Gémez de Liafio (1998). The Circle of Wisdom: Diagrams of 
Knowledge in Mithraism, Gnosticism, Christianity, and Manichaeism (2nd 
edition). Siruela. p. 234. Accessed January 1, 2020. 


The theology of Clement of Alexandria reflected a quasi-docetic 
view of the nature of Christ, holding that the "Logos," the 
"Word" was not incarnate but only seemed so. 


The Second Treatise of the Great Set also explains that the being 
who created the world is not the so-called "One True God." 
Christ in the first person proclaims: 


“Although we master his doctrine in this way, he lives in vanity 
and is not in agreement with our Father. And so, through our 
friendship, we prevailed over his doctrine, since he is arrogant 
and does not agree with our Father. Because he was "an object 
of laughter" with his judgment and false prophecy. 


References: Ehrman, Bart (2003). Lost Scriptures. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. pp. 82-86. 


This demonstrates the Gnostic view that the God of the Hebrew 
Bible was not the One True God, but rather an inferior being 
called the Demiurge, who was created by Sophia. 


Christ also makes statements stating that Adam, Moses, and 
John the Baptist were also "objects of laughter." He says: 


“Neither he nor those before him, from Adam to Moses to John 
the Baptist, none of them knew me or my brothers. For a 
doctrine of angels is what arose from them, to maintain dietary 
rules and bitter slavery. They never knew the truth nor will they 
know it, because there is a great deception in their souls. 


The passage you describe presents a Gnostic perspective that 
criticizes rulers for not understanding the truth about the 
ineffable union between the children of light. Jesus rebukes 
these leaders for promoting a doctrine of fear, slavery, and 
worldly worship instead of embracing spiritual truth. The 
narrative contrasts rulers with those who seek truth and live in 
harmony and love, highlighting the value of universal and 


perfect love. 


In this context, Jesus mentions biblical figures such as Adam, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, Solomon, the twelve prophets 
and Moses, suggesting that they were mocked by the kingdom of 
the seven and never truly knew Jesus or God. your brothers. The 
ruler is criticized for proclaiming himself as god and being 
responsible for bringing sin to the generations, while Jesus and 
his brothers are represented as innocent and freed from the 
ruler's false teachings. 

The conclusion emphasizes the identity of Jesus as the despised 
human son, highlighting the importance of unity among 
Gnostics and the need to avoid negative qualities such as 
jealousy, division, anger and fear. Jesus is presented as a 
spiritual mystery who, along with others, was married in union 
before the foundation of the world. The text also mentions that 
the rulers around Yaldabaoth were disobedient due to envy, 
while Jesus is a friend of Sophia and a member of the children of 
truth and greatness. 


In the conclusion, readers are invited to rest with Jesus, his 
fellow spirits, and his brothers and sisters, forever, highlighting 
the aspiration for spiritual peace and eternal union among those 
who follow Gnostic truth. 


Second Treatise of the Great Seth 
Nag Hammadi VII-2 


Perfect Greatness rests in the ineffable Light, which, in truth, is 
the Mother of all. And all of you, because I alone am perfect, 
come to me through the Word. Truly, I dwell with all the 
Greatness of the Spirit that is with us and with those who are 
truly ours. It is to glorify our Father, through his goodness, that I 
have proclaimed an imperishable word and thought: it is the 
word that is in Him. It is slavery to say: “We will die with 
Christ, with an imperishable and immaculate thought.” Elusive 


wonder that this scripture about the ineffable water is this word: 
“T am in you and you are in me, as the Father is in you in all 
innocence.” “Let us form a church together; let us visit the 
creation that is his; let us send someone who has visited all the 
Thoughts in the lower regions.” When I said this to all the 
multitude of the numerous Church of Exulting Greatness, they 
rejoiced, and all the house of the Father of truth, because from 
them I came forth. I reminded them of the Thoughts that had 
come forth from the immaculate Mind, the descent upon the 
water—that is, the lower regions. And everyone had only one 
thought because it came from one. They submitted to my decree 
as I wanted and I went out to reveal the glory to my fellow men 
and my companions in spirit. In fact, those who were in the 
world had been prepared by the will of Wisdom, our sister— 
which was Prounicos—by innocence. She was not sent nor 
asked for anything from the All, nor from the Greatness of the 
Church, nor from the Pleroma when she hastened to prepare 
dwellings and places for the Son of Light. And it was so that 
these corporeal houses could be built with her hands, that she 
took collaborators from among the lower elements, but having 
succumbed to vanity, they reached the height of ruin. In the 
houses they inhabited, prepared by Wisdom, they were ready to 
receive the saving Word about the ineffable Unity and the 
Greatness of the Church from all who saw and were in Me. I 
visited a corporeal house, expelled its first occupant, and 
entered. And all the multitude of the archons were troubled. And 
all the matter of the archons, with the powers born of the earth, 
also trembled when they saw the mixed aspect of the image: it 
was I who dwelt in it and I was not like the one who dwelt there 
before. This was, indeed, a man of this world; As for me, who 
am above the heavens, I did not reject them, nor the being 
Christ, but I did not manifest myself to them in the love that 
emanated from Me. I let him seem like he was a stranger to the 
nether regions. There was great trouble throughout the 
underworld, confusion and flight, and then in the council of the 
archons. Some were convinced at the sight of the wonders 


accomplished by me. And all those who were descendants of the 
race of him who fled from the Throne towards the Wisdom of 
Hope had the custom of fleeing, when she announced to us, for 
the first time, as well as to all those who were with me: they 
were those of the race of Adonaios. Others, however, rushed 
forward as if instigated by the Cosmocrator and those who were 
with him brought all kinds of punishments upon Me. And they 
hastened to apply their minds to what they would decide about 
me, thinking that he was all Greatness, and also bearing false 
witness against the Man and against all the Greatness of the 
Church. They could not know who was the Father of truth, the 
Man of Greatness. It was they, in fact, who took this name to 
designate a being of corruption and ignorance—a brazier and a 
clay pot—which they created for the ruin of Adam, whom they 
made to cover those who are truly theirs. But the archons 
belonging to the Place of Yaldabaoth, revealed the sphere of the 
angels, the one that humanity sought so that they would not 
know the true Man. Truly, Adam appeared to them, the one 
whom they formed. A stir of fear arose throughout the house at 
the thought that the angels around them were rising up against 
those who gave them glory. He was dead, not really, so that the 
Archangel of him would not be in vain. And then the voice of 
the Cosmocrator spoke to the angels: “I am God and there is no 
other but I.” But I laughed happily having fathomed the vanity 
of his glory. And he continued further: “Who is the Man?” And 
all the host of his angels, who had seen Adam and his house, 
laughed at his littleness and so his mind was turned away from 
the Greatness of heaven, who was the Man of truth, whose name 
they saw dwelling in a small house In the vanity of his thinking, 
in his mockery, they were small and unintelligent, and that was a 
desecration to them. All the Greatness of the Fatherhood of the 
Spirit rested in the places that belonged to him. It was me who 
was with her. He had a thought of a single emanation from the 
Eternal, unknowable and immeasurable. I put it into the world, 
the little Thought, disturbing them and sowing fear among all 
the multitude of angels and among the Archon of it. And I 


visited them all with fire and flames because of my thought, and 
they used everything that belonged to them against Me. 


Turmoil and combat arose in the sphere of the Seraphim and the 
Cherubim so that his glory was annihilated with the confusion 
that reigned in the sphere of Adonaios on both sides, and they 
said: “Let us go for him!” Others said, on the contrary: “The 
plan must not come true.” Adonaios truly knows me because of 
Hope. And I was in the lion's den. 

As for the plan they hatched against Me for the destruction of 
their error and folly, I did not fight against them as they had 
planned. On the contrary, he was not distressed in any way. 
These punished Me, and I died, not in reality but in appearance, 
because the outrages they inflicted on Me remained far from Me. 
I cast shame away from Me and did not waver at what had been 
inflicted on me by their hands. I was going to succumb to fear. 
And I suffered before their eyes and in their minds so that they 
would never find a word to say about it. In truth, this death of 
mine, which they believed had come, came in their error and 
blindness, because they had nailed their man for his own death. 
Indeed, their thoughts did not see me because they were deaf 
and blind, but by doing this they condemned themselves. They 
saw me, they inflicted punishment on me. The one who drank 
the gall and vinegar was not I. They whipped me with the cane, 
but it was someone else who carried the cross on his shoulder, it 
was Simon. It was another who received the crown of thorns. As 
for Me, I rejoiced on high, over all the dominion that belonged 
to the archons and over the seed of their error, his vainglory; and 
I laughed at his ignorance. And I enslaved all his powers. In fact, 
when I came down, no one saw me because I had transformed, 
changing one appearance for another and, thanks to this, when I 
was at its doors, I took on its appearance. Indeed, I crossed them 
with ease and saw the places, and I did not feel fear or shame 
because it was immaculate. And I spoke to them, mixing with 
them through my own people, and I trampled on their harshness 
and their jealousy and quenched their flame. I did all this by my 


will, to fulfill what I wanted in the will of the Father above. And 
the Son of Greatness, who was hidden in the lower region, We 
brought back to the heights where he dwelt in all the aeons; 
heights that no one has seen or known, which is marriage in a 
wedding dress, the new and not the old. And it is indestructible, 
because it is a new, heavenly and perfect bridal chamber. I 
revealed to him that there are three paths, an immaculate 
mystery in the Spirit of this endless aeon. It is not partial, but 
undivided, universal and lasting. In fact, the soul that comes 
from above will not speak of the error that is here below, nor 
will it be banished far from these aeons to which it is taken, if it 
is free and if it behaves nobly in the world, standing without 
difficulty before the Father, and will produce, eternally united to 
Thought, an ideal power. 


From all sides they will see me without hatred because when 
they see me, those who see will be united among themselves. 
Not having covered me with shame, they were not covered with 
shame. Without fear before me, they will pass through all the 
doors without fear and reach perfection in the third glory. I am 
he whose apparent elevation, the third baptism in an apparent 
image, the world has not understood. When the fire of the seven 
authorities was expelled and the sun of the powers of the 
archons sank, darkness fell upon them. And the world became 
poor, being bound with a multitude of bonds. It was nailed to the 
wood and secured with four bronze nails. The veil of his Temple 
was torn with his hands. A tremor seized the chaos of the earth 
because the souls that lay in the lower oblivion had been 
released, and they had risen, they had walked free, ignorant 
jealousy and folly had been thrown off from the tombs of death, 
man had clothed himself. new, having recognized this perfect 
Blessed One, coming from the Eternal Father, and elusive, and 
from the infinite Light, which am I. When I came to my people 
and united them to me, there was no need for many words, 
because my thoughts were united with their thoughts. That's why 
they understood what I was saying: in fact, we deliberated on the 


destruction of the archons. And that is why I have done the will 
of the Father, who is I. When we left our house, we descended 
into this world and lived in the world, in bodies; We were hated 
and persecuted, not only by those who are in ignorance, but also 
by those who believe they possess the Name of Christ, when in 
reality, they are devoid of knowledge and do not know who they 
are, like animals without reason. Those I freed, they persecuted 
with their hatred. These, when the door is closed, will groan in 
vain because they did not know me perfectly, but served two 
masters and a multitude. But you will win in everything, fights, 
disputes and divisions born of jealousy and anger. 


But through the justice of our love we will be innocent, pure and 
good, remembering the Father in the ineffable mystery. He was 
the object of ridicule, it is I who testify that he was the object of 
ridicule since the archons did not know that there was an 
ineffable, true, immaculate encounter like the one that existed 
between the children of Light, of which they fabricated a 
falsification by propagating a doctrine about a dead man and lies 
to imitate the freedom and purity of the perfect church, from 
which they changed their doctrine for fear and bondage, 
observances of this world and a repudiated cult. Being petty and 
ignorant, and partakers of true nobility, they hated what they 
were and loved what they were not. Indeed, they could not 
conceive that it emanated from the Greatness above and from a 
source of truth, and not from slavery, nor from jealousy, nor 
from fear, nor from desire for the matter of this world. Because 
what was not theirs and what was theirs they used without fear 
and with license. They did not feel any desire, because they had 
an authority and a law that came from themselves, about what 
they could desire. But those who do not have it and want it are 
usually poor. And they deceive those who are among them, as if 
they could really have their freedom, as they had put us under 
the yoke and constriction of observance and fear. And he whom 
they dragged away by violent coercion and threat was under the 
watchful eye of his god. On the contrary, he who totally belongs 


to the noble race of Fatherhood is not kept, because he himself 
keeps what is his, without word or coercion. 


It is united to his will that belongs to the very thought of 
Fatherhood to make it perfect and ineffable through living water. 
Be wise to one another, not only in hearing the word, but also in 
works and in doing the word. In fact, this is how the perfect are 
worthy of being established and of meeting with Me so that they 
do not succumb to any enmity in a beneficial communion. It is I 
who work in everyone who is good, because such is the union of 
truth, which has no adversary. But whoever is divisive, and does 
not agree with anyone, since he is divisive and not a friend, he is 
an enemy to all. On the contrary, he who lives in the agreement 
and communion of brotherly love, by nature and not by position, 
in whole and not in part, truly does the will of the Father. He is 
universal and perfect love. What a mockery of Adam who was 
fashioned into a false man by the Hebdomad, as if he were more 
powerful than I and my brothers! But we are innocent of it 
because we have not sinned. What a mockery that Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob were falsely called fathers by the Hebdomad, as 
if he had been more powerful than I and my brothers! But we are 
innocent of it because we have not sinned. What a mockery that 
David whose son received the name of the Son of Man, while he 
was possessed by the Hebdomad, as if he had been more 
powerful than I and those of my race! But we are innocent of it 
because we have not sinned. What a mockery that Solomon, 
thinking that he had received the anointing, was driven to pride 
by the Hebdomad, as if he had been more powerful than I and 
my brothers! But we are innocent of it because we have not 
sinned. 

What a mockery that the twelve prophets, who were a false 
imitation of the true prophets, were a forgery produced by the 
Hebdomad, as if it had been more powerful than I and my 
brothers! But we are innocent of it because we have not sinned. 
What a mockery that Moses, a faithful slave, by giving him the 
name of companion shows impiety, because he never knew me, 


neither he nor those who preceded him! From Adam to Moses, 
and John the Baptist, none of them knew Me, neither I nor my 
brothers. In fact, it was only a teaching given by their angels, 
dietary observances and bitter servitude, so that they never knew 
the Truth, nor will they know it. In fact, a great illusion covers 
their souls, so that they will never be able to conceive freedom 
or know it, until they know the Son of Man. But regarding my 
Father, the world did not understand Me and that is why it rose 
up against Me and against my brothers. But we are innocent 
before him, we have not sinned. What a mockery indeed of the 
Archon, when he said!: “I am God and no one is greater than 
me. I alone am the Father and Lord, and there is no other besides 
me. I am a jealous God who bears the sins of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth generation’, as if he had been 
more powerful than I and my brothers! But before him we are 
innocent because we have not sinned. “We are so superior to his 
teaching that he boasts and he disagrees with our Father. 


And our fellowship has so prevailed over his doctrine, that he is 
haughty in vainglory and does not agree with our Father.” In 
fact, that was mockery, judgment, and false prophecy. Oh you 
who do not see, do not see your blindness! In fact, those whom 
they do not know and whom they have never known or 
understood, they have not listened to carefully. That is why they 
meditated a wrong judgment and raised their filthy and 
murderous hands over him as if they were striking the air. As for 
the fools and the blind, they remain fools and remain slaves to a 
law and to the fear of this world. I am Christ, the Son of Man, 
who came forth from you. I am in you to be despised by you, so 
that you yourselves forget the difference. And do not become a 
woman so as not to engender evil and its brothers: jealousy and 
discord, anger and anger, fear and duplicity, and vain desire 
devoid of existence. But I am an ineffable mystery for you. 
Since before the foundation of the world, when the entire 
multitude of the Church had gathered on the places of Ogdoada 
and had been arranged, they celebrated a spiritual marriage that 


is a union. 


And thus the immaculate marriage that is carried out thanks to 
the intermediation of Jesus who prepares and _ regulates 
everything, because it comes from a powerful will, without 
division, was fulfilled in ineffable places by the living Word. 
Forming a circle around him, he appears as the Unity of him to 
all, Thought and Father, since he is one. And he is with 
everyone; everything sprang from itself and is the life of the 
Father of the ineffable and perfect truth of those who are in this 
place, a union of peace, friend of good, eternal life and 
immaculate joy, in a great harmony of life and faith through 
eternal life of Fatherhood and Motherhood, of Brotherhood and 
spiritual Wisdom. It will develop into joyful, solid and obedient 
union with one. And this happens in Fatherhood, Motherhood, 
Spiritual Brotherhood and Wisdom. And it is the marriage of 
truth and incorruptible rest in the Spirit of truth, in all 
understanding, and perfect light in an ineffable mystery. But this 
is not and cannot happen among us, in any region or place, in 
division or breach of peace. On the contrary, it is a meeting and 
a meal of brotherly love, because everyone is perfect in the One 
who is. It also happened in the places under heaven, to reunite in 
a healthy and undivided way those who knew me with those 
who existed for the glory of the Father and the Truth who, after 
having been separated, have been restored to unity. by the living 
Word. And I dwell in the Spirit and in the maternal Truth. It 
happened here on earth in this way: I dwelt in those who are 
united at all times in communion and who know no enmity or 
malice, but are united by my knowledge, in word and peace that 
dwells in fullness with all and in all. 


And those who have followed my example will receive the form 
of my Word. They will go forward in eternal Light and in 
mutual brotherhood in the Spirit, having recognized in all things, 
without division, that “He who is” is One. And all are one and 
thus will be taught about the One, as the Church and those who 


are gathered therein. Because the Father is in everything, he is 
immeasurable and immutable: Thought, Word, Separation, Fire 
and Flame. And he is entirely one, since he is all in all, in one 
teaching, since they all proceed from one Spirit. Oh blind 
people, have you truly not known the mystery? On the contrary, 
the archons of the sphere of Yaldabasth rebelled against the 
Thought that descended to him from his sister Wisdom. They 
made a meeting with those who were in his company in a 
mixture of a cloud of fire, that is, their jealousy, and with all the 
others who were produced by the creatures they had modeled, as 
if they had amassed the noble pleasure of the Church . And that 
is why they have revealed a mixture of ignorance in a fire and 
earth counterfeit and a murderer, because they are small and 
uneducated. It is without knowing that they had this audacity 
and did not understand that light is united with light, darkness 
with darkness, filth with corruption and the incorruptible with 
the immaculate. 


But this I have communicated to you, I, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
Man who is exalted above the heavens, perfect and spotless, 
concerning the spotless and perfect mystery and the ineffable, 
but they think that we have submitted to their decrees from the 
foundation of the world so that when we leave the places of this 
world, we surrender ourselves there, with the symbols of 
incorruption through spiritual gathering, to be recognized. But 
you, you don't know that because the cloud of flesh covers you 
with its shadow. I am the Husband of Wisdom herself, I have 
dwelt in the bosom of the Father from the beginning, in the 
abode of the children of Truth and Greatness. May you also rest 
with me, my companions in the Spirit and my brothers for 
eternity! Amen. 


The Second Treatise of the Great Set is a Gnostic text that is part 
of Codex VII of the Nag Hammadi library. This Coptic papyrus, 


translated from the original Greek, is fully preserved and clearly 
written. It is estimated that the text was written around the year 
200 AD, near Alexandria. 


Although the title does not mention Seth, it is interpreted as the 
second speech or message delivered by Jesus, considered the 
manifestation of the heavenly Seth, according to Sethian beliefs. 
Similar to the Gnostic Apocalypse of Peter, the text takes a 
doctrinal view of Jesus' crucifixion, stating that Jesus "died not 
in reality but in appearance." This view contradicts the 
conventional narrative of Jesus' death on the cross. 


Although Irenaeus, a heresiologist, criticized the supposed 
Gnostic belief that Simon of Cyrene was a crucified substitute 
for Jesus, the text of the Second Treatise of the Great Set 
presents a different perspective. In context, the text mentions: "It 
was another, his father, who drank the gall and vinegar; it was 
not me. They hit me with the cane; it was another, Simon, who 
carried the cross on his shoulder. It was another on whom he 
They put on the crown of thorns." 


Additionally, the text promotes unity among Gnostics, assuring 
them that Jesus will help them overcome false rulers and their 
followers. The emphasis on unity and resistance against 
deceitful leaders reflects Gnostic concerns about the corrupt and 
false influence of earthly authorities. 
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M 
agic Papyrus of Set 


The Greek Magical Papyri (PGM) constitute a set of papyri from 
Greco-Roman Egypt, written mainly in ancient Greek, although 
texts are also found in ancient Coptic, Demotic, among others. 
These papyri contain a variety of magical spells, formulas, 
hymns, and rituals. The materials of the Greek Magical Papyri 
date from approximately 100 BC. to 400 AD 


The revelation of these manuscripts occurred through the 
antiquities trade, beginning in the 18th century. One of the most 


prominent texts among them is the "Liturgy of Mithras." 


To refer to specific texts within this set, the abbreviation PGM is 


used followed by the corresponding volume and article number. 
Each volume brings together a series of spells and rituals. Other 
similar discoveries of magical texts at different locations have 
also been designated with PGM numbers for convenience. 


These papyri provide a fascinating insight into magical and 
ritual practices in ancient times, showing the diversity of 
esoteric beliefs and traditions that coexisted in the cultural 
context of Greco-Roman Egypt. 


References: Hans Dieter Betz (ed), The Greek Magical Papyri in translation, 
University of Chicago Press, 1985, p.xli. 


Numerous papyri have emerged as pages containing fragmentary 
extracts from various works, being repositories of arcane 
knowledge and mystical secrets. Based on their reconstruction, 
these texts can be grouped into two fundamental categories. On 
the one hand, some consist of lists of magical words and phrases 
compiled by individuals, while others appear to be manuals of 
magical practices encompassing repertoires of words and 
formulas for various ritual occasions. These carefully crafted 
manuals were carried by itinerant magicians, who used them for 
a variety of magical purposes. 


The pages of these manuscripts house a wide range of elements, 
including invocations, evocations, rituals with demons and 
spirits, necromantic practices, recipes, formulas and prayers. 
These are intertwined with magic words, often abbreviated for 
the most common formulas. In several cases, the words and 
phrases present show notable similarities with those found in 
Greek defisisions (kataSeopot), such as those found on ostraka 
and amulets. 


This panorama reveals a fascinating connection between the 
magical knowledge recorded in these papyri and religious 
manifestations in the context of Greco-Roman Egypt. 


Spells where the Donkey is associated with Seth/Typhon. 


Powerful spell of the Bear that achieves everything: take black 
donkey fat, speckled goat fat, black bull fat, and Ethiopian 
Cumin, mix it all together and make an offering to the Bear, 
having as phylactery hairs from the same animals that you have 
braided . 


On a cord and you wear it like a headband around your head. 
Anoint your lips with the fats... I invoke you, holy, very 
powerful, very glorious, very strong, holy, native, assistants of 
the great god, the powerful daimon chiefs, you who are 
inhabitants of Chaos... Then write on a piece of papyrus the 
hundred-letter name of Typhon, curved like a star, and tie it in 
the middle of the core with the letters shown. This is the name: 
(list of magic voices). In this spell Typhoon is associated with 
the constellation of the Big Dipper, which in ancient Egyptian is 
called msxtyw, 'adze', or xpS, ‘foreleg’; It represents Seth in the 
Northern Heaven and Plutarch associates it with Typhon. 
(Plutarco, De Iside et Osiride, c. 13; te Velde 1977, 86 y 
siguientes). The fat and hair of the black donkey listed in the text 
along with those of Therefore, other animals (goat and bull) are 
generally considered Sethian. 


However, there is evidence of other spells from the same 
collection. 


Mentioning the constellation Ursa Major, where there is no 
mention of Set, Typhon or the donkey;3 therefore, perhaps we 
interpret such mention of donkey parts as ritual material, which 
is not playing any more specific role compared to the other 
animal or vegetable ingredients mentioned in the spell. 


References: Lucarelli. The Donkey in the Graeco-Egyptian Papyri 


Languages, Objects, and the Transmission of Rituals An Interdisciplinary 
Analysis on Ritual Practices in the Graeco-Egyptian Papyri (PGM) edited 
by Sabina Crippa and Emanuele M. Ciampini 


Take an unbaked [brick] and with a bronze needle draw a 
running [donkey], and on its face IAO IO, and on its bell-shaped 
neck EOEOE, and on its back LERTHEMINO, and on its chest 
[S] ABAOTH, and under his hooves ABRASAX. Spread it with 
the blood of Typhon and a pig and with onion juice. In this spell, 
Typhon's blood is traditionally interpreted as the blood of an ass 
due to his association with Seth. Here Typhon is also the main 
god summoned by the magician. 

Spell to induce insomnia using a bat: take blood from a black ox 
or a goat or Typhon — but preferably from a goat — and write on 
its right wing: (voces magicae)... And on the left wing write this 
from the Same pattern: (voices magicae). 


This is one of the many curious spells belonging to the so-called 
PGM VII, describing the peculiar case of the blood of an ass 
(here called Typhon). I used to write on a bat; In this spell, as in 
many others in the PGM collection, the blood of a donkey seems 
to be interchangeable with it of an ox or a goat, which do not 
have precise divine associations but seem to have been used as 
merely ritual animals. 


References: Languages, Objects, and the Transmission of Rituals An 
Interdisciplinary Analysis on Ritual Practices in the Graeco-Egyptian Papyri 
(PGM) edited by Sabina Crippa and Emanuele M. Ciampini The Donkey in the 
Graeco-Egyptian Papyri Rita Lucarelli (Berkeley, University of California, USA) 


Apollonius of Tyana 
Servant Elder: She Takes Typhon's Skull and 
Write on it the following characters in black dog blood: 


“(Characters) WILL KNOW.” Then, going to a suitable place, 
next to a river, in the sea, or at the fork of a road, in the middle 
of the night put the 

skull | on the ground, place it [under] your left foot and speak as 
follows. 


The formula: (voices magicae). Come, appear, oh goddess called 
Lady of the House. After saying this, you will see a woman of 
extraordinary beauty sitting on a donkey... 


The spell continues with instructions to create, from the 
beautiful woman/goddess, upon the old man who will serve her; 
An ass tooth is used as a ritual material to bind the servant to its 
owner, and the tooth itself must be burned to let that servant 
disappear. Instructions are also given to free the goddess by 
reciting voices magicae and in the end she leaves while riding a 
donkey. Finally, the spell closes by describing “the phylactery to 
be used throughout the rite”, that is, the skull of the donkey. An 
instruction follows that mentions the donkey's tooth again: “fix 
the donkey's tooth with silver and the old woman's tooth with 
gold, and wear them always; In case you do this, it will be 
impossible for the old lady to leave you. The rite has been 
tested.” 


This is a case of binding magic where Typhon is again used 
synonymously. For the donkey and the tooth and skull of the 
donkey as ritual elements, at the same time the donkey being the 
transport animal of a goddess, recalling the iconography of 
goddesses riding donkeys, which is common in Hinduism (for 
example in the case of Shital, the goddess who cures fever and 


diseases), in the Mesopotamian religion (Lamashtu) and in the 
Jewish world. Ultimately, donkeys are mentioned quite 
frequently in the book of Judges as animals that symbolize 
political power; It is mentioned that the sons of certain judges 
rode on donkeys and the image of Moses on his donkey appears 
very often in the Bible. 


Referencias: Languages, Objects, and the Transmission of Rituals An 
Interdisciplinary Analysis on Ritual Practices in the Graeco-Egyptian Papyri 
(PGM) edited by Sabina Crippa and Emanuele M. Ciampini 


A spell to cause the fall of the “bad dream”. Formula: you have 
the head of a donkey; you place it between your feet in front of 
the sun at dawn when it is about to rise, in front of it again in the 
afternoon when it is about to set; You anoint your right foot with 
yellow ocher from Syria, your left foot with mud, the soles of 
your feet also; You place your right hand in front and your left 
hand behind, with your head between them; You anoint one of 
your two hands with donkey's blood, and the two corners (?) of 
your mouth and recite these writings before the sun at dawn and 
in the afternoon for four days. He sleeps. If you wish to make 
him die, you must do so for seven days. If you do it is magical, 
you should tie a thread of palm fiber to your hand, a piece of 
male palm fiber to your phallus and your head. Is very good. 
This spell that you must recite before the sun: 

“IT call upon you who are in the air, you who are terrible, 
invisible, almighty, god of gods, you who cause destruction and 
desolation, you who hate the stable/house, you who were 
expelled from Egypt and have wandered through lands 
Strangers, you who destroy everything and are undefeated. I call 
upon you, Typhoon Seth; I command your prophetic powers 
because I invoke your authoritative name to which you cannot 


refuse to listen, IO ERBETH IO PAKERBETH IO 
BOLCHOSETH IO PATATHNAX IO SORO_ IO 
NEBOUTOSOUALETH AKTIOPHI ERESCHIGAL 
NEBOUTOSOALETH 

ABERAMENTHOOULERTHEXANA XETHRELUOTHENEMARE 
BA AEMINA (the complete formula). Come to me and go and 

kill him, NN (or her, NN) with chills and fever. That same 
person has hurt me and shed Typhon's blood in his (or hers) own 
house. This is why I am doing this” (add usual). 


In this spell, the head and blood of the donkey are used to send a 
nightmare, which is represented as a fall on the sleeper, similar 
to what we find described in magical spells against nightmares 
of Ramesside 


Egypt.13 As Dielemann pointed out, according to Herodotus (II, 
39). 


The priests never used an animal head as a sacrifice to the god; 
such an animal body part was rather an object of curse and 
therefore could not be placed in the temple; therefore, we are not 
dealing here with a regular temple. ritual but rather with a spell 
of aggressive magic focused on the ritual. 


Use of blood. According to the ethical rules of the temple, blood 
was considered impure: instead, the practitioner is described as 
anointing his hand with it. 


In some spells to cause separation between people, the donkey 
plays a role in relation to Seth again: A spell to separate one 
person from another: Dung of... and you put [in] a document, 


and you write on a papyrus document these big names | along 
with the name of the man, and you shall bury him under the 
threshold of the house. Here are the names (?) and you also 
recite them above, 7 times: magical voices, NN separated, born 
from NN, from NN, born from NN! It is...: “separate Isis 
from...” (formula: 7 times). 

Although in this brief period there is no mention of donkeys or 
parts of donkeys, their relationship can be considered with the 
following, where Seth is also represented with the face of a 
donkey. 


Among the voices magicae listed in the spell is IO SETH, and 
the sketch appearing in the same document (Betz 1992, 169) 
depicts a human body with a donkey's head and the name SETH. 
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etians 


Hippolytus of Rome is known for his writings against various 
heresies and religious currents, and in his work "Refutation of 
all heresies" (also known as "Refutation against all heresies" or 
"Against heresies"), he mentions the Setians as a Gnostic group. 
The Setians referred to Seth, the third son of Adam, and were 
part of the mainstream of non-Christian Gnosticism, along with 
Valentinianism. 


Hippolytus describes some of the beliefs and myths of the 
Setians in his writings. In addition to Set, other mythological 
figures such as Noreia, Noah's wife, were also important in the 
mythological inventory of the Setians. It is interesting to note 
that the figure of Noreia also has relevance in other traditions, 
such as the Mandaeans and Manichaeans. 


The information about the Setians provided by Hippolytus and 
other ancient writers contributes to our understanding of the 
various Gnostic currents that existed in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. 


According to Hippolytus. This system presents a trinity 
composed of darkness, light and pure spirit, from which heaven 
and earth emerge. It is interesting to note that, in this context, 
darkness is not considered simply as inert matter, but as 
something intelligent and active, equated with water and the 
serpent. 


According to the description, darkness gives rise to Nous 
(mind), which, although not of its essence, originates from light 
and spirit. However, the Nous cannot redeem itself, and 


redemption is achieved by making the Logos of Light equal to 
the Nous. 


The term "Nous" comes from Ancient Greek (voUc) and has 
multiple meanings in Ancient Greek philosophy. In a 
philosophical sense, it refers to the human ability to mentally 
understand something and the faculty in the human being 
responsible for recognizing and thinking. Furthermore, in the 
philosophical realm, "Nous" can refer to divine reason acting in 
the cosmos, a principle that implies divine control of the world. 


In terms of translation, in German, “Nous” is commonly 
translated as “spirit,” “intellect,” “mind,” or “reason.” In Latin, 
its most common equivalent is "intellectus", although other 


" W 


words such as "mens", "ratio" and "ingenium" are also used. 
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In short, "Nous" encompasses human mental capacity and, in a 
metaphysical and cosmological context, refers to the divine 
reason that acts in the ordering of the cosmos. 


Epiphanius of Salamis also refers to a group by the name of 
Setians, although he points out that they are not widespread and 
does not remember exactly in which city in Egypt he found 
them. The information provided by these polemical sources 
gives us insight into the beliefs and theological system of the 
Setians, although it is important to note the polemical nature of 
these descriptions, as church writers often presented heresies in 
unfavorable terms. 


The "Writings of Seth" are mentioned in the context of the Nag 
Hammadi texts, a collection of Gnostic texts discovered in the 


1940s in Upper Egypt. Although the Apocryphon of John is a 
prominent text in this collection, there are several other texts that 
have been associated with "Sethian writing" due to their content 
and themes. Some of these texts include: 


1. The Apocryphon of John: Mentions Seth as one of the 
spiritual beings who teaches John. 


2. The Hypostasis of the Archons: It deals with the creation of 
the world and the opposition between divine forces and evil 


archons. 


3. The Egyptian Coptic Gospel: A text that reflects Gnostic 
influences and addresses topics such as creation and redemption. 


4. The Apocalypse of Adam: An apocalyptic text that includes 
visions and revelations given by Adam. 


5. The Three Steles of Set: A text that may refer to Seth and his 
teachings. 


6. Zostrians: A text that addresses cosmogonic and theological 
issues. 


7. Melchizedek: Related to mystical figures and Gnostic themes. 


8. Allogens: Another text that explores gnostic and mythological 
themes. 


9. Norea: Possibly related to the biblical figure of Noah and 
Gnostic aspects. 


10. Marsanes: A Gnostic treatise that presents mystical 
dialogues. 


11. La Protennoia Triforme: A text that presents the idea of 
Divine Wisdom. 


Importantly, the association of these texts with the "Writings of 
Seth" is based on modern scholarly interpretation and not 
necessarily on contemporary historical descriptions. The 
interpretation and classification of Gnostic texts are often topics 
of debate in academic research. 


Hippolytus calls the system of this group has little to do with the 
content of these writings. Therefore, in the discussion of the 
research, Hans-Martin Schenke suggested not starting from 
ancient statements, but rather from writings in which Gnostics 
see themselves as descendants of Set and at the same time see 
knowledge of this descent as a salvation. Porphyry (Vita Plotini 
16) demonstrates that two of the Sethian writings (Zosstrianus, 
Allogenes) were in use by an intra-Christian group. Therefore, 
the idea of a pre-Christian origin in Egypt and the classification 
of Manichaean-Mandaean ideas as a history of influence are 
very doubtful. 
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John D. Turner's view of the phases of Setianism highlights the 
complexity and interactions of this movement over time. Each 
phase is summarized here according to his analysis: 


Phase 1: Origins and Preexisting Groups (Until the 2nd Century 
AD) 

- Two different groups serve as a base: the Barbeloites, possibly 
Jews of priestly lineage, and the Setites, biblical exegetes of the 
"seed of Seth." 


2. Phase 2: Merger with Christian Baptist Groups (2nd century 
AD) 

- The Barbeloites, a Baptist group, merge with Christian Baptist 
groups in the mid-2nd century. 

- They begin to see the pre-existing Christ as the "self-generated 
Son of Barbelo." 

- The anointing, received in the baptismal rite, assimilates them 
to the archetype of the Son of Man. 

- Earthly Jesus is the appearance of Barbelo, the Divine Logos. 


3. Phase 3: Merger with the Setites and Formation of the 
Sethianists (End of the 2nd Century AD) 

- The Christianized Barbeloites merge with the Setites, giving 
rise to the Gnostic Sethianists. 


- Seth and Christ are identified as bearers of the true image of 
God. 


4. Phase 4: Separation from Christian Orthodoxy (End of the 
2nd Century AD) 


- Setianism separates from developing Christian orthodoxy due 
to the rejection of its Docetian view of Christ. 


5. Phase 5: Rejection by Christian Heresiologists (Early 3rd 


Century) 

- Setianism is totally rejected by Christian heresiologists. 

- Setianism moves towards contemplative practices of 
Platonism. 


6. Phase 6: Neoplatonic Attacks and Fragmentation (Late 3rd 
Century) 

- Setianism is attacked by Neoplatonists like Plotinus. 

- Setianism moves away from Platonism. 

- It fragments into several sectarian Gnostic groups such as the 
Archontics, Audiians, Borborites and Fibionites. 


These phases represent a complex evolution of Setianism, 
marked by mergers, theological changes, separations and 
eventual fragmentation into different groups over time. Turner's 
interpretation highlights the influences of Christianity, 
Platonism, and internal dynamics in the formation and evolution 
of Setianism. 


Main source: Turner, John D. (2001), Sethian Gnosticism and the Platonic 
Tradition, Presses Université Laval 


Observing similarities between Mandeanism and Sethianism is 
an interesting topic and highlights potential connections between 
these traditions. Here are some of the observations of scholars 
about these similarities: 


1. Parallels between Texts: 

- Kurt Rudolph has pointed out parallels between the Mandaean 
texts and the Sethian Gnostic texts found in the Nag Hammadi 
library. 

- The existence of textual similarities suggests possible shared 
influences or common themes in both traditions. 


2. "Five Seals" of Setianism and the Mandean Ritual Immersion: 


- Birger A. Pearson compares the "Five Seals" of Setianism with 
the Mandean masbuta. 

- Pearson interprets the "Five Seals" as a reference to fivefold 
ritual immersion in water, similar to the practice of ritual 
immersion in Mandeanism. 


3. Relationship between Sethian Literature and Mandaean 
Baptism: 


- Buckley suggests that Sethian Gnostic literature is related, 
perhaps as a younger sister, to the ideology of Mandaean 
baptism. 


- This connection may involve mutual influences or a shared 
understanding of certain ritual elements, such as baptism. 


The comparison between these two traditions points to areas of 
convergence both in terms of texts and ritual practices. These 
studies highlight the complexity of the interactions between 
various religious currents and offer perspectives to better 
understand the diversity and relationships between religious 
movements in antiquity. 
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From the "Unknown God" emanate eons, a series of paired male 
and female beings. The first of them is Barbelo, who actively 
participates in the emanations that follow. The resulting aeons 


represent various attributes of God, which are indiscernible 
when not separated from their origin. God and the aeons 
constitute the entire spiritual universe, known as Pleroma. 


In some versions of the myth, the Aeon Sophia imitates the 
actions of God, generating her own emanation without the prior 
approval of the other aeons of the Pleroma. This causes a crisis 
in the Pleroma, leading to the appearance of Yaldabaoth, a "lion- 
headed serpent." This being is commonly known as _ the 
demiurge, the "craftsman" or "creator", in reference to the figure 
from Plato's Timaeus. Sofia initially hides Yaldabaoth, but 
eventually escapes, taking some of his divine power in the 
process. 


With the stolen power, Yaldabaoth creates a material world that 
imitates the divine Pleroma. To accomplish this task, he spawns 
a set of entities known collectively as Archons, "little rulers" and 
architects of the physical world. Like him, they are often 
depicted as zoomorphic beings with animal heads. Some texts 
explicitly identify the Archons with the fallen angels described 
in the Enoch tradition in Judaic apocrypha. 


At this point, the events of the Sethian narrative begin to align 
with the events of Genesis, with the demiurge and his archontic 
cohorts playing the role of creators. As in Genesis, the demiurge 
proclaims himself as the only god and affirms that there is no 
one superior to him. However, public knowledge of what has 
previously occurred challenges this claim and sheds a radically 
different light on the nature of the creator. 


The demiurge creates Adam and, in the process, unknowingly 
transfers the portion of power stolen from Sophia to the first 
physical human body. He then attempts to regain his lost power 
by creating Eve from Adam's rib. In this attempt, the demiurge 
seeks to isolate and recover the power that he has lost. However, 
his attempt to rape Eve, who now contains Sophia's divine 


power, fails according to several texts, when Sophia's spirit is 
transplanted into the Tree of Knowledge. From then on, the 
couple is "tempted" by the snake and consumes the forbidden 
fruit, thus recovering the power that the demiurge had taken 
from them. 

Most of the Sethian texts that have come down to us are 
preserved exclusively in the Coptic translation of the Greek 
originals. Before the discovery of the Nag Hammadi library, a 
collection of Coptic translations of apparently hidden 4th- 
century Gnostic texts in response to the Easter letter of 
Athanasius of Alexandria in 367, which prohibited the use of 
non-canonical books, there was very little evidence of the 
available Gnostic teaching. 


Some of these Sethian texts are known to have existed in the 2nd 
century, but we cannot rule out the presence of later syncretic 
material in their 4th century translations. 


Among the Sethian texts are: 


1. Gospel of Judas (Codex Tchacos, c. 300; mentioned by 
Irenaeus, c. 180) 

2. Nag Hammadi Library: 

- The Apocalypse of Adam 

- The Apocryphon of John (mentioned by Irenaeus, c. 180) 

- Norea's thought 

- The Trimorphic Protennoia (Codex XIII) 

- The Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit (also known as the 
Coptic Gospel of the Egyptians) 

- Zostrians 

- Three Steles of Set 

- Marsanes 

- Melchizedek 

- Halogens 

- The second treatise of the great Set 

- The Reality of the Rulers, also known as The Hypostasis of the 


Archons 

- Thunder, perfect mind 

- The Untitled Text (or Untitled Apocalypse or The Gnosis of 
Light) (Bruce Codex, c. 5th century) 

- The Coptic Apocalypse of Paul 


The Gospel of Judas is one of the most recently discovered 
Gnostic texts. Its translation into English by National 
Geographic has made it popular. In this text, Judas Iscariot is 
portrayed as the "thirteenth spirit (demon)" who "overcame" the 
evil sacrifices of the disciples by sacrificing the "man who 
clothed me (Jesus)." His references to Barbelo and inclusion of 
material similar to the Apocryphon of John and other related 
texts connect the Gospel of Judas with Barbeloite and/or Sethian 
Gnosticism. 


References: Gospel of Judas, pg 56. translated by Kasser, Meyer, Wurst. 


M 
andeanism 


Mandeanism, also known as Mandeanism (Mandaean: 
occa ja5{ mandaiia; Arabic: 433liie, romanized: Manda‘yah), 
and sometimes referred to as Sabeanism or Sabianism (Arabic: 
& lo, romanized: Sabityah), is a religion originating in the 
Near East, with its roots in the Jordan River region. 


This ancient religious tradition has a body of sacred writings 
called Ginza Rabba, which includes liturgical texts and 
teachings on the spiritual life. The Jordan River, especially the 
city of Nasriya, is considered sacred in Mandeanism, and 
baptism plays a fundamental role in its ritual practices. 


Mandeanism is characterized by its dualistic beliefs, involving 
concepts of light and darkness, good and evil. They worship a 
supreme god known as Hayyi Rabbi and consider John the 
Baptist as a great divine messenger. Although it shares some 
similarities with other Abrahamic religions, Mandeanism has its 
own unique traditions and distinctive rituals. The Mandean 
community has faced challenges and persecution throughout 
history, which has contributed to its distinctive character and its 
relative concentration in certain regions of the Near East. 


T 
he proto Gnosticism of the sect of Thomas 


“Thomasine, thomasinos" is the name given to a Syrian 
Christian group that originated in the Ist or 2nd century and had 
a particular devotion to the apostle Thomas. It is speculated that 
this group may have attributed the authorship of the Gospel of 
Thomas to Thomas himself. The beliefs of the Thomasines were 
characterized by their esoteric, mystical, and ascetic nature, and 
some scholars have linked them to the proto-Gnostics. However, 
it is important to note that the association of the Thomasines 
with Gnosticism has been questioned by modern critics. 


Despite initial speculation suggesting a close connection with 
Gnosticism, some contemporary scholars have expressed 
reservations about this claim. It is noted that the Thomasines 
lack many of the beliefs unique to Gnosticism, which has led to 
a reconsideration of their affiliation with this religious 
movement. Although they shared certain esoteric and ascetic 
characteristics, the lack of distinctive elements of Gnosticism 


has led to a more nuanced evaluation of the theological identity 
of the Thomasines in the context of early Christianity. 


References: Kim, David W. (2021-07-01). The Words of Jesus in the Gospel of 
Thomas: The Genesis of a Wisdom Tradition. Routledge. ISBN 
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For the Thomasians, Jesus is the Light, who has gone to the 
place of light and his followers have to try to reach the light 
through a mystical ascent. The Thomasians saw themselves as 
children of light, but those who were not part of the chosen 
community were children of darkness. The Thomasians thus 
believed in a type of election or predestination; they considered 
themselves chosen because they had been born of light. 


The Gospel of Thomas says that you must keep the Sabbath to 
be saved, however, it is likely a metaphor for inner rest. 


The Thomasines were also said to have semi-ascetic ideas. 


References: DeConick, April (2015-12-22). Seek to See Him: Ascent and Vision 
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In times past, the predominant belief among scholars was that 
the Gospel of Thomas was linked to Gnosticism; However, 
contemporary research has raised doubts about the actual affinity 
between Gnosticism and this gospel. Although some scholars 
maintain that the Gospel of Thomas presents a Gnostic 
perspective, others reject this association by arguing that it lacks 
the Gnostic mythology described by Irenaeus, and that the form 
of mysticism present in the gospel does not incorporate many of 
the typical elements of Gnosticism. 


One particularly notable aspect is the apparent endorsement in 
the Gospel of Thomas of the sacredness of the incarnate life, a 
principle that contradicts Gnostic teaching. This point has been 
used by Paterson Brown to argue that the gospel is clearly non- 
gnostic. David W. Kim also points out that the association 
between the Thomasines and Gnosticism appears to be 
anachronistic, arguing that the Thomasines sect precedes the 
Gnostic movements in time. 


Andrew Phillip argues that, according to his analysis, the 
Thomasines did not identify with any specific form of 
Gnosticism, although they still held deeply esoteric perspectives 
with possible Platonic influence. 
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O 
des of Solomon 


The Odes of Solomon, abbreviated as OdSal, constitute a 
fascinating collection of Christian hymns that are estimated to 
have been written around the year 130 AD. These 42 odes, 
originally written in Syriac, have been transmitted mainly in 
Syrian, with some presence in Coptic as well. It is interesting to 
note that Ode 11 has come down to us in both Syriac and Greek 
versions, adding additional nuance to its rich history. 


However, it should be noted that Ode 2 is missing from the 
available sources. This gap raises intriguing questions about the 
transmission and preservation of these ancient compositions, as 
well as the specific content of the lost ode. The absence of Ode 2 


adds a mystery to the collection, leaving room for speculation 
and the desire to discover more about its original content and its 
meaning in the context of the Odes of Solomon. 


The Odes of Solomon, initially dated around 200 AD. according 
to H.J.W. Drijvers, and more recently situated in 130 AD. by 
Michael Lattke and Klaus Berger, offer an intriguing look at the 
ancient Christian world. The temporal proximity to the Pauline 
letters and the Corpus Johanneum, which are not transmitted by 
quotation, suggests that these odes may have originated late in 
that period. 


Despite its historical and spiritual importance, mystery persists 
around the identity of the authors, who could have been pagan 
Christians for whom the compositions were intended for a 
Gentile Christian audience. The possibility that they came from 
Edessa adds an intriguing geographical nuance to their origin. 


This enigma surrounding the authorship and dating of the Odes 
of Solomon offers scholars fertile ground for speculation and 
research, while emphasizing their unique position in early 
Christian history. 
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They describe God as “he who knows no envy” (OdSal 3.6; 7.3; 11.6; 15.6; 
17.12; 20.7; 23.4). With a late date (around 200 AD), he is considered to be in the 
tradition of anti-Marcionite polemics. 

Hermann Detering: “Amatoria carmina studiose discunt” — Basilides and the 
Odes of Solomon. 


In the Odes of Solomon, it is common to assume that Jesus 


presents himself as the speaker of the hymns, acting as the 
transmitter of divine revelations about God. His central message 
is the preaching of conversion towards the light. An interesting 
aspect is that the death of Jesus, according to the given 
interpretation, lacks a constitutive meaning. Instead, the 
exaltation of Jesus, in line with Philippians 2:9-11, is the reason 
why the nations of the world believe in him and confess him 
(Ode 10:5). 


In this context, Israel plays a subordinate role, while the nations 
have become “my people forever” according to Ode 10:6. This 
approach suggests a universality in the acceptance of Jesus 
beyond the borders of Israel. 


The Odes of Solomon also reflect a position contrary to Gnostic 
or Marcionite teachings. Its closeness to Tatian's Diatessaron 
and its emphasis on the believer's identity with Christ, as 
observed in Ode 41, point towards a resistance to alternative 
theological currents. 


It is interesting to note that Hermann Detering identified 
Basilides, a Gnostic from the Ist to 2nd century AD, as the 
possible author of these writings. This connection raises 
questions about the influence and currents of thought that may 
have shaped the Odes of Solomon, adding an additional layer of 
complexity to its interpretation and meaning in the context of 
early Christian history. 


He describes God as “he who knows no envy” (OdSal 3.6; 7.3; 11.6; 15.6; 
17.12; 20.7; 23.4). With a late date (around 200 AD), he is considered to be 
in the tradition of anti-Marcionite polemics. 
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Hermann Detering: “Amatoria carmina studiose discunt” — Basilides and 


the Odes of Solomon. 


The oldest surviving manuscripts of the Odes of Solomon date 
back to approximately the end of the 3rd century and the 
beginning of the 4th century. These include the Coptic Pistis 
Sophia, a Latin quote from verse 19 of the Ode of Lactantius and 
the Greek text of Ode 11 in the Bodmer Papyrus XI. Before the 
18th century, the Odes were known only through a quotation 
from Lactantius and their inclusion in two lists of religious 
literature. 


The British Museum acquired the Pistis Sophia (Codex 
Askewianus, now British Library Add MS 5114) in 1785. This 
Coptic manuscript, a codex of 174 leaves, was probably 
composed in the late 3rd century. It contains the complete text of 
two Odes, parts of two others, and possibly Ode | (the latter is 
not attested in any other manuscript and may not be complete). 
The Pistis Sophia is a Gnostic text composed in Egypt, possibly 
a translation from Greek with Syrian influences. 


After the discovery of fragments of the Odes of Solomon in the 
Pistis Sophia, scholars searched for more complete copies. In 
1909, James Rendel Harris found a cache of forgotten leaves 
from a Syriac manuscript in his study. This manuscript (Cod. 
Syr. 9 in the John Rylands Library) is the most complete of the 
extant texts of the Odes, beginning with the second stanza of the 
first verse of Ode 3. However, the first two Odes have been lost. 
The manuscript covers the complete Odes up to Ode 42 and then 
continues with the Psalms of Solomon, although the end of the 
manuscript has been lost. Although it is a late copy, not earlier 
than the 15th century, it provides a complete view of the Odes. 


In 1912, F. C. Burkitt discovered an older manuscript in the 
British Museum (now British Library Add MS 14538). The 
Codex Nitriensis, originating from the monastery of the Syrians 
at Wadi El Natrun, one hundred kilometers west of Cairo, 


presents Ode 17:7b to the end of Ode 42, followed by the Psalms 
of Solomon in continuous numbering. Although Nitriensis, 
dated to the 13th century by Mingana, predates Harris by about 
five centuries, its dense writing sometimes makes it difficult to 
read. 


In 1955-6, Martin Bodmer acquired the Bodmer Papyrus XI, a 
Greek scrapbook of Christian religious literature compiled in 
Egypt in the 3rd century. This papyrus includes the entirety of 
Ode 11, headed "SOLOMONTOC ODE," with a brief section in 
the middle that does not appear in Harris's version. Internal 
evidence suggests that this additional material is original to the 
Ode, and that Harris's later manuscript omitted it. 


Although ancient scholars held the belief that the Odes were 
originally written in Greek or Hebrew, there is now a consensus 
that Syriac/Aramaic was the original language. It is presumed 
that its place of origin could have been the region of Syria. 
Estimates on the date of composition vary from the Ist to the 3rd 
century AD, with many of them located in the 2nd century. 
Some argue that Ode 4 addresses the closing of the temple in 
Leontopolis, Egypt, which would place the writing around 73 
CE. One of the strong arguments in favor of an early date is the 
finding of references to the Odes, and possibly even quotations 
from them, in the writings of St. Peter and Ignatius of Antioch, 
Justin Martyr and Irenaeus have also made allusions that support 
an early date. early date. The Odes present notable similarities 
with the Gospel of John, suggesting that the author belonged to 
the same community where the book was written. 


There is widespread agreement that the Odes are related to the 
Gospel of John and the Dead Sea Scrolls, leading Charlesworth 
to conclude that the writer was an Essene converted to the 
Johannine community. 
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The book mentions the Antichrist figuratively, using the word 
"dragon" for the Antichrist. 


References: Ephron, Joshua (1987). Studies on the Hasmonean Period. SHINE. 
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Some have hypothesized that the book presents doctrinal 
tendencies; However, it also suggests that, despite its miraculous 
nature, Jesus' birth was genuinely human, thus contradicting 
Docetism. It is likely that Ignatius of Antioch, who opposed 
Docetism (or vice versa), used the Odes of Solomon. It has 
further been argued that Ode 8:5-6 refers to the resurrection of 
Christ. Furthermore, the strong links between the Odes and the 
works of John contradict docetic doctrine. 


The Odes of Solomon identify Christ as the Logos and proclaim 
his pre-existence. In their content, the Odes incorporate 
numerous conventional Christian teachings, such as_ the 
affirmation that the Messiah is the Son of God and the 
atonement made by Jesus. The poet of the Odes designates Jesus 
as both the Son of Man and the Son of God. 


The Odes may contain the earliest non-biblical testimony to the 
virgin birth, depending on the date of their writing. 


This book also addresses the maternal figure of the Messiah, 
alluding to his death by crucifixion and his descent into Hades. 


The book mentions the "Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit" and 
appears to have a Trinitarian theology without any hint of 
subordinationism, unlike what Tertullian and later Origen would 
have. 


The book apparently makes allusions to baptism, but does not 
address the Eucharist. Possible baptismal themes include 
renewal (Ode 36:5), creation of a new being (Ode 15:8, 21:3), 
sealing by the Holy Spirit (Ode 4:7), entry into paradise (Ode 
11:16), the Trinitarian formula of baptism (Ode 23:22) and 
circumcision (Ode 11). The presence of these themes has led 
some scholars to argue that the Odes constitute a collection of 
baptismal hymns. The author appears to have been influenced by 
Jewish mysticism and apocalyptic thought. 
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Some critics, whose identities are not specified, have expressed 
doubts about the orthodoxy of the Odes, suggesting the 
possibility that they emerged from a heretical or gnostic group. 
This suspicion is based on the frequent use of the word 
"knowledge" (Syriac:<hxx Ida'té; Greek: Tvwoig gnosis), the 
slight suggestion that the Savior needed to be kept according to 
Ode 8:21c (nASdKA AMD <O7980 wafrigé b-haw d 'etpreq 
— "and the saved (are) in him who was saved") and the image 
of the Father with breasts that are milked by the Holy Spirit to 
bring about the incarnation of Christ. In the case of the term 


"knowledge", this always refers to the divine gift of self- 
revelation, and since the Odes celebrate God's creation, they 
seem to contradict the Gnostic notion that knowledge provides 
the means for liberation from the imperfect world. Although 
some of these images are sometimes considered indicators of 
heresy in the Odes, parallels can be found in early patristic 
literature. 


The notable connections with the Prologue of the Gospel 
according to John have been highlighted, and the similarity with 
the Qumran Hymns has been repeatedly stressed. However, 
recent critics no longer consider the Odes of Solomon to be the 
product of an exponent of the Qumran community. These 
connections, together with the Syriac language of origin and 
possible affinities with the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, suggest 
a compositional environment that would be located 
approximately in the West Syriac area, around Antioch. 


It is important not to confuse the Odes of Solomon with the 
Psalms of Solomon or with the Odes of the canon of the 
Orthodox Churches. 


The Odes of Solomon consist of 42 short poetic compositions, 
although the second ode or the beginning of the third are not 
included. 

- Odes of Solomon XLII: 1-10 - 


"The soul without knowledge is not good;..." (Proverbs 19:2). 


|2| Also, that the nefesh... be without da'as, it is not tov,..." 
(Orthodox Jewish Bible). 


"Also when the soul is without knowledge, [Gnosis] is not 


good." [Proverbs 19:2]. (The Zohar, Volume III, Vaera Section). 


The "Odes of Solomon" are widely considered by scholars to be 
one of the most significant discoveries in understanding early 
Christianity. They have been described as "the oldest Book of 
Christian Hymns", a "2nd century Gnostic Hymnal", and 
carrying content that reflects "a Gnosis in a broad sense". Some 
scholars suggest that they were written by an author linked to the 
Essene Community of Qumran within the context of Early 
Christianity. 


Discovered in 1909 in Mesopotamia in a manuscript written in 
Syriac containing 40 of the 42 Odes, along with the 18 "Psalms 
of Solomon" preceding the Odes, these texts have generated 
great interest. The first Ode, along with four others in Coptic, is 
found in the "Pistis Sophia", specifically in the "Nineteenth 
Ode", while the second Ode still remains unfound. 


The "Psalms of Solomon," written about the middle of the first 
century B.C. (between 69 and 50 BC, according to some 
academic conclusions), were included in the "Alexandrine 
Codex", a manuscript of the Greek Bible from the 5th century 
AD, which contains the "Septuagint" and the New Testament. 


Some scholars relate the "Psalms of Solomon" to the Essenes of 
Qumran, since they express strong opposition to the Hasmonean 
monarchy. Others suggest a possible Pharisee origin. 


The date of the manuscript of the Odes of Solomon is the subject 
of debate among scholars, with some placing it in the second 
half of the Ist century AD, while others propose the first half of 
the 2nd century AD. Others still maintain later dates. 


Dr. J. R. Harris, who first discovered and published the Odes in 
1909, attributed their origin to a Jewish-Christian context in the 
early years of Christianity, shortly after 70 AD. On the other 


hand, the scholar Harnack suggested that the Odes emerged in 
Palestine between the years 50 BC. and 67 AD, influenced in 
certain aspects by Essenes and even by Egyptian therapists, 
describing them as "in a certain sense, Gnostic.” 
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In the “Pistis Sophia’, the authorship of “The Odes of Solomon” 
is attributed to “Solomon”. It is evident that these Odes are older 
than the manuscript of the “Pistis Sophia’, since five of the 
forty-two Odes (I, V, VI, XXII, XXV) are cited and studied 
esoterically in this work. 


Ode I, absent from the Syriac manuscript discovered in 1909 by 
Dr. J.R. Harris, is present exclusively in the "Pistis Sophia". 


Lactantius, a 3rd century Christian writer, quotes Ode 19 in his 
"Divine Institutes" (De Divine Institutes 4.12.3), beginning with 
the words: "Solomon in Ode XIX says thus...": 


‘Salomon in Ode undevicesima ita dicit: Infirmatus est uterus 
Virginis et accepit foetum etgravata est, et facta est in tumba 
miseratione mater virgo.’ (Lactancius, De Div. Inst. iv. 12.- "The 
Odes and Psalms of Solomon," "I." "Introduction." Harris). 


In the "Synopsis Sacrae Scripturae" of the 4th century, the 
"Psalms and Odes of Solomon" were read "to the catechumens": 


"There are also other books of the Old Testament that are not 
considered canonical, but are read to  catechumens... 
Maccabees... Psalms and Odes of Solomon, Susanna." (Synopsis 
Sacrae Scripturae of Pseudo-Athanasius, 4th Century). 


These brief studies shed light on the significant value of "The 
Odes", "Hymns" or "Songs of Solomon", with a universal 


Gnostic-Christian salvation message, adopted by Essenes, 
Christians and Christian Gnostics, especially in hymns or songs 
of the "Pistis Sophia’. 


ODES OF SOLOMON 


Ode 1 


1 The Master is on my head like a crown, and I will never be 
without Him. 


2 He has braided for me a crown of Truth, and his branches bear 
buds in me. 


3 For it is not like a dead crown that cannot germinate, because 
You live in my head and have flourished on it. 


4 And Your fruits are ripe and perfect, they are full of Your 
salvation. 


Ode 2 
No verse of this Ode has been found. 
Ode 3 


The first words of this Ode have disappeared. 
1 I put on the Vestment. 


2 And his members are with Him. 


And upon them I stand, and He loves me: 


3 Because I would not have known the Love of the Master if He 
did not love me. 


4 For who is able to distinguish the Love of Him except one 
who is loved by Him? 


5 I Love the Beloved, and my soul Loves him: 
6 And where his rest is, there I am also, 


7 And I will never be a stranger before the Most High Master 
because in his great mercy there are no qualms. 


8 I have been joined to Him, and the Lover has found the 
Beloved. 


9 And because I Love Him who is the Son I will become a son. 
10 And because I joined the Immortal I will become immortal. 
11 And he who delights in the Living One will obtain Life. 


12 Behold the** Spirit of the Master, who does not lie, and who 
teaches the children of men to know His ways. 


13 Be wise, understanding and remain awake and vigilant. 
Hallelujah. 


Ode 4 


1 No man, O my God, can change your Sanctuary, 


2 Nor is it possible for him to change its place, because he has 
no power over it: (the man) 


3 For You created Your Sanctuary before You made the other 
places: 

4 And That which is Greater cannot be altered by those who 
were born later. 


5 You have given your heart, O Master, to Your believers: you 
will never fail or deny your fruits, 


6 For one hour of Your Faith is equivalent to days and years. 

7 Who is there clothed with your Grace that can be hurt? 

8 For your seal is recognized: and Your creatures recognize it, 
Your heavenly hosts possess it, and the chosen archangels are 


marked with it. 


9 You have given us your fellowship, and it is not that you need 
us but that we need you. 


10 Distill your dew gently upon us, open Your abundant 
fountains flowing with milk and honey: 


11 For there is no repentance with you, you would never regret 
giving us anything you have promised us, 


12 Because the end has been Revealed before you, everything 
you give, you give generously. 


13 So you don't take anything away or take it back. 
14 For all things were revealed to you as God and ordained from 


the beginning before you, and you, O God, made all things. 
Hallelujah. 


Ode 5 
1 I will give thanks to You, O Master, because I love You, 


2 Oh, Most High, You will never forsake me, for you are my 
hope: 


3 I have freely received Grace from you, and therefore I will 
Live, 


4 My pursuers will come and will not be able to find me: 


5 A cloud of darkness will fall on their eyes; and a thick gloom 
will darken them, 


6 They will have no light to see me, and they will not be able to 
catch me. 


7 Their counselors will be in darkness, and whatever they have 
evilly plotted against me will turn against them, 


8 Because they have counseled but were unsuccessful, 
9 For my hope is in the Master and I will not be afraid, and 


because the Master is my Salvation, I will not fear: 


10 He is a garland (of light) on my head and I will not be 
moved; Even if everything shakes around me I will be firm; 


11 And although all visible things perish, I will not die, because 
the Master is with me and I am with Him. Hallelujah. 


Ode 6 


1 Just as the hands move on the harp and make the strings 
resonate. 


2 This is how the Spirit of the Master makes my body speak, and 
I speak thanks to his Love, 


3 That makes everything that is strange and bitter disappear. 


4 So it was from the beginning and it will be to the end: nothing 
can be his adversary or rise up against him. 


5 The Master has multiplied the Knowledge of Himself, and He 
strives to make these things known, which by His Grace have 
been granted to us. 

6 Because He has given us the praise of His Name our Spirits 
praise the Holy Spirit of Him. 

7 That which was a stream has become a great and wide river. 


8 That flooded and dissolved everything in its path and brought 
waters to the Temple, 


9 And the barriers of the sons of men were not able to stop them, 


nor the devices of those whose business it is to contain the 
Waters. (of wisdom) 


10 And (the waters) have spread over the entire face of the earth, 
and have filled everything, and all the thirsty have been given 
drink. 


11 Every thirst was relieved and quenched: From above the cup 
was Offered to us. 


12 Blessed are those to whom that (living) Water was given 
13 Their dry lips were soothed, the weak were lifted up. 


14 The souls that were about to die were saved from death: 
15 The fallen branches were straightened and raised up: 


16 They strengthened his weakness and light came to his eyes: 


17 They all knew each other in the Master, and lived by the 
Waters of Life forever. Hallelujah. 


Ode 7 
1 As the impetus of anger is directed toward evil; Likewise the 
impulse of joy leads towards what is lovable, and attracts its 


sweet fruits without measure. 


2 My joy is the Master and my impulse is towards Him, and the 
path is beautiful. 


3 Because I have someone who helps me, the Master. 


4 He has let me know him completely, without qualms, simply, 
and with kindness he has stripped himself of Greatness. 


5 He has become like me so that I could receive him: 

6 And He was considered one like me so that I could put on 
Him. 

7 And so I did not tremble when I saw him, because he was kind 
to me. 

8 He became according to my nature so that I could learn from 
Him, And He took on a form like mine so that I would not stray 
from Him. 

9 The Father of all Knowledge is also the Word of Knowledge. 


10 He who created all Wisdom is wiser than his works. 


11 He created me when I still did not know what he would do 
when he entered into being. 


12 Therefore he took pity on me, and in his immense grace 
granted me to ask for and benefit from his sacrifice. 


13 For He remains incorruptible to all generations. 
14 He has given himself to be seen by those who are his, so that 
they might recognize Him who created them, and would not 


imagine that they came from themselves. 


15 To attain the Knowledge of him He has pointed out a path for 


us, and has extended and widened it to bring Perfection to all. 


16 And he has set signs of the Light of him, and I have walked 
in this way from the beginning and I will do so to the end. 


17 By Him it was forged, and He rested in the Son, and for His 
Salvation He will provide everything. 


18 And the Most High will be recognized through the Saints of 
him, to announce to those who make songs to him the coming of 
the Master: 


19 So that they may go before to meet Him, and may sing to 
Him with joy and with the harp of many tones: 


20 The prophets will come before Him and will be seen first. 


21 They will praise the Master for His Love: because He is near 
and possible to behold. 


22 And hatred will be uprooted from the earth, and will be 
drowned along with envy. 

23 For ignorance has been destroyed, thanks to the Knowledge 
of the Master that has come. 


24 Those who make melodies will sing the Grace of the Most 
High Master. 

25 And they will bring their voices, and their hearts will be like 
the day, and their singing will be beautiful like the sublime 
beauty of the Master. 


26 And no one or anything that breathes will lack knowing him 


and no one will be deprived of voice. 


27 For He has given a mouth to His Creation, so that their voices 
may address Him and praise Him. 


28 Let yourselves confess His Power, and declare His Grace 
(Which He has bestowed upon you) Hallelujah. 


Ode 8 
1 Open, open your hearts to the exaltation of the Master! 


2 And let His Love multiply (and spread) from the heart and 
reach the lips. 


3 So that your fruits may give birth (manifest) to the Master, 
living and Holy fruits, so that you may speak with Him awake in 
the midst of His light. 


4 Rise up and stand straight, You who were once downcast: 


5 Proclaim, you who were silent, for now your mouths have 
been opened. 


6 You who were despised will from now on be lifted up, because 
your Righteousness has been exalted, 


7 For the right hand of the Master is with you: and He helps you. 


8 For peace was ready (prepared) for you before your war 
began. 


9 Hear the Word of Truth, and receive into your being the 
knowledge of the Most High. 


10 Your flesh has never before perceived what I am telling you: 
nor have your hearts known what I am showing you. 


11 Keep my secret, you who are kept by it. 

12 Keep my Faith, You who are protected by it. 

13 Understand my knowledge, You who truly know me. 
14 Love me intensely, those who love me. 

15 For I will not hide my face from those who are mine. 


16 For I know them, and even before they came into being I had 
knowledge of them, and I set my Seal on their faces: 


17 I fashioned their members, and I prepared my own breasts for 
them, so that they could drink my Holy milk and thus live. 


18 I take pleasure in them and will never be ashamed of them. 


19 They are the work of my hands and the power of my 
thoughts: 

20 Who can rise up against the fruit of my hands or who is there 
that will not submit to them? 


21 I conceived and formed in them mind and heart, and they are 
mine, and by my own right hand they were chosen: 


22 And my Justice goes before them and guides them. They will 
never be deprived of (the knowledge of) my Name, for it always 
rests in them. 


23 Ask, and the Love of the Master will abound and you will 
remain in Him. 


24 And the beloved will be chosen by the Beloved, who are kept 
in the Living One: 


25 And they will be Saved by him who was saved. 


26 And they will be incorruptible in all generations for the name 
of your Father. Hallelujah. 


Ode 9 


1 Open your ears and I will speak to you. Give me your souls 
and I will also give you mine. 


2 The Word of the Master and his delights, the Holy thoughts 
that He has thought regarding his Messiah. 3 For the will of the 
Master is your Salvation, and his thoughts are his eternal life, 


and your end is immortality. 


4 Be enriched in God the Father, receive the thoughts of the 
Most High. 


5 Be strong and his Grace will redeem you. 


6 For I announce Peace to you, your Saints; 


7 And none of those who hear me can fall in war, and those who 
have known the Master cannot perish, and those who receive 
Him cannot be put to shame. 


8 An imperishable crown is the Truth forever. Blessed are those 
who have put it on their heads: 


9 It is a priceless gem; and there have been great wars to obtain 
it. 

10 And Justice has taken it and offers it to you. 

11 Wear the crown of the true Master's Alliance. 

12 And all those who have conquered it will be written in his 
book. 

13 For his book is the victory that belongs to them. And she 
(Victory) will see them in her presence because she desires that 
they be saved. Hallelujah. 

Ode 10 

1 The Master has directed my mouth with his Word, and has 
opened my heart with his Light, and has made his immortal Life 
dwell in me; 


2 And he granted me that I could pronounce the fruit of Peace. 


3 To convert the souls of those who are longing to come to Him 
and to guide the captives into a good bondage of Freedom; 


4 I was strengthened and made powerful and took the world into 


my hands; 


5 For it was made for me and for the praise of the Most High, of 
God my Father. 


6,And the Gentiles were gathered together, those who had been 
scattered into exile, 


7 And I was not defiled by them because I loved them, and they 
recognized me on high: and the sign of light was set in their 
hearts, 


8 And they came into my life and were saved and will be my 
people forever. Hallelujah. 
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Epilogue 


This book had its genesis in the study of symbols and 
archetypes related to Architecture and the art of construction. 
Many deities of the ancient world were in their archaic nature, 
linked to an imaginary where the earth, the sky and their 
demiurges were perceived as abstract geometries and logos, in 
the fervor of the inhabitants of the primordial earth. They tried 
to decode their environment, creating the symbolism of the 
“Great House” or sacred tree, crowning “the fundamental hill of 
creation.” Many Indo-European Gods were worshiped as pillars 
supporting the earth or main beams of a material and 
metaphysical building. 

Deities perceived as “great potters,” the oldest title held 
by an architect, representing the first cause; These Gods make 
the pottery wheel spin, recreating the world every night, with 
crystal clear clarity, regulated by geometries. This mirror world 
created a language full of symbols, the Arabs say that man 
learned to count and make calendars, thanks to the phases of the 
moon. These universal archetypes, and related to the most 
primary needs such as learning in which seasons to sow or 
cultivate, allowed us to develop geometry and writing. Certain 
events, such as the overflowing of the Nile River or the arrival of 
the monsoons in Central Asia, an event that was associated with 
the appearance of the star Sirius, allowed us to develop the first 
signs of proto-writing. 


The first pictograms appeared first in the tombs, it was 
the first attempt by man to understand the change and non- 
continuity of his being. This symbolic fact gave birth to the 
milestone of writing, these burials were first at ground level or 
covered by branches painted in ocher, a product of land with a 
large amount of iron ore, the same material that later served us 
as a human collective to carving stone and being able to build 
constructions such as “houses of the deity”, or simply temples. 

The temple is before the Gods, it was the place where the 
human collective marveled at the silence and hollowness, “the 
first place where man saw himself alone and in his solitude he 
could contemplate the void.” 


The oldest signs and logos that can be read are found 
carved on ivory labels belonging to the Nagada culture in Egypt, 
the cradle of pharaonic Egypt. On many of these labels are the 
oldest signs of writing organized through letters and numbers. 
This monumental culture gave birth to the alphabet as we know 
it, passing from there to Proto Canaanite and Phoenician and 
from there to Greek and Latin. 

Many words of this culture, the spoken form of these 
symbols, are even older, associated with the Indo-European 
language, whose roots are lost in Central Asia, near the current 
border between Iran and India. Some authors speculate that the 
Indo-European language and people had their genesis in 
northern Europe, an unproven but plausible hypothesis. 
Monuments in Europe, such as those left on the island of Malta 
or in the Karnak region of France, date back 7,200 years. Much 
of this ideology saw “the planets” in the positions of the moon, 
the sun and the mobile stars, a form of weaving or warp, 
mounted around the planet Earth. This fabric, created with 


spirals, was associated with the planet Venus, whose dance with 
the moon gives the impression of a fabric with hexagonal sides, 
numbers such as 8, 5 and 13, as well as 144, were linked to said 
planet. All these numbers represent the Fibonachi scale, which 
when divided among them, results in the golden ratio, a 
geometric proportion present throughout the natural world as a 
form of divine writing or module of three-dimensional space. 
Did the first cause of construction have a blueprint for the 
world? Man saw in these celestial symbols a divine mind that 
could be decoded through geometry, not only for the 
understanding of the natural world but also to enable the 
apotheosis of the architect, a divine fusion between beginning 
and end. 
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|Pistis Sophia, from the Gnostic perspective, translates as Faith or belief in Sophia, the highest 
heaven, also as a form of plenitude. 


2Vitruvius Polion, Roman Architect; c. 80-70 BC C. - c. 15 a.m. c. 


3 fabrum, "leader of workers"; praefectus socium "chief of the allies"; pro deum ... perficio, perfeci, 
perfectum, verb. 3rd ending pergameni,-orum, noun. (n) 2nd. 


4Sextus Julius Frontinus (c.40 - 103) was a politician of the Roman Empire, one of the most 
important aristocrats of the late 1st century. He is mainly famous for his works and writings, 
especially for a report in which he talks about the aqueducts of the city of Rome. 


SOctavia Minor (Nola, 64 BC — Rome 11 BC), also known as Octavia Turina, was the only sister of 
the first Roman emperor, Augustus. 


6Apuleius (Madaura, 123/5 - around 180), sometimes called Lucius Apuleius, the praenomen Lucius 
is taken from the protagonist of one of his works, “The Golden Ass” - 


7Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa (Latin: Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa; c.63 BC-12 BC) was an important 
Roman general and politician, architect of the Pantheon of Rome. Michelangelo, regarding the 
Architecture of the Pantheon, comments: “Of angelic and non-human Design.” 


8Marcus Cetius Faventinus (Marcus Cetius Fauentinus) was an Ancient Roman writer who probably 
lived in the second half of the 4th century. He wrote a compendium of Architecture that, some of the 
manuscripts that preserve it, are titled “De diuersis fabricis architectonicae” (On the different 
techniques of architecture). 


9Pliny the Elder was a Latin writer, scientist, naturalist and Roman military man. He was born in 
Comum (modern Como, in Italy) in the year 23 and died in Stabia on August 25, 79. 


10Gaius Asinius Pollio, Asinius Pollio or Polio (in Latin Gaius Asinius Pollio), (75 BC — 4) was a 
politician, orator, poet, playwright, literary critic and historian of the time of the birth of the Roman 
Empire. His writings, which have survived to this day, served as material for Appian and Plutarch; 
Pollio was Virgil's patron and friend of Horace and has poems dedicated to him by both poets. 


11The Star of David was born from the observation of this perspective cube, whose stereometry 


creates a grid like portions of the number 3.14159. The sides of this hexagon measure 3.14159 and 
towards the inside you can see different triangles like stars of David on different scales. 


12The Tetrarkys (Tetpaxtuc in Greek) or Tetorakutes is a triangular figure consisting of ten points 
arranged in four rows, with one, two, three and four points in each row. As a mystical symbol, it was 
very important for the Pythagoreans, it represented a form of intellectual building. The numbers 6, 
10, 16, 216 were sacred within this school. 


13Publius Nonius Asprenas (Latin: Publius Nonius Asprenas) was a senator of the Early Roman 
Empire, who developed his cursus honorum in the first half of the 1st century, under the empires of 
Tiberius and Caligula. His voting tribe was Pomptina. 


14Gnaeus Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus (Latin, Cneus Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus) was a Roman 
politician and military man. Although born in the Claudian gens, he was adopted by Cornelius 
Lentulus, probably by the consul of the year 97 BC. C. Gnaeus Cornelius Lentulus. 


15Dinocrates of Rhodes (Greek AetvoKpdatn¢o0 Pdédtos), also known as Stasicrates and Chirocrates, 
was a Greek architect, urban planner and technical advisor to Alexander the Great born at the end of 
the 4th century BC. C. He is known for his design of the plan of the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, of the 
funerary monument to General Hephaestion in Babylon and for the reconstruction of the Temple of 
Artemis in Ephesus, among other works. 


16A club is a mace, club or club, of short to medium size, usually made of wood, which increases in 
diameter from its handle to its end and which, since ancient times, was used as a melee or contact 
weapon. The club, along with the lion's skin, are the attributes of Heracles (or Hercules) in Western 
plastic arts. In Buddhism, it is the weapon of the Dvarapalas. In the hands of Visnu, it is a symbol of 
primordial knowledge and with Kali, it is the power of time, which destroys everything that opposes 
it. 


17Gnomonic is the science in charge of developing theories and gathering knowledge about the 
division of the diurnal arc or path of the Sun over the horizon, through the use of specific projections 
on surfaces. This science is very useful in the design and construction of sundials as well as in 
cartography (gnomonic projection). 


18In Roman mythology, Felicitas was the Goddess or personification of good luck and success. She 
played an important role in Roman religion during the empire, and was frequently depicted on coins. 
She became a prominent symbol of the wealth and prosperity of the Roman Empire. For Vitruvius, as 
for Pythagoras, it represented a form of illumination acquired by the study of the universe. 


19De architectura is a treatise on architecture by Marcus Vitruvius, probably written around 15 BC. 
C. It is the oldest preserved and was taken by Renaissance architects as a first-hand reference for 
knowledge of the architectural manifestations of Greco-Latin antiquity. Only the texts have come 
down to us, the original illustrations were lost. 


20Aristippus (435 BC - 350 BC) was a Greek philosopher, founder of the Greek Cyrenaic school that 
identified good with pleasure. He was born in Cyrene in 435 BC. C. Attracted by the fame of Socrates, 
he went to find him and became his disciple. After the teacher died, he returned to his homeland, 
where in the last years of his life he taught philosophy to support his livelihood. He was the founder 
of the Cyrenaic school, proponent of Hedonism. 


21Books of interest on Vitruvian themes, Francesco Pellati, “Vitrubius the great architect of Greco- 
Roman antiquity” Editorial Clot, Buenos Aires 1944, the Website, Arqweb.com, Author Architect 
Carlos Zanchez Montana, Spain and the Spanish translation of the Treatise “On architecture” “The 10 
books of architecture of Vitruvius, by Don Joseph Ortiz y Sanz Royal printing house in 1799. 


22This list of codices appears in the work of Francesco Pellati “Vitruvius the great architect of 
antiquity”, Editorial Clot, Buenos Aires, 1944. As far as the author of this book was able to 
reconstruct, the oldest Vitruvian codex is the Cottonico of the British Museum . 


23In Milan, he met Donato Bramante, according to the life of Bramante written by Giorgio Vasari, 
who narrates a still unproven interview with Cesarino: “Determined [Bramante] to see at least 
something notable, he moved to Milan to see the cathedral, where There was a certain Cesare 
Cesariano, renowned, a good geometer and architect.” 


24Fra Giovanni Giocondo (Verona, c. 1433 to 1515) was an architect, archaeologist, and scholar of 
classical Italian antiquity. 


25This monogram has its origin in the Greek word Arkho “First cause of construction”. When 
Constantine converted to Christianity, chi-rho began to be interpreted as an abbreviation for Christ. 
This symbol, therefore, had a double meaning, one for pagans and another for Christians. 


26The concept of Vitruvian Happiness is that of the Apotheosis of the Architect, in Latin Felicitate. 


27Archimedes of Syracuse (Ancient Greek Apytwnéns) (Syracuse (Sicily), ca. 287 BC - ibid., ca. 212 
BC) was a Greek physicist, engineer, inventor, astronomer and mathematician. 


28Eureka! (Greek evpnka), I have discovered it!; is a famous interjection attributed to the Greek 
mathematician Archimedes of Syracuse. 


294A hydrostatic balance is an experimental mechanism intended for the study of the impulse force 
exerted by fluids on bodies immersed in them. It was invented by Galileo Galilei on December 17, 
1585. Its operation is based on Archimedes' principle and it is especially designed for determining the 


densities of solids and liquids. 


30Archimedes (Ancient Greek Apytunésns; Syracuse (Sicily), ca. 287 BC — ibid., ca. 212 BC) was a 
Greek physicist, engineer, inventor, astronomer and mathematician. Although few details of his life 
are known, he is considered one of the most important scientists of classical antiquity. 


31Apy, a Greek word that translates as “arch, archi," gave birth to the words Architecture or Architect. Its 
meaning is “first cause of construction," associated with a philosophical cause that for the Pythagoreans was 
related to the number Pi. 


32Ptah “Lord of magic” was a creator God in Egyptian mythology. “Master builder”, inventor of 
masonry, patron of architects and craftsmen. He was also credited with healing power. He was 
identified with the primeval Nun. In later times he was assimilated to Osiris, and in this way the 
funerary God Ptah-Sokar-Osiris emerged, represented as mummiform. 


33Marcus Tullius Cicero, Latin Marcus Tullius Cicero, pronounced ['mar.kus 'tul.lius ‘ktkero:] 
(Arpino, January 3, 106 BC - Formia, December 7, 43 BC) was a jurist , politician, philosopher, 
writer, and Roman orator. He is considered one of the greatest rhetoricians and stylists of Latin prose 
of the Roman Republic. 


34Dyehuthy (Egyptian dhwty, Greek Tot Ow6) is the God of wisdom, writing, music, incantations, 
magical spells, and symbol of the Moon in Egyptian mythology. He can also be seen written as Thoth, 
Thoth or Thoth. 


35These archetypes will be repeated throughout the Indo-European world, such as the place where 
the winds are born, the house of triton. The symbol of the Egyptian God Heh is an 8-pointed star, the 
place where the winds are born, Antarctica for the ancient world. 


36Symbol of Venus as of the Egyptian God Heh, the God of eternity, god of the winds. 


37Shabbat (from Hebrew naw, shabbat, "Caesar") is the seventh day of the week and, in turn, the 
sacred day of the Jewish week. The root of the word is Sumerian, Sabatu. Originally it was reserved 
for a festival associated with the phases of the moon and the number 15, half a lunar month. 


38Akher is the God of the double lion, the guardian of the rising and setting of the sun. Among the 
lions is the symbol of the akhet, which represents the horizon on which the sunrise and sunset occur. 
This symbol is made up of a solar disk between the two peaks of the djew on the mountain. The 
western peak was called Manu (mind, man or man in Sanskrit), the base of this word is Indo- 
European, while the eastern peak was called Bakhu. These were the peaks on which the sky rested. 


39This mosque was built by Muhammad Ali between 1830 and 1848, it was built at the top of the 
citadel, so that it is visible from many points in Cairo. It is composed of a central vault and is 
surrounded by four other vaults. It has 8 cylindrical minarets similar to those of Hagia Sophia in 
Istanbul. Upon entering the mosque you can see two lions guarding the entrance, holding cosmic 
spheres in their claws, just like the lions of the Forbidden City of Beijing. The mosque has an 
octagonal plan. 


40Pistis Sophia, From the Gnostic perspective, it translates as Faith or belief in Sophia, the highest 
heaven, also as a form of plenitude. 


41He is considered the inventor of several instruments, mainly for woodworking. 


421In Greek mythology, Daedalus (Greek AaiSaAoc Daidalos), son of Eupalamus, was a highly skilled 
architect and craftsman, famous for having built the labyrinth of Crete. Daedalus had two sons: Icarus 
and lIapyge. 


43adj. [Bird] that sings, chirps or chirps a lot. 


44His skills provoked the jealousy of Daedalus, who ended up pushing him from the top of Athena's 
temple on the Acropolis, but the Goddess, who favors ingenuity, saw him fall and changed his destiny, 
transforming him into a bird baptized with her name: the partridge. This bird does not make its nest 
in trees or fly high, but rather nests in hedges and avoids high places, aware of its fall. For this crime 
Daedalus was tried and exiled. 


45Divinity or unknown force that was believed to govern the destiny of men: 
“The fates forced his fall.” 


46The following paragraph alludes to the creation of the carpenter's saw. 


47About the invention of the compass. 


48In Roman mythology Minerva is the Goddess of wisdom, the arts, the techniques of war, as well as 
the protector of Rome and the patron saint of artisans. She corresponds to Athena in the Greek. The 
name “Minerva” was probably imported from the Etruscans, who called her Minerva. The Romans 
would have easily confused her foreign name with the Latin word mens, 'mind', since one of the 
aspects of her as Goddess corresponded not only to war but also to intellect. 


491In Greek mythology, Pallas (Greek [la\.A.dc) was the son of Crius and Eurybia, and husband of 


Styx. He was the father of Zelo, Nike, Cratos and Bia (sometimes also said to be Eos or Selene). Pallas 
was the God of wisdom. 


50In Greek mythology, Minos (Ancient Greek Mivws Minos) was a semi-legendary King of Crete, son 
of Zeus and Europa. The Minoan civilization is named after Minos, possibly an epithet meaning King, 
in the Minoan dialect. 


51 Various Indo-European deities associated with the moon were represented as Bulls, as in the case of 
the God Min, or the God Ptah in Egypt. 


52The planet Venus takes, in its zodiacal journey, 8 years and 3 days to make a complete revolution. 
In various Indo-European mythology, this celestial observation was expressed as a myth that alludes 
to the flight of 8 birds, plus one crowning a sacred tree (Myth of the Erected Tree in China). 


53Sea area, far from land. 


54Bo6tes, the Shepherd or the Herdsman, one of the 88 modern constellations and one of 
the 48 constellations listed by Ptolemy. Bodtes appears to be a large human figure, looking 
towards the Big Dipper. 


55Vitruvius writes: “Mathematicians affirmed that the perfect number is the number six.” L.III-C.I. 
and comments in book V, how, for Pythagoras, the number 216 is the most suitable for containing 
knowledge: “It seemed good to them to write their theories and rules in volumes with a cubic 
structure.” They set the cube as the set of 216 verses. L.V-Preface (On Architecture). 


56Fiat lux is a Latin phrase that literally means “Let there be light” or “Let there be light,” and has its 
origins in the Hebrew phrase 71X71” (yehiy 'or). 
The expression comes from the third biblical verse of the book of Genesis. 


57For Pythagoreanism, the number 6 was sacred, as was 16. It seemed good to them to write their 
theories and rules in volumes with a cubic structure "cybicis rationibus". They set the cube as the set 
of 216 verses, where each Norm did not exceed three verses. The number 216 = 6*6*6 or a cube with 
side 6, whose length is 3.1416. In contrast to this, the number 9 represents a departure from the 
numerical paradigm. 


58The Pantheon of Agrippa or Pantheon of Rome (in Italian: Il Pantheon) is a circular temple 
erected in Rome by Hadrian at the beginning of the Roman Empire, between the years 118 and 125 
AD, partially built on the ruins of the temple erected in the 27 a.m. C. by Agrippa, destroyed by fire in 
the year 80, dedicated to all the Gods (the word pantheon, of Greek origin means "Temple of all the 
Gods"). 


59Ad Quadratum is a construction method that relates geometry to architecture in a system of 
proportions. In the design of Gothic cathedrals and religious temples it was used as a foundation and 
framework for human geometry. It represents a state of consciousness and the achievement of 
squaring the circle. 


60In the Hebrew alphabet it represents the letter Vav, and the number 6. The only letter that appears 
split in the Torah, symbolizing the union that man must have with God. 


61Khnum, "He who models", was a creator God of Egyptian culture. He is the God of the night. He 
was considered the creator of the primordial egg from which sunlight emerged, at the beginning of 
time, which gave life to the world. Potter god who modeled people with mud from the Nile, creating 
his ka at the moment of birth. God of fertility. He was also guardian of the waters of the underworld 
(Duat) and custodian of the sources of the Nile at Elephantine. 


62Shu, was a deity associated with cosmic light, he is seen in different engravings holding the sky, as 
a Man with a headdress of an ostrich feather, or four segmented feathers, a Uas scepter and the Anj. 
He also appears with one knee on the ground. Other times in the form of a lion. 


63The vesica piscis (Latin for fish bladder) is a symbol made of two circles of the same radius that 
intersect so that the center of each circle is on the circumference of the other. This shape is also called 
mandorla (which means "almond" in Italian). It was a symbol known in the ancient civilizations of 
Mesopotamia, Africa and Asia. 


64Hekal, its etymological root is the word “E-gal” from the Sumerian culture whose translation is 
Great Ship. 


65Ptah, Egyptian deity considered the Great Universal Architect, the Romans associated him with 
Vulcan, and the Greeks with Hephastos. 


66God Min, lunar deity, of fertility and vegetation, God of rain, protector of merchants and miners, 
represented the generating force of nature in Egyptian mythology, is one of the oldest Gods of Egypt 
worshiped in the Nagada culture. For the Greek imagination he represented the God Pan. 


67Naqada or Naqqada is the name given to a culture from the predynastic era of Ancient Egypt, 
dating back to ca. 4000 to 3000 BC. C., was the birthplace of the alphabet as we know it. The logos 
developed in this culture are older than the logos of the Sumerian culture by at least 500 years. 


68Symbol of Osiris Crowned in the light, it is similar to the pineapple symbol of the Sumerian 
culture crowning the sacred tree. This symbol will crown the fundamental poles such as that of the 
God Min, “Festival of the ladder” at whose pinnacle was the Ima branch. 


69The Naqada culture had Sumerian influence 3,800 BC. The British Archaeologist Sir William 
Mathew Flinders Petrie found several monumental statues of the God Min, in the Naqada cultural 
stratum. 


70The book of Revelations or Apocalypse of Saint John (Greek: AmoxdAvipic 
TImavvov [Apokalypsis Ioannou], ‘Revelation of John’. 


71Gods such as Ea, Enki, Dgan and in China Fu xi, were portrayed emerging from the primordial 
waters, and therefore with the body of fish. 


72The devir or holy of holies is the most sacred space within King Solomon's temple, inside which 
was the Ark of the Covenant and the tables of law. These spaces can only be decoded in their correct 
philosophical proportion, studying the gematria of the words that name these cultural events. 


73The destiny of the dead King in the Pyramid Texts is to "Appear in the sky among the imperishable 
stars" (Pyr. 1123a) and "go through the sky like the Sun" (Pyr. 130d). 


74The dog days, the dog days, is the time of year when the heat is strongest, both in the Southern 
and Northern hemispheres (six months out of phase with each other). The duration ranges from four 
to seven weeks, depending on the location. This phenomenon bears that name alluding to the 
constellation of Canis Major, and the star Sirius. 


75The importance of this fact lies in the fact that it marked the beginning of the annual flooding 
season of the Nile River, before the summer solstice, after an absence of seventy days in the night 
skies. The Sothis hieroglyph shows a five-pointed star and a triangle. Sothis was identified with the 
Goddess Isis, who was part, along with her husband Osiris and her son Horus, of a tritheism, while 
that period of seventy days in which Sirius was not seen in the sky symbolized the passage of Isis and 
Osiris through the duat, the Egyptian underworld. In a similar way, for the Chibchas of present-day 
Colombia, the heliacal rise of Sirius heralded the beginning of the rainy season. 


76The Anguiped is represented as a creature with the head of a rooster and legs made of snakes, 
symbolism that is considered to be of Persian origin. Sometimes the inscription Iao, a form of the 
Tetragrammaton, is added to the foot: the four letters used to represent the name of the God of the 
Jews. 


77In Greek mythology, Typhon (in ancient Greek Tu@wv, 'smoke’; in Latin Typhon) is a primitive 
deity related to hurricanes. He was the last son of Gaea, this time with Tartarus, the cavernous void 
below. He is considered a possible etymology for the word "typhoon", for the Persians and Arabs ,,l49b 
Tufan as a way of calling the storms of the Indian Ocean. Later Hellenistic writers identified Typhon 
with the Egyptian god Seth. 


78The alternative way of pronouncing his name Setesh (st3), and later Sutej (suth), designates his 
supremacy, where sh-j mean “majesty.” The exact translation of Seteh is unknown, but it is usually 
interpreted as “pillar of stability”, a meaning associated with monarchy. 


79Potter's wheel in Indo-European cultures. 


80Originally it meant mark or sign, referring to the marks of sanctity, or health. In a similar way was 
the logo used in the cult of the God Apis. 


8 lEgyptian name: Iunu. Greek name: Heliopolis. Coptic name: On. 

His Egyptian name was Iunu which means “pillar”. The name of Heliopolis is of Greek origin: 
‘HAiouxdAtc or HAiourdAtc, means “city of the Sun”, since the city was the main headquarters of the 
cult of the solar God Ra. It was one of the three most important cities of Ancient Egypt along with 
Thebes and Memphis. The Copts knew her as On. The city was known for a pillar or obelisk, topped 
by a T-shaped symbol. 


82Words with this word participate throughout the Indo-European world such as: Stupa, Thuban, 
Dhurba, Sth, Sts, Thufan, Typhon. 


83In Greek mythology, Thaumas or Thaumas (in ancient Greek Oatpac Thatimas, 'wonder', 'miracle') 
was the son of Gaea and Pontus. He was one of the primordial Sea Gods. He joined the oceanid 
Electra, and from them were born Iris, Arce and the Harpies. Thaumante is also an epithet for Iris 
(because of her spectacular colors), and the name of a centaur who attended Pirithous's wedding, 
fought against the lapiths, and fled. 


8413 thousand years ago, the star Sirius was a polar star. 


85In Egypt the representation is of the Rama Ima, or Osiris Crowned in the Light, in Sumer it 
represents the sacred pine cone, possibly the number 3.1416 as a crystal with hexagonal sides. 


86According to Memphite cosmogony, Ptah created the Gods, who are attributions and ways of their 
creator, through word and mouth. From his mouth he created the Ennead, the first 9 Gods along with 
the God Thoth, these are ways of his being. He established the regions (nomos), built the cities, 
assigned each God their place of worship, built their temples and determined the offerings they should 
receive. 


87In the primitive religious art of India, Diatish Pita appears in two different forms: as a red bull that 


vomits lightning, or as a black horse adorned with pearls (symbolizing the stars). The God Ptah and 
Pita (note the similarity of the terms) are cultural cognates of the same Indo-European etymological 
base, where three cultural objects are related: the cube, the number Pi and the fundamental pillar. 


88Min, lunar god of fertility and vegetation, god of rain, protector of merchants and miners, 
represented the generating force of nature in Egypt. He was represented as a man with an erect 
phallus of black or green skin, on a pedestal, wearing a crown of two long feathers and a flagellum. 
Sometimes like a black bull, or a lion. 


89To restore speech to the deceased, an iron object called uerhekau was used in Episode 27 or even a 
calfs leg representing the constellation of the Big Dipper, previously sacrificed during the funeral. 
With them, the orifices of the mummified body, such as the mouth, eyes, nose or ears, were touched 
so that they would remain open again and the deceased could recover the use of his senses and could, 
mainly, eat, drink, speak and see. 


SOAs the greatest God, Seth was protector of Upper Egypt, where he was venerated, mainly in Nubth 
(Ombos; Kom Ombo), He had sanctuaries in Avaris, Abydos and Pi-Ramesses. 


91In reference to the God Sth, Queen Ahhotep (circa 1570-1540 BC) was an Egyptian queen of the 
late 17th and early 18th dynasties. She served as regent during the minority of Pharaoh Kamose and 
promoted the expulsion of the Hyksos leaders. She had in her funerary trousseau a gold pendant, on 
her neck of the God Sth represented as a pillar. 


92 Avaris was the capital of the Hyksas dynasties (17th century BC) in Egypt. It was the seat of the 
Hyksos Kings of the second intermediate period of Egypt. It is estimated that it was located in 
modern-day Tell el-Daba, east of the Nile Delta. 


93The Metamorphoses of Apuleius, which according to Augustine of Hippo was known as “The 
Golden Ass” (Asinus aureus) of Apuleius, is the only complete Latin novel that has been found. It was 
written in the 2nd century AD. C., was an adaptation of a Greek original, whose author was possibly 
Lucius of Pratae (if that name does not simply derive from the main character and narrator of the 
work). The Greek text was lost, but there is a similar story AoUKto ci6voc (Lucius or the Ass), by an 
unknown author, which is probably an abbreviation or epitome of the text by Lucius of Pratae, in 
ancient times erroneously attributed to Lucian of Samosata, a contemporary of Apuleius. 


9428-inch Egyptian royal cubit, 0.5236 m. “ms nesu” in Egyptian, inch 8 was reserved for the God 
Sth. If we divide the number 3.1416 /6 = 0.5236 m. Two sacred cubits or double Ka x 3 =3.1416. 


95The pyramidon or pyramidon was the pyramid-shaped stone piece that was located at the highest 
part of the obelisks and pyramids, or peak. It symbolized the place where the solar God Ra or Amun- 
Ra perched, at the top of the monument, as a meeting point between Heaven and Earth. The Benben, 
in Egyptian mythology, more specifically in the cosmogony of Heliopolis, was the primordial 
mountain, the fundamental hill of creation, which arose from the Nun, and in which the creator God 
Atum generated himself. 


96This symbol is representative of the God Sth, at whose pinnacle was the end of the pillar or the 
God Osiris whose representation is the “Rama ima” in the shape of a pine cone. The Dyed Pillar, or 
Dyed symbolizes "stability." It could represent the spinal column of the God Osiris, as a tree, or a 
fundamental post, actually four posts in one, supporting the pyramid, etc. It is one of the most 
reproduced symbols in Egyptian mythology. It may appear accompanied by other symbols, such as the 
Scepter Uas "power" or "domain" and the Anj "life." Similarly in the cult of the God Min, the end of the 
pillar, in the staircase party was the “Rama Ima”, as a representation of the movement of Venus in the 
sky. 


97Abraxas was believed to be the name of a God who represented Good and Evil, a God and 
worshiped deity representative of fire. This term was used by the Vasiledians, a 2nd century Gnostic 
sect, to name the supreme being or God they worshipped. Abraxas was also considered an Egyptian 
God. It is likely that the mystical word hocus pocus was derived from that name, although there are 
some other explanations for this. In other cultures it is known as Abraxas, Rasaxe, Baechen, 
Avichehem, Avichaem and Anusix. 


98The symbol of Abraxas is a circle cut in half diagonally @ (Allegorizing the union of man and 
woman), he is also represented with a leveled scale with two eagle heads. 


99The words Abraxas, Nile, and Mithras have gematria 365 in reference to a solar year and the sun. 


100The philosophical current of Basilides of Alexandria, which existed in the second century. His 
followers claimed to have received their esoteric doctrines from Claucias, an apostle of Saint Peter. 
The Basilideans recognized Abraxascomo as their supreme being. His system had three great degrees: 
material, intellectual, and spiritual, through which the initiates progressed. In addition, they had two 
allegorical statues, a man and a woman. Many points of their doctrine have similarities with that of 
the Ophites and the Jewish Kabbalah. 


101A philosophical sun or Ra related to numbers and the star Sirius. The name of the Nile River has 
gematria 365, as does the word Abraxas. 


102Sofia is a name of Greek origin and means "wisdom" or "she who possesses wisdom." 

Sophia (Loqia, Greek for "wisdom") is a fundamental term within Hellenistic philosophy and religion, 
as well as in Platonism, Gnosticism, Orthodox Christianity, Esoteric Christianity, and mystical 
Christianity. Sophiology is a philosophical concept related to wisdom, as well as a theological concept 
related to the wisdom of God. 


103For the Sumerian culture this word means Water and fire, possibly in relation to the heat phase. 


104The Anguiped is a frequent deity in magical amulets from the Greco-Roman era. 


The Anguiped is represented as a creature with the head of a rooster and legs made of snakes, 
symbolism that is considered to be of Persian origin. Sometimes the acronym Iao, a form of the 
Tetragrammaton, is added to the foot of the inscription: the four letters used to represent the name of 
the God of the Jews. These amulets, along with the repeated use of the name Iao on magical papyri, 
curse tablets, gems, and other amulets, are evidence of syncretic cults that combined Judaism with 
paganism. In the Talmud, those who turned away from Judaism to follow such cults are called minim, 
often translated as "heretics" or "apostates." In other cases the Anguiped is called Abraxas. 


105Symbol of the sun, in Hebrew, its name is Shemesh. 


106Apis (Egyptian name: Hap, Hepu; Greek name: Apis (Amtc), Epaphos) was venerated in Memphis, 
since the times of the first dynasties, as a God related to the fertility of flocks, with the Sun and the 
God of the Nile. His cult moved to Alexandria in the Ptolemaic era, being very popular among Greeks 
and Romans. Unlike the cults of most other Egyptian deities, veneration of the Apis bull was adopted 
by the Greeks, then the Romans, and lasted until almost the 4th century.He was considered the Ka of 
Ptah. Possibly his cult began as a lunar cult, “the horns of the moon,” relating the moon and the 
movement of Venus into a single archetype called Pitah or Pi. Apis has almost the same hieroglyphic 
characters as the name Ptah, “great universal architect, these are: the sparrow, the cube and the 
knotted rope called Ah, symbol of life, plus a symbol known as a portal, an inverted double V. 


107In India, Mithra appears in Vedic hymns as the God of light, associated with Varuna. In it, Avesta 
Iranian is a beneficent God, collaborator of Ahura Mazda, and is nicknamed "judge of souls." It is 
possible that his cult reached the West from Iran thanks to the spread of Zoroastrianism, of which it 
would be a kind of heresy. However, current studies of Mithraism tend to consider that a direct 
affiliation cannot be admitted between the Indo-Iranian Mithras and that of Mithraism, which is 
sometimes called Mithras or Mithras, using the Greek form of its name to differentiate it from the 
former. 


108In Mithraism there were seven levels of initiation, which may be related to the seven planets of 
astronomy of the time: Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, in this same order, 
according to the interpretation of Joseph Campbell. Most members reached only the fourth degree 
(leo), and only a select few accessed the higher ranks. The levels, known thanks to a text by Saint 
Jerome confirmed by several inscriptions, were the following: Corax (crow); Cryphius (KpU@toc) 
(hidden). Other authors interpret this rank as Nymphus (husband); Miles (soldier). His attributes were 
the crown and the sword; Leo (lion). In the rituals they presented sacrificial offerings to Mithras; 
Perses (Persian); Heliodromus (solar emissary). His attributes were the torch, the whip and the crown. 
Pater (father). His attributes (the Phrygian cap, the staff and the ring) are reminiscent of those of the 
Christian bishop. In the rites, the initiates wore animal masks relative to their level of initiation and 
were divided into two groups: the servants, below the level of leo, and the participants, the rest. 


109Thomas More, also known by his Spanish name Thomas More, or by his Latin name Thomas 
Morus (London, February 7, 1478 - ibid, July 6, 1535), was an English thinker, theologian, politician, 
humanist and writer. 


1 10Different spellings throughout history, of the acronym Iao, Iave, Yah, Yao. 
Various ancient writers used different spellings. In this regard, the Catholic Encyclopedia indicates 
some. 


11 lIao: according to Diodorus of Sicily (1.94); 

Tao: the Valentinians (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.4.1, in P. G. 7, col. 481); 

lao: Origins (in Joh. 2.1, in P. G. 14, col. 105); 

Iaou: Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 5.6, in P. G. 9, col. 60); 

Taoth: Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 2.35.3, in P. G. 7, col. 840); 

Ieuo: Porphyrio (Eus., Praep. Evangel. 1.9, in P. G. 21, col. 72); 

Ia or Iabe: Epiphanius (Adv. Haer. 1.3.40, in P. G. 41, col. 685); 

Iaho: Pseudo-Jerome (Breviarium in Pss., in P. L. 26, 828); 

Iehieh: James of Edessa (cf. Lamy: La science catholique, 1891, p. 196); 

tl: certain Greek writers who transcribed the Hebrew Divine Name translated it in this way stt(p- 
i-p-i), due to its similarity with the Hebrew letters, or because the geometric paradigm revolves 
around Pi, (according to Jerome, in Ep. XXV ad Marcell, in P.L. 22, col. 429). 

Iabe: the Samaritans (according to Theodoret, in Quaestiones in Exodum 15, in P. G. 80, col. 244). 


112Pistis Sophia is an important Gnostic text discovered in 1773, possibly written in the 2nd 
century. The remaining five copies, which scholars place in the 5th or 6th centuries, relate the Gnostic 
teachings of the transfigured Jesus to the assembled disciples (including his mother Mary, Mary 
Magdalene and Martha), when the resurrected Christ had turned eleven years old speaking with his 
disciples. In it are revealed the complex structures and hierarchies of heaven, familiar in Gnostic 
teachings. The feminine divinity of Gnosticism is Sofia, a being with many aspects and names. 


113The British writer Charles William King (1818-1888), in The Gnostics and Their Remains (1864), 
set out to demonstrate that, far from being a Western heresy, the origins of Gnostics would be found 
in Buddhism. This author does not share this proposal, but William King's book and his comments 
were a precursor in his time. 


114This epigraph was common in many Gnostic jewels, "I A O Abraxas Sabaoth". Detail of an 
inscription from a Norse genealogies book, in a peculiar interpretation of the Greek alphabet. 


115Ah, or Yah also Aah, are the names of the moon in the Indo-European world and of the God Thoth 
in his lunar aspect, Dyehuthy (in Egyptian dhwty, in Greek Tot Ow8) is the God of wisdom, writing, 
music, spells, magical spells and symbol of the Moon in Egyptian mythology. He can also be seen 
written as Thoth, Thoth or Thoth. 


116El pleroma es un elemento comtin a muchas doctrinas gnésticas, se define como la unidad 
primordial de la que surgen el resto de elementos que existen 0, dicho de otra forma, la plenitud. Es, 
pues, un término relevante a la filosofia y la religion. 


117E6n es un Dios del tiempo eterno y de la prosperidad de la mitologia fenicia adoptado por los 
romanos.4ion o Eon: nombre con el cual también era conocido el imperio de la Atlantida, como reino 
de la Eternidad, segtin Tertuliano. 


118The symbol of Abraxas is a circle cut in half diagonally @ (Allegorizing the union of man and 
woman), he is also represented with a leveled scale with two eagle heads. 


119 Reference texts on the religion of the Gnostics 

Garcia Bazan, Francisco. The eternal Gnosis. Anthology of Greek, Latin and Coptic Gnostic texts. 
Three volumes. Madrid: Trotta Publishing House. 

The eternal gnosis. Anthology of Greek, Latin and Coptic Gnostic texts I. 2003. 

The Gnostics and Their Remains, “The Gnostics and Their Remains” by Charles William King 1887 
Ancient Gnostic texts 

Nag Hammadi Library 

Pistis Sophia, 2nd century (Odes of Solomon, or book of Odes) and other texts. 


120The original Urdu word ,l893 tifan ("violent storm"); cognate from Hindi (IM (tifan) comes from the 
Persian tifan (in Persian: )l89b/+)l895 + y4459!/ 514593) which means "storm" which in turn comes from the verb 
tifidan (in Persian a: ysS9b/ys4893 1ys.d9b/ 1.593) meaning "roar, blow furiously." The word .,la9b (tufan) is 
also derived from Arabic, coming from tafa “To spin”. 


